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PREFACE. 

In response to the demand for a Shorter Latin Grammar 
based on the Gildersleeve-Lodge work of 1894 the fol- 
lowing manual has been prepared. Historical detail and 
grammatical exposition intended for advanced students 
mainly have been discarded, and the phraseology has been 
simplified wherever it seemed possible without a sacrifice 
of scientific exactness. Still greater abridgment might 
have been more in accordance with methods that are in 
vogue just now ; but a grammar that shall serve the average 
student throughout his course in school or college can- 
not be reduced to a skeleton, and we have not been able to 
gain our own consent to save space by limiting the illustra- 
tive examples to lean and meaningless sentences, holding 
as we do that the pupil ought to have something more to 
remember than a mere group of words. Much attention 
has been paid to the typography, and by retaining the old 
section-numbers (as has been done except in the list of 
verbs, 137-165) the parallel use of the larger and the 
smaller grammars has been facilitated. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our obligations to Dr. 
W. Gordon McCabe, Headmaster of the University School,* 
Kichmond, Va., who has read the book in proof-sheets 
and has given us the advantage of his scholarly criticisms ; 
and to Mr. Charles W. Bain, Headmaster of the Sewanee 
Grammar School in the University of the South, who has 
also read all the proof-sheets and given material assistance 
in adapting the book to the wants of younger students. 

By these criticisms and others that have reached us we 
have endeavored to profit, and it is hoped that a wider 
sphere of usefulness awaits this result of our joint labors. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Gonzalez Lodge. 
Baltimore and Bryn Mawr, June 1, 1898. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Alphabet. 

1. The Latin alphabet has twenty-three letters : 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVXYZ 

Remarks. — 1. C had originally the sound of Gr, but gradually came 
to have the sound of K, and finally supplanted K except in a few words, 
such as Kalendae, KaesO, which were usually abbreviated, Kal., K. The 
original force of C is retained only in the abbreviations C. (for Gfiins) 
and Cn. (for Gnaeus). 

2. J, the consonantal form of I, dates from the middle ages. V 
represented also the vowel u in the Latin alphabet ; and its resolution 
into two letters — V for the consonant, and U for the vowel — also dates 
from the middle ages. For convenience, V and U are still distin- 
guished in this grammar. 

Vowels. 
2. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, (y) ; and are divided : 

i. According to their quality (i.e., the position of the organs used 
in pronunciation), into 

guttural (or back), a, o, u ; palatal (or front), e, i, (y). 

2. According to their quantity or prolongation (i. e., the time 
required for pronunciation), into 

long, ( — ) ; short, ( — ). 

Remark. — Vowels whose quantity shifts in poetry are called com- 
mon (see 13), and are distinguished thus : 

w, by preference short ; ^, by preference long. 



DIPHTHONGS— CONSONANTS. 



3. 


Sounds of the Vowels. 


a 
e 
i 


= a in father. 5 = o in bone. 
= e in prey. ti = oo in moon 
= i in caprice. y = u in sur (I 



Remark. — The short sounds are only less prolonged in pronuncia- 
tion than the long sounds, and have no exact English equivalents. 

Diphthongs. 

4. Diphthongs, or double sounds, are to be pronounced so that both 
sounds can be heard in a slur. 

ae = aye (ah-eh). ei = ei in femt (drawled). 

oe " = oy in boy. eu = eu in Spanish dewda (8h-oo). 

au = on in owr. (ui = we, almost). 

Remark. — Ae was .perhaps pronounced 8 as early as the Augustan 
age. 

5. The sign •• (Dicer&sis, i. e., separation) over the second vowel 
shows that each sound is to be pronounced separately : S8r, air ; 
Oenomatis, aloS. 

Consonants. 

6. Consonants are divided : 

i. According to the principal organs by which they are pronounced, 

into 

Labials (lip-sounds) : b, p, (ph), f, v, m. 

Dentals (tooth- sounds) : d, t, (th), 1, n, r, s. 

Gutturals (throat-sounds) : g, c, k, qu, (ch), h, n (see 7). 

Note.— Instead of dental and guttural^ the terms lingual and palatal are often used. 
2. According to their prolongation, into 

A. Semi-vowels ; of which 

1, m, n, r, are liquids (m and n being nasals), 
h is a, breathing. 

s is a sibilant. 

B. Mutes : to which belong 

P-mutes, p, b, (ph), f, labials, 

T-mutes, t, d, (th), dentals. 

K-mutes, k, c, qu, g, (ch), gutturals. 

Those on the same line are said to be of the same organ. 



CONSONANTS — SYLLABLES. 3 

Mutes are further divided into 

Texra&i (thin, smooth) : p, t, k, c, qu, hard (surd). 

Mediae (middle) : b, d, g, soft (sonant). 

[AapIrStae (aspirate, rough) : ph, th, ch,] aspirate. 

Those on the same line are said to be of the same order. 

3. Double consonants are : 1 = da in &dze ; x = ca (ki), gg ; i and u 
between two vowels are double sounds, half vowel, half consonant. 

Sounds of the Consonants. 

7. The consonants are sounded as in English, with the following 
exceptions : 

C is hard throughout = k. 

Ch in Latin words is pronounced like k ; in Greek words it = kh and 
is commonly pronounced as oh in German. 

G- is hard throughout, as in get, give, 

H at the beginning of a word is but slightly pronounced ; in the 
middle of a word it is almost imperceptible. 

I consonant (J) has the sound of a broad y ; nearly like y in yule. 

If has a guttural nasal sound before c, g, q, as in anchor, anguish. 

Qu = kw (nearly) ; before 0, qu = c. 

E is trilled. 

8 and X are always hard, as in hiss, &xe. 

T is hard throughout, as in tone ; never like t in nation. 

U consonant (V) is pronounced like the vowel, but with a slur. 

Syllables. 

(8, 9) 10. The syllable is the unit of pronunciation ; it 
consists of a vowel, or of a vowel and one or more conso- 
nants. 

A word has as many syllables as it contains separate vowels 
and diphthongs. 

In dividing a word into syllables, a consonant, between 
two vowels, belongs to the second : a-m5, / love ; li-xa, a 



Any combination of consonants that can begin a word 
(including inn) belongs to the following vowel ; in other 
combinations the first consonant belongs to the preceding 
vowel : a-sper, rough; feu-rtua, lucky; li-brl, books; a-mnis, 
river. 



4 QUANTITY. 

Remarks. — 1. The combinations that cannot begin a word are (a) 
doubled consonants : lio-eui, dry ; (b) a liquid and a consonant : al- 
mua, fostering ; am-bS, both ; an-gnis, snake ; ar-bor, tree. 

2. Compounds are treated by the best grammarians as if their parts 
were separate words : ab-igO, I drive off ; rfe-pHbliea, commonwealth. 

11. The last syllable of a word is called the ultimate 
(ultima, last); the next to the last the penult (paene, almost, 
and ultima) ; the one before the penult, the antepenult 
(ante, before, and paenultima). 

Remark. — A syllable is said to be open when it ends with a vowel ; 
close, when it ends with a consonant. 

Quantity. 

12. Distinguish carefully between the length of a sylla- 
ble and the length of a vowel : 

i . A syllable is said to be long by nature, when it contains 
a long vowel or diphthong : mds, custom ; caelum, heaven. 

Remarks. — 1. A vowel before nf, ns, gm, gn, is long by nature: 
Infellx, unlucky ; menia, table ; Sgmen, train ; fignns, lamb. 

2. Before i consonant ( j ) a vowel is long by nature : Pompfiiua, 
Pompey ; except in compounds of iugum, yoke (bl-iugns, tivo-horse), 
and in a few other words. 

2. A syllable is said to be long by position, when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double 
consonant : ars, art; collum, neck ; abrumpo, / break off ; 
p6r mare, through the sea ; nSx, murder. 

3. A syllable is said to be short when it contains a short 
vowel, which is not followed by two or more consonants : 
ldcus, place ; tabula, picture. 

Remark. — A vowel is short by nature when followed by another 
vowel (h does not count), or by nt, nd : dtas, God ; innooftntia, inno- 
cence ; amandns, to be loved. 

13. A syllable ending in a short vowel, followed by a 
mute with 1 or r, is said to be common (anceps, doubtful) : 
tenSbrae, darkness. 

Remark. — In prose such syllables are always short. In poetry they 
were short in early times, common in the Augustan period. 



ACCENTUATION— PAETS OF SPEECH. 5 

14. Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a 
diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is long : saevus, 
cruel; conclude, / shut up (from claudd, I shut) ; cog6 (from 
co-ago), I drive together. 

Accentuation. 

15. i. Dissyllabic words have the accent or stress on the 
penult : IxSnus, good. 

2. Polysyllabic words have the accent on the penult, when 
the penult is long ; on the antepenult, when the penult is 
short or common : mandare, to commit ; m&nddre, to chew ; 
integrum, entire; circtimdare, to surround; sup6rstit6s, 
survivors. 

Remarks. — 1. The little appendages (enclitics), que, ve, ne, add an 
accent to the ultimate of words accented on the antepenult: lfiminaque, 
and lights ; fltiminave, or rivers ; vtfmerene 1 from a plowshare f Dis- 
syllables and words accented on the penult follow the ordinary rule of 
accentuation : egomet, I indeed; amfreve, or to love. 

2. Compounds (not prepositional) of facere and dare retain the 
accent on the verbal form : calefacit, venumdare. 

3. Vocatives and genitives of substantives in ins of the second de- 
clension, as well as genitives of substantives in ium, retain the accent 
on the same syllable as the nominative : Vergfll. 

Parts of Speech. 

16. The Parts of Speech are the Noun, the Pronoun, the 
Verb, and the Particles, defined as follows : 

i. The Substantive (also loosely called noun) gives a 
name : vir, a man ; Codes, Codes ; donum, a gift. 

2. The Adjective adds a quality to the Substantive : 
. bonus vir, a good man. 

3. The Pronoun points out without giving the name : 
hie, this ; ille, that ; ego, /. 

4. The Verb expresses a complete thought, whether 
assertion, wish, or command : amat, he, loves ; amet, may he 
love ; ama, love thou ! 

^ i 5. The Adverb shows circumstances. 

i I ■ 6. The Preposition shows originally local relation. 

§ ( 7. The Conjunction shows connection. 



6 INFLECTION — THE SUBSTANTIVE — GENDER. 

Remakes. — 1. The Interjection is either a mere cry of feeling: Hi! 
ah I and does not belong to language, or falls under one of the above- 
mentioned classes. 

2. The Particles are mainly mutilated forms of the noun and pro- 
noun. 

Inflection. 

17. Inflection (inflexid, bending) is that change in the 
form of a word which shows a change in the relations of 
that word. It occurs chiefly at the end of the word. 

The noun, pronoun, and verb are inflected ; the particles 
are not capable of further inflection. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declension, 
and nouns and pronouns are said to be declined. 

The inflection of verbs is called conjugation, and verbs 
are said to be conjugated. 

The Substantive. 

18. A Substantive is either concrete or abstract ; concrete 
when it gives the name of a person, place, or thing ; abstract 
when it gives the name of a quality ; as amicitia, friend- 
ship. 

Concrete substantives are either proper or common : 
Proper when they are proper, or peculiar, to certain per- 
sons, places, or things : Horatius, Horace; Neapolis, Naples; 
Padus, Po. 

Common when they are common to a whole class : 
dominus, a lord; urbs, a city ; anuria, a river. 

Gender of Substantives. 

19. For the names of animate beings, the gender is de- 
termined by the signification ; for things and qualities, by 
the termination. 

Names of males are masculine ; names of females, femi-.. 
nine. Masculine : Romulus ; Iuppiter ; vir, man ; equus,^ 
horse. Feminine : Cornelia ; Iuno ; femina, woman ; equa, 
mare. 



GENDER. 7 

29. Some classes of words, without natural gender, have 
their gender determined by the signification : 

1. Names of months and winds, most names of rivers, 
and many names of mountains are masculine : as Aprilis, 
April; AquilO, the north wind; Albifl, the River Elbe ; 
AthOs, Mount Athos. 

Remarks.— 1. Of the rivers, Allia, Lethe, Matrons, Sagra, Styx are 
feminiue ;(Albiila, Acheron, Garumna vary, being sometimes masculine, 
sometimes ieminine J 

2. Of the mountains, Alpes, the Alps, is feminine ; so, too, sundry 
(Greek) names in a (G. ae), 6 (G. es). 

II. Many names of countries, islands, cities, plants, and 
trees are feminine : Aegyptus, Egypt ; Rhodus, Rhodes ; 
pirns, a pear-tree j abies, a fir -tree. 

Remarks. — 1. Many names of countries (especially Greek) and 
islands in us (G. i) follow the termination, and are masculine, except /iv ^'* 

i Aegyptus, Cyprus, Peloponnesus, Bhodus, and some others, mainly Greek. 

^ 2. Most names of* trees with stems in -too (N. -ter) are masculine: 
oleaster, wild olive; pinaster, wild pine. So also most shrubs : damns,' 
bramble-bush ; rhlls, sumach. Neuter are acer, maple ; pap&ver, poppy 
(usually) ; rOfeuj, oak ; slier, willow ; sftber, cork-tree ; tuber, mush- ' 
room. 

III. All indeclinable substantives, and all words and 
phrases treated as indeclinable substantives, are neuter : fas, 
right ; a longum, a long ; scire tuum, thy knowing ; triste 
vale, a sad "farewell." 

21. i. Substantives which have but one form for mascu- 
line and feminine are said to be of common gender : civis, 
citizen (male or female) ; comes, companion ; index, judge. 

2. Substantiva mobilia are words of the same origin, whose 
different terminations designate difference of gender : ma- 
gister, master, teacher; magistra, mistress; servus, serva, 
slave (masc. and fern.) ; victor, victriz, conqueror (masc. 
and fern.). 

3. If the male and female of animals have but one desig- 
nation, mas, male, and ffcmina, female, are added, when it is 

necessary to be exact: pivo mfts (masculus), peacock; pav8 
fSmina, peahen. These substantives are called epicene. y 
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NUMBER — CASES. 



Number. 



22. In Latin there are two numbers : the Singular, 
denoting one ; the Plural, denoting more than one. 

Cases. 

23. In Latin there are six cases : 

i. Nominative (Case of the Subject). 
Answers the question : who t what t 

2. Genitive (Case of the Complement). 

Answers the question : whose f whereof f 

3. Dative (Case of Indirect Object or Personal Interest). 

Answers the question : to whom f for whom f 

4. Accusative (Case of Direct Object). 

Answers the question : whom f what f 

5. Vocative (Case of Direct Address). 

6. Ablative (Case of Adverbial Relation). 

Answers the question : where f whence f wherewith f 

Note.— These six cases are the remains of a larger number. The Locative (answers 
the question : where ?) is akin to the Dative, and coincident with it in the 1st and 3d 
Declensions ; in the 2d Declension it is lost in the Genitive ; it is often blended with, 
the Ablative inform, regularly in syntax. The Instrumental (answers the question : 
wherewith ?), which is found in other members of the Indo-European family, is like- 
wise merged in the Ablative. 

24. According to their syntactical use, the cases are divided 
into Casus Recti, or Independent Cases, and Casus Obliqui, 
or Dependent Cases. Nominative and Vocative are Casus 
Recti, the rest Casus Obliqui. 

25. The case-forms arise from the combination of the 
case-endings with the stem. 

1. The stem is that which is common to a class of forma- 
tions. 

N0TK8.— 1. The stem is often so much altered by contact with the case-ending, and 
the case-ending so much altered by the wearing away of vowels and consonants, that 
they can be determined only by scientific analysis. So in the paradigm mSnsa, the 
stem is not mSns, but m&nsS, the final S having been absorbed by the ending in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural mSnsIs. So -d, the ending of the Ablative Singular, has 
nearly disappeared, and the locative ending has undergone many changes (8, SI, I, S). 
The " crude form " it is often impossible to ascertain. 



DECLENSIONS. 9 

2. The root is an ultimate stem, and the determination of the root belongs to com- 
parative etymology. The stem may be of any length ; the root was probably a mono- 
syllable. In penna the stem is pennfi- ; in penxrala, pennnlS- ; in pennStnlns , 
pennfitulo- ; the root is pet (potna, poena, penna), and is found in pet-ere, to fall 
upon, to fly at ; Greek, n-cr-opou, nrtpov ; English, feather. 

2. The case-endings are as follows : 

~ -a. 



Sg.— N.V. 


Wanting or m, 


,f..s; 


;n. 


-m. 


Pl.- 


-N.V. 


-* ; -I; n. 


G. 


-is ; -I. 










G. 


-um j nun. 


D 


-I. 










D. 


-bus; -Is. 


Ac. 


-m, -em. 










Ac. 


-s; n. -a. 


Ab. 


Wanting ; -e. 










Ab. 


-bus; -Is. 






Declensions 







26. There are five declensions in Latin, which are charac- 
terized by the final letter of their respective stems (stem- 
characteristic). 

For practical purposes and regularly in lexicons they are also im- 
properly distinguished by the ending of the Genitive Singular. 





Stem Characteristic. 


Genitive S 


I. 


a (fi). 


ae. 


II. 


6. 


I. 


III. 


I, ft, a consonant. 


Is. 


IV. 


ft. 


US. 


V. 


*. 


&. 



Remark. — The First, Second, and Fifth Declensions are called 
Vowel Declensions ; the Third and Fourth, which really form but one, 
the Consonant Declension, i and u being semi-consonants. 

27. The case-endings in combination with the stem-char- 
acteristics give rise to the following systems of terminations: 







Singular. 






I. 


II. 


III. 


N. 


a. 


us ; wanting ; urn, 


s; wanting. 


G. 


ae. 


I. 


is. 


D. 


ae. 


0. 


I. 


Ac. 


am. 


tun. 


em, im* 


V. 


a. 


e; wanting ; nm. 


s. 


Ab. 


S. 


5. 


•,t 



IO FIRST DECLENSION. 

IV. V. 

N. V. ns ; ft. 68. 

G. lis. 8l, 6. 

D. nl, ft. 8l, 6. 

Ac. urn; ft. em. 

Ab. ft. 6. 

Plural. 
I. II. III. 

N. V. ae. I ; ft. 6s ; a, ia. 

G. arum. urn, Oram. nm, ium. 

D.Ab. Is. Is. ibns. 

Ac. Ss. Os ; a. Is, 6s ; a, ia. 

IV. V. 

N. V. fts ; na. 6s. 

G. num. irnm. 

D. Ab. nbns, ibns. ebns. 

. v . Ac. fts; na. 6s. 

w 

28. General Rules of Declension. 

i. The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Singular of 
the Second Declension when the Nominative ends in -ns. 

2. In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions the Nominative, 
Accusative, and Vocative cases are alike in the Plural. 

3. Neuter substantives have the Nominative, Accusative, and Vo- 
cative alike ; in the Plural these cases always end\ in a. 

4. The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike in all declensions. 

/ FIRST DECLENSION. 

29. The stem ends in a, which is weakened from an 
original ft. The Nominative is the simple stem, with no 
ending. 



Sg.— N. 


mfinsa (f.), 


the table. 


a table. 


G. 


mensae, 


of the table, 


of a table. 


D. 


m6nsae, 


to, for the table, 


to, for a table. 


Ac. 


mtinsam, 


the table, 


a table. 


V. 


m6nsa, 


table ! 


table ! 



Ab. mfinsfi, from, with, by the table, from, with, by a table. 



SECOND DECLENSION. II 



PL.-N. 


minsae, 


the tables, 


tables. 


G. 


mensffnun, 


of the tables, 


of tables. 


D. 


mensls, 


to, for the tables, 


to, for tables. 


Ac. 


mfinafis, 


the tables, 


tables. 


V. 


mensae, 


tables ! 


tables ! 



Ab. mensls, from, with, by the tables, from, with, by tables. 

Remarks. — 1. The early ending of the Gen., fig, is retained in the 
classical period only in the form familiSs, of a family, in combination 
with pater, father, mfiter, mother, Alius, son, fOia, daughter; viz., pater- 
flwd Il tt) ^ter fl «nill S . ) fmn. fiu nili^ ra afami 1 i«.. ( 

*y 2. The Loc. Sing, is like the Genitive : BQmae, at Rome ; mllitiae, 
abroad. 

3. The Gen. Sing, sometimes ends in -SI in poetry ; the Gen. PI. some- 
times takes the form -nm instead of -firnm ; this occurs chiefly in the 
Greek words amphora (amphora, measure of tonnage), and drachma, 
franc — (Greek coin). The poets make frequent use of this form in 
Greek patronymics in -da, -dfis, and compounds of -cola (from colC, 1 
inhabit) and -gena (from root gen, beget). 

4. The ending -Sbui is found (along with the regular ending) in the 
Dat. and Abl. PI. of dea, goddess, and fllia, daughter. 



30. Rule of Gender. — Substantives of the First Declen- 
sion are feminine, except when males are meant. 

Exception. — Hadria, the Adriatic, is masculine. 
SECOND DECLENSION. 

31. The stem ends in 5, which in the classical period is 
usually weakened to t. In combination with the case- 
endings it contracts into 6 or disappears altogether. In the 
Vocative (except in neuters) it is weakened to 8. 

The Nominative ends in s (m. and f.) and m (n.). But 
many masculine stems in which the final vowel, 6, is pre- 
ceded by r, drop the us and e of the Nominative and 
Vocative, and insert 8 before the r if it was preceded by a 
consonant. 

; The final -o is often retained after u or v until the first 
century a.d.; as servos, slave. 
\ 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 



(32) 33. Hortus (m.), garden; puer (m.), boy ; ager (m.), 
field; bellum (n.), war, are thus declined : 



So.— N. 


hortus, 


puer, 


»*«*> 


bellum, 


G. 


hortl, 


puerl, 


»grt» 


belli, 


D. 


hortO, 


puerO, 


*grt> 


bellO, 


Ac. 


hortum, 


puerum, 


agrum, 


bellum, 


V. 


horte, 


puer, 


ag«> 


bellum, 


Ab. 


hortC, 


puerO, 


H&, 


bellO, 


Pl.— N. 


hortl, 


puerl, 


*grt> 


bella, 


G. 


hortOrum, 


puerOrum, 


agrOrum, 


bellOrum, 


D. 


hortls, 


puerls, 


agrls, 


bollU, 


Ac. 


hortCs, 


puerOs, 


*gr*» 


bella, 


V. 


hortl, 


puerl, 


ftgrl, 


bolla, 


Ab. 


hortls. 


puerls. 


agprl*. 


bellle. 



V Remarks. — 1. Stems in -io have Gen. Sing, for the most part in I 
until the first century a.d.; without change of accent : ingenl (N. 
ingenium), of genius, Vergfll, of Vergil. See 15, r. 3. 
. 2. Proper names in -ius (stems in -io) have Voc. in I, without change 
of accent : AntonX, TullI, GSI, Vergfll. Fflius, son, and geuiui , genius, 
form their Voc. in like manner : fill, geul. In solemn discourse -us of 
the Nom. is employed also for the Vocative. So regularly deui, God ! 
•■ 3. The Loc. Sing, ends in I (apparent Genitive), as BhodI, at Rhodes, 
TarentI, at Tarentum. 

i 4. In the Gen. PI. -um instead of Oram is found in words denoting 
coins and measures ; as, nummum, of moneys = sfttertium, of sesterces; 
denfirium ; talentum, of talents ; modium, of measures ; iugerum ; me- 
dimnum ; stadium. Likewise in some names of persons : deum (also 
-Brum) ; llberum ; virum (poetical, except in technical expressions, as 
triumvirum) ; socium. Most of these have fd$p the regular endings. 
- 5. The Loc. PI. is identical with the DteE&e : Delphls, at Delphi. 

6. Dens, God, is irregular, and declined as follows : Sg. N. V. deus ; 
G. del; D. deO; Ac. deum; Ab. deO. PI. N. V. del, dil, dl; G. deum, 
defrum ; D. Ab. dels, dils, dls ; Ac. deos. 



34. Rule of Gender. — Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
in -um neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminine are : 1st. Cities and islands, as, Corinthus, 
Samus. 2d. Most trees, as, fftgus, beech; pirns, pear-tree. 3d. Alvns, 
belly; eolus, distaff; humus, ground ; vannus, wheat-} an. 4th. Many 
' Greek nouns, as, atomus, atom. 

^outers are : pelagus, sea; virus, venom ; valgus, the rabble. 



' ?piRD DECLEHSIOff— CONSONANT STEMS. 1 3 

! ^ 

q ,^° THIRD DECLENSION. 

' 35. 1. The stem ends in a consonant, or in the close 
vowels i and u. 

2. The stems are divided according to their last letter, 
called the stem-characteristic, following the subdivisions of 
the letters of the alphabet : 

I. — Consonant Stems. II. — Vowel Stems. 

A. Liquid stems, ending in 1, m, n, r. 1. Ending in i. 

B. Sibilant stems, ending in s. 2. Ending in u. 

(1. Ending in a P-mute, b, p. (Compare the Fourth 

C. Mute stems, ■] 2. Ending in a K-mute, g, c. Declension.) 

(3. Ending in a T-mute, d, t. 

36. 1. The Nominative Singular, masculine and femi- 
nine, ends in s, which, however, is dropped after 1, n, r, s, 
and combines with a K-mute to form x. The final vowel 
of the stem undergoes various changes. 

The Vocative is like the Nominative. 

In the other cases, the endings are added to the un- 
changed stem. 

2. Neuters always form : 

The nominative without the case-ending 8. 

The Accusative and Vocative cases in both numbers like 
the Nominative. 

The Nominative Plural in &. • J"' il ^ Xi ' 

I.-CONSONANTSTEMS. v(( .. 

A.— Liquid Stems. .---'- 

1. Liquid Stems in L " 4 ^' ,l '' 

(37, 38) 39. Form the Nominative without 8. These 

comprise : < < * > > ; 

A. Those in which the stem-characteristic is preceded by a vowel : ' 

B. Two neuter substantives with stems in -U, one of which is lost in 
the Nominative : mel, mollis, honey; fel, fellis, gall. 

So. — N. cOnsnl, consul (m.). Pl. — N. odnsulft, the consuls. 

G. cOnsulis, G. cQnsulum, 

D. c&nsnll, D. cOnsulibus, 

Ac. cOnsnlom, Ac. cGnsulft, 

V. consul, V. c&nsulft, 

Ab. cOnsule, Ab. cSnsulibui. 
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CONSONANT STEMS. 



Rules of Gender. — i. Stems in -1 are masculine. 

Exceptions : 80, ochre, is neuter, and occasionally sal, salt. 

2. Stems in -11 are neuter. rf* • *'- /y f '" 

2. Liquid Stems in m. 

40. Nominative with s. One example only : hiem(p)s, 
winter (f.) ; Gen., hiem-is, Dat., hiem-i, etc. 

3. Liquid Stems in n. 

41. Most masculine and feminine stems form the Nomi- 
native Singular by dropping the stem-characteristic and 
changing a preceding vowel to o. 

Some masculine and most neuter stems retain the stem- 
characteristic in the Nominative and change a preceding 
i to e. 



42. 




MA8CULINE. 


FEMININE. • 


NEUTER. 


Sg.- 


-N. 


led, lion(m.), 


imagO, likeness (f.), 


ndmen, name (n.), 




G. 


leBnis, 


imaginis, 


nominis, 




D. 


leftnl, 


imiginl, 


nominl, 




Ac. 


leOnem, 


imaginem, 


ndmen, 




V. 


le8, 


imagO, 


nSmen, 




Ab. 


leone, 


imagine, 


nomine, 


Pl.- 


-N. 


leonft, 


imagines, 


nomina, 




G. 


leOnum, 


imftginum, 


nominTun. 




D. 


leonibns, 


imaginibus, 


nOminibns, 




Ac. 


leOnes, 


imagines, 


nOrnina, 




V. 


leOnes, 


imagines, 


nomina, 




Ab. 


lednibus. 


imaginibus. 


nOminibus. 



AniS, G. Anienii, the 
Sanguii, blood, and 



Irregular formations : earU, G. carais, flesh ; 
Anio river ; N6riS, G. NeriSnis, a proper name, 
pollis, flour, drop the stem-characteristic and add 8 to form nominative ; 
G. sanguinis, pollinis. 

43. Rules of Gender. — 

i. Masculine are nouns in -6, ( - /">'■-' 
Save those in -do, -go, and -io, -tc u ' 
, ' Withcar8,/0s7*?\but cardo, drdo, 

Are masculine with ligo, margo ; 
So harpago, and in -io ^ 

All concrete nouns like pugio.* 

* cardQ, hinge ; harpagO, grappling-hook ; ligO, mattock ; margO, border ; OrdO, 
rank ; pugiO, dagger. 



CONSONANT STEMS. 
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2. Substantives in -en (-men) are neuter. 

Exceptions. — Masculine are lien, splen, spleen; rents (pi.), kidneys ; 
pecten, comb, and a few others, mostly names of males. 



U 4 


. Liquid Stems in r. 




44. Form Nominative without 


s. 




45. SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAE 


'.. PLUBAL. 


N. labor, toil (m.), 


labores, 


pater, father (m.), patres, 


G. laboris, 


labOrum, 


patris, 


patrum, 


D. labCrl, 


laborious, 


patrl, 


patribm, 


Ac. laborem, 


labores, 


patrem, 


patrSs, 


V. labor, 


labores, 


pater, 


patrSs, 


Ab. labSre, 


labfribus. 


patre, 


patribm. 


Irregular formations 


: Four neuters, ebur, 


ivory; femur, thigh; 



iecur, liver; rQbur, oak, show Gen. in -oris'; two of these, femur, iecur, 
have also the irregular forms feminis and ieeineris, iecinoris, iodnoris. 
Iter, way, has G. itineria ; and supeUSx, furniture, has G. snpeUeotilis. 

"f Remark. — Imber, shower, linter, skiff, iter, bag, venter, belly, have 

* "** Gen. PL in -ium. Imber has also sometimes Abl. Sing, in I. 

46. Rules of Gender. — 1. Substantives in -er and -or are 
masculine. 2. Substantives in -ar and -ur are neuter. 

Exceptions. — Masculine are salar, trout; furfur, bran, and names 
of animals in -ur. 

Feminine are linter, arbor. 
Neuters are*: wr, fleotnfr, marmor, 
Aequor. iter, acer, piper, 
Verber , liber, ySr, oadftyer, 
Ador, tuber, and papaver.* 

B.— Sibilant Stems. 

47. The Nominative has no additional s, and changes in 
masculines e to i, and in neuters e or to n before 8. . 

In the oblique cases, the 8 of the stem usually passes over, 
between two vowels, into r. 

48. SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 

N. A. V. genus, kind (n.), genera, 
G. generis, generum, 

generibus, 
generibus. 



SINGULAR. 

genus, kind (n.), 

generis, 
D. genert, 
Ab. genere, 



SINGULAR. 


PLUBAL. 


oorpus, body (n.), 


corpora, 


corporis, 


oorporum, 


corporl, 


corporibus, 


oorpore, 


oorporibus. 



* arbor, tree ; acer, maple ; ador, spelt ; aequor, sea ; cadaver, dead body ; f5r, 
spelt ; iter, way ; marmor, marble ; nectar, nectar; papSver, poppy ; piper, pep- 
per ; tflber, tumor ; liber, teat ; vfir, spring ; [verber], thong ; linter, skiff. 



1 6 THIRD DECLENSION. 

Remark. — Ai, a copper, and oe, bone, form the Gen. PL in -ium, after 
the usage of vowel stems. So also mils, mouse. £ Jx j^ 

49. Rules of Gender. — i. Masculine are substantives in -is 
(-oris), and -6s (-oris). ;t a*,. .'*. ,< u* -. /;. . 

2. Neuter are substantives in -us (-eris, -oris), and in -us 
-^.(-uris). i\ f{4<„ * - s*.+ * *.•'* ."-..v. • 

Exceptions.^— 5s, mouth (G. firii), is neuter; tellfli, earth (G. -Oris), is 
feminine; and leput, hare (G. -orii), mfli, mouse (G. mflrii), are masculine. 

^ C— Mute Stems. 

50. All masculines and feminines of mute stems have s in 
the Nominative. Before s a P-mute is retained, a K-mute 
combines with it to form x, a T-mute is dropped. 

Most polysyllabic mute stems change their final vowel i 
into e in the Nominative. 

The stems show variations as follows : 

51. Stems in a P-mute. 



So. — N. prlncepi, chief (m.) t 


Pl.— principal, 


G. prlncipis, 




prlncipum, 


D. prlncipl, 




prlncipibui, 


Ac. prlncipem, 




prlncipe*, 


Y. prlncepi, 




principal, 


Ab. prlncipe, 




prlncipibus. 


52. Stems in a K-mute. 






So.— N. rex, king (m.). 


Pl.— regit, 


G. regii, 




regum, 


D. regf, 




rSgibni, 


Ac. regem, 




*g*, 


V. rex, 




***, 


Ab. rege, 




rtgibui. 


Irregular formations : 


nix (G. nivii), mow; bfe (G. bovii; see 


71)', ox. 






53. Stems in a T-mute. 






So.— N. aetfii,oflre(f.), Pl. 


—aetata, So.- 


-pei,/oo*(m.), Pl.— pede*, 


G. aet&tii, 


aetfitam, 


pedii, pedum, 


D. aetfitl, 


aetfitibns, 


pedl, pedibus, 


Ac. aetfitem, 


aetata, 


pedem, pedes, 


V. aetffs, 


aetfttfe, 


pai, pedes, 


Ab. aetitte, 


aetfitibui. 


pede, pedibua. 


Irregular formations : cor (G. cerdii), heart ; nox (G. noetii), night ; 



caput (G. capitis), head ; lac (G. lactii), milk. 



VOWEL STEMS. I J 

54. Many substantives of this class have the termination -iumin the 
Gen. PI. and -I in the Abl. Singular. 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with the characteristic preceded by a 
consonant, have the Gen. PL in -ium : urbium, of cities ; arcium, of 
citadels ; montium, of mountains ; noctium, of the nights. 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with characteristic preceded by a long 
vowel or diphthong, vary : dOt-ium, of dowries ; llt-ium, fauo-ium, 
fraud-um (-ium), laud-nm (-ium). But vBcum, of voices. 

Monosyllabic mute stems with characteristic preceded by a short 
vowel have -urn : opum, of resources ; but fac-ium, nuc-um (-ium), niv-ium 
(•wn). 

The polysyllabic stems in -nt and -rt have more frequently -ium, as 
clientium (-urn), of clients ; cohortium (-urn), of companies. 

Of other polysyllabic stems feminine stems in -fit have frequently 
both -urn and -ium, as aetfitum and aetfitium, olvitfitum and cXvitfitium, 
etc.; the rest have usually -um. Palus, marsh, has usually palfidium. 



55. Rule of Gender.— Mute stems, with Nominative in s, 
are feminine. /Vr///«. «j .1. fr> -~~- ttf • 

i. Exceptions in a lt-mute. /^ / '„ t *' - c * /' * ~ ' ~ *" 

Masculine -unx, -ix, and -ex, 

Saving forfex, forpex, nex 1A 

L6x, vlbex, faex, and forms of [prex].* 
Calx, heel, and calx, chalk, vary. 

2. Exceptions in a t-mute. . j. . . « * » 

Masculine are lapis, stone, and substantives in -es, '-itis, except 

merges (f.), sheaf; ^axiH^wall; also &*,foot. ^awj * - '* ... <v^v > 

Masculines in -ns are : dens, tooth ; ftns, spring ; mOns, mountain ; 
pons, bridge; rudens, rope; torrCns, torrent. 

Neuters are only : oor, heart, lac, milk, and caput, head. ^ 

II.-VOWEL StEMS. 
1 . Vowel Stems In i. 

56. Masculines and f eminines form their Nominative in s. 
Some feminines change, in the Nominative, the stem- 
vowel i into e. 

Neuters change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel i 
into e. This e is generally dropped by polysyllabic neuters 
after 1 and r. 

* faex, dregs ; forfex, shears ; forpex, tongs ; lex, law ; nex, slaughter ; [prex], 
prayer ; vlbex, weal . 
2 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 



Stems in i have Genitive Plural in -itun. 
Neuter stems in i have the Ablative Singular in i, and 
Nominative Plural in -ia. 



Sg.-N. 


collis, hill y 


turris, tower, vulp8s,/ox, 


mare, sea, 


animal, livin 


G. 


collis, 


turris, 


vulpis, 


maris, 


animalis, 


D. 


coUI, 


turrl, 


vulpl, 


marl, 


animfill, 


Ac. 


coUem, 


turrim(em), 


vulpem, 


mare, 


animal, 


V. 


collis, 


turris, 


vulpes, 


mare, 


animal, 


Ab. 


colle, 


turrX(e), 


vnlpe, 


marl, 


animfill, 


PL.-N. 


CO 1168, 


turrSs, 


vnlpes, 


maria, 


animSlia, 


G. 


collium, 


turri-um, 


vulpium, 


marum, 


axrimalium, 


D. 


collibus, 


turri-bus, 


vulpibus, 


maribus, 


animalibus, 


Ac. 


collls(es), 


turrls(6s), 


vulpls(68), 


maria, 


animSlia, 


V. 


collSs, 


turres, 


vulpGs, 


maria, 


animSlia, 


Ab. 


collibus. 


turri-bus. 


vulpibus. 


maribus. 


animalibus. 



57. Remarks. — 1. The proper ending of the Ace. Sing, -im is re- 
tained always in sitis, tussis, vis ; and in names of towns and rivers in 
-is, as Neapolis, Tiberis ; usually in febris, puppis, restis, securis, turris ; 

/occasionally in clfivis, crfitis, cutis, messis, nSvis. \ 

2. The Abl. in -I is found in substantives that regularly have -im 
in Ace. (except perhaps restis) :(also not unfrequently in amnis, avis, 
canalis, clvis, classis, finis, fastis, Ignis, orbia, unguis ; occasionally in 
anguis, bOis, clSvis, collis, corbis, messis} regularly in neuters in e, al, 
and ar, except in rtte, and in the towns Caere, Fraeneste. 

3. In the Gen. PL, instead of the ending -ium, -um is found always 
in canis, dog, iuvenis, young man, p&nis, bread, senex, old, struSs, heap, 
volucris, bird; usually in. apis, bee, sSdes, seat, vfttes, bard ^frequently 
in mensis, month. On imber, etc., see 45, R. ; 

4. The proper ending of the Ace. PL, -Is J is found frequently in the 
classical period along with the later termination -Ss. 

58. Rule of Gender. — 1. Vowel stems, with Nominative 
in -es are feminine ; those with Nominative in -is are partly 
masculine, partly feminine. 

2. Vowel stems, with Nominative in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 

3 . TJte wsi - arefemrnirre; 

Remarks. — 1. Of the names of animals in -is, some are masculine : 
tigris, tiger (fein. in poetry) ; canis, dog (also fern.); piscis, ,/SsA ,* others 
feminine : apis, bee ; avis, bird; ovis, sheep; fBlis, cat (usually felSs). 
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2. Mascullnl generis orbis, pfinis, postis , amis ; 

Are these words that end in -is : vectis, Tennis, unguis , mengjs, 

amnis, axis, btlris, collia, — antes, casses, mfines, (plural) — 

caulis, crtnis. foscis, follis, Add to these the mullet, mflgil, 

finis, fastis, Ignis, torris ; Which is sometimes mflgilis.* 

2. Vowel Stems in u. 

59. Of stems in u, the monosyllabic stems, two in num- 
ber, belong to the Third Declension. 

Sg. — N. grtls, crane (f.), l Pl. — grass, 

G. grais, graam, 

D. grui, graibas, 

Ac. graem, grues, 

V. grfls, graes, 

Ab. grae, graibas. 
Ms, swine, (commonly f.), usually subos, in Dat. and Abl. Plural. 

FOURTH DECLENSION. / 

(60) 81. The Fourth Declension embraces only dissyllabic 
and polysyllabic stems in u. 

The endings are those of the Third Declension. 

In the Genitive and Ablative Singular, and in the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative Plural (sometimes, too, in 
the Dative Singular), the u of the stem absorbs the vowel of 
the ending, and becomes long. 

In the Dative and Ablative Plural u becomes i before the 
ending -bus. 

The Accusative Singular, as always in vowel stems, has 
the ending -m, without a connecting vowel (compare the 
Accusative in -i-m of the stems in i), hence -u-m. 

MASCULINE. NEUTER. 

So.— K frttctus, fruit, Pl.— frflctfls, Sg.— cornfl, horn, Pl.~ cornaa, 

G. frflctfls, frflctuum, corntls, cornuom, 

B. fractal (fructfl),^ fractious, cornfl, cornibus, 

Ac. frflctum, frflctfls, cornfl, cornaa, 

V. frflctus, frflctfls, cornfl, cornaa, 

Ab. frfletfl, frflctibus. cornfl, cornibus. 

* Amnis, river ; antes (pl.), rows ; axis, axle ; bflris, plow-tail ; casses (pl.), 
toils ; canlis, stalk ; collis, hill ; crlnis, hair ; Snsis, glaive ; fascis, fagot ; follis, 
bellows ; funis, rope ; fastis, cudgel ; Ignis, fire ; mfines (pl.), Mams; mSnsis, 
month : mflgil(is), mullet : orbis, circle ; pfinis, bread ; postis, door-post ; torris, 
fire-brand ; unguis, nail ; vectis, lever ; vermis, worm. 
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Remarks. — Plural: 1. Bat., Abl. The original form -trims is re- 
tained always in aeus, needle ; arena, bow ; quereus, oak; tribus, tribe; 
sometimes in a few other words. 

2. Domus, house, is declined: G. domtli. D. domul. Ac. domunu 
V. domus. Ab. domO. Loc. doml (domul). PI. N. domtli. G. domornm. 
D. Ab. domibus. Ac. domQs, domus. 

62. Rule of Gender. — Substantives in -ua are masculine ; 
those in -u are neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminities are acus, needle, domus, house, IdtU (pi.), 
the Ides, manus, hand, penus, victuals, portlous, piazza, tribus, tribe. 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

63. The stem ends in -e ; Nominative in & 

In the Genitive and Dative Singular -e is shortened after 
a consonant ; after a vowel it remains long. 

In the Accusative Singular we find always 6. 

The ending in the Genitive Singular is that of the Second 
Declension, -i ; the other endings are those of the Third. 

MASCULINE. FEMINISTS. 

Sg.— N. dies, day, Pl.— dies, So.— res, thing, Pl.— res, 

G. difil, dierum, rel, rerun, 

D. diei, diebus, rel, rebus, 

Ac. diem, dies, rem, res, 

V. dies, dies, r6s, res, 

Ab. die, diebus. re, rebus. 

Remarks. — 1. Plural: Gen., Bat., Abl. Common in but two sub- 
stantives, dies, res. 

2. Many words of the Fifth Declension have a parallel form, which 
follows the First Declension, as mollities, softness, and mollitia. Where 
this is the case, forms of the Fifth Declension are usually found only 
in the Nom., Ace, and Abl. Singular. 

64. Rule of Gender. — Substantives of the Fifth Declen- 
sion are feminine except dies (which in the Sing, is common, 
and in the Pl. masculine), and meridies (m.), midday. 

^/ 
Declension of Greek Substantives. 

65. Greek substantives, especially proper names, are com- 
monly Latinized, and declined regularly according to their 
stem-characteristic. Many substantives, however, either 
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retain their Greek form exclusively, or have the Greek and 
Latin f orms side by side. These variations occur principally 
in the Singular, in the Plural the declension is usually 
regular. 

Singular Forms of Greek Substantives. 
First Declension. 





N. 


PflnelopO, 




LeOnidas, 


AnehlsOe, 




G. 


Penelope*, 




LeOnidae, 


Anchisae, 




D. 


Pflnelopae, 




LeOnidae, 


Anohlsae, 




Ac. 


PenelopOn, 


> 


LeOnidam, fin, 


AnchlsOn, am, 




V. 


Penelope, 




LeOnidfi, 


AnchlsO, ft, ft, 




Ab. 


POnelopfi. 




LeOnidfi. 


Anohlsfi. 








Second Declension. 




N. 


DOlos, us, 


Ilion, nm, 


Panthtls, 


AndrogeOs, as, 


6. 


Dell, 




Ilil, 


PanthI, 


Androgel, 


D. 


D010 


> 


IU0, 


PanthO, 


AndrogeO, 


Ac. 


DOlon, nm, 


Ilion, nm, 


Panthfin, 


AndrogeOn, 0, Ona, 


V. 


D6le 


» 


Ilion, nm, 


Panthtt, 


AndrogeOs, 


Ab. 


DUO 




IU0. 


PanthO. 


AndrogeO. 








Third Declension. 




N. 


BolOn, SolO, 


Mr, air. 


XenophOn, 


Atlas, 


G. 


BolOnis, 


fieris, 


XenophOntis, 


Atlantis, 


D. 


BolOnI, 


fieri, 


XenophOntI, 


AtlantI, 


Ac. 


SolOna, em, 


Sera, em, 


XenophOnta, em, Atlanta, 


V. 


BolOn, 


fier, 


XenophOn, 


Atlft, % 


Ab. 


SolOne. 


Cere. 


XenophOnte. 


Atlante. 




N. 


ThalOs, 




Paris, 


herOs, hero, 




G. 


Thai-Otis, -is, 


ParicUs, os, 


hOrOis, 




D. 


Thal-OtI, -I, 


Porldl, I, 


hOrOl, 




Ac. 


Thai-Ota, -On, -em, 


Par -Ida, -im, -in, 


hOrOa, em, 




V. 


ThalO, 




Pari, Paris, 


herds, 




Ab. 


Thalfi. 




Paride. 


herOe. 








Mixed Declensions. 








ii. in 




ii. in. / 


ii. in. 




N. 


OrpheHs, 


> 


AthOs, 


Oedipus, 




G. 


Orphel, el, 


AthO, Onis, 


Oedip-odis, -1, 




D. 


OrpheO, 




AthO, 


OedipodI, 




Ac. 


Orpheum, ea, 


AthO, On, Onem, 


Oedip-nm, -oda, 




V. 


OrpheH, 




AthOs, 


Oedipe, 




Ab. 


OrpheO. 




AthOne. 


Oedip-ode, -0. 






ii. m 




n. in. 


III. IV. 




N. 


AohiUOs 


,ens, 


SOeratOs, 


DIdO, 




G. 


Achillis, 


i el, I, eOs, 


BOoratis, I, 


DIdlls, Onto, 




D. 


AchilU, 




SOcratl, 


DIdO, Onl, 




Ac. 


Aehillem, ea, On, 


SOoratOn, em, 


DIdO, Onem, 




V. 


AohiUOs, 0, On, e, 


80erat0,es, 


DIdO, 




Ab. 


AehiUe, 0, 1. 


BOorate. 


DIdO, One. 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 



Remarks. — 1. In the Gen. PI. -On and -*Qn are found in the titles of 
books ; as, Georgicon, Metamorphoseou. 

2. Many Greek names, of the Third Declension in Latin, pass over 
into the First Declension in the Plural; as, Thtloydidas, Hyperldac, and 
many names in -crate* ; as Socrates ; PL, Socratao (also SQcratss). 

3. In transferring Greek words into Latin, the Accusative Singular 
was sometimes taken as the stem : 

So KpaWjp, Ace. KpaTf|pa, (punch) bowl. 

crSter, crfiteris (masc), and crfitera (creterra), crfitflrae (fern.). 
SoXapCs, Ace. SaXajrfva, Salami*. 
Salamls, Salamlnis, and Salamlna, ae. 



IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 
I. Redundant Substantives. (Abundantla.) 

(66) 67. A. Heterogeneous Substantives, or those whose gender 
varies : 

i. The variation occurs in several cases in either number or in both. 



aevum, 


-us, 


age, 


iugulum, 


-us, 


collar-bone, 


baoulum, 


-us, 


staff, 


•nasus, 


-um, 


nose, 


battens, 


-um, 


girdle. 


palatum, 


•us, 


palate, 


c&seus, 


-urn, 


cheese, 


pfleua, 


-um, 


cap, 


cavum, 


-us, 


cavity, 


sagum, 


•us, 


cloak, 


cingulum, 
clipeus, 


-us, 


belt, 


tergum, 


•us, 


back, 


-um, 


shield, 


thesaurus, 


-um, 


treasure, 


collum, 


-us, 


neck, 


▼alius, 


•um, 


palisade, 


forum, 


-us, 


market, 


and many 


others. 




gladius, 


■um, 


sword, 









2. The gender varies in Singular and Plural. 

a. The Plural has -a sometimes, while the Singular ends in -us (or 
•er) : ollvus, hill, iocus, jest, locus (looa, localities ; loci, usually pas- 
sages in books, topics), and many others, especially names of places. 

b. The Plural has -I, while the Singular ends in -um : Alum, thready 
frenum, bit, rastrum, hoe, and many others. 

68. B. Heteroclites, or substantives which show different stems with 
the same Nominative ; Metaplasts, or those which have certain forms 
from another than the Nominative stem. Many of these belong also 
under 67. 



1. 1st, 2d. esseda, -um, chariot, 

ostrea, -um, oyster, 

2. 1st, 5th. duritia, -8s, hardness, 
and many others. See 63, r. 2. 

3. 2d, 1st. mendum, -a, fault, 



margarlta, -um, pearl, 
materia, -6s, matter, 
sertum, -a, wreath. 



IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 
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The following form their Plural according to the First Declension only : balneum, 
bath, dfilicium, pleasure, epulum, banquet, fulmentum, prop. 

4. 2d, 4th. Coins, distaff, domus, house, and a large number of substantives of 
the Fourth Declension have one or two cases of the Second ; so areas has G. arcl ; 
cdnfitus (-urn), iOssus (-am), have Nom. Plural in a ; senfitus, senate, has Gen. 
Sing, senfftl. 

Some substantives of the Second Declension form individual cases according to the 
Fonrth : fasti (Ac Pi. f&stus), fretnm (N. fretus, Ab. fretfl), lectus (G. lectus), 
and others. 

5. 3d, 2d. Vfts, vessel, and vSsum ; palumbSs, pigeon, and palumbus ; [iuger], 
acre, and iugerum ; all Greek nouns in -a (G. -atis), as pofima, poem (G. pofimatis), 
but PI. Gen. po5mat6rum, Dat. Abl. poSmatls. 

6. 3d, 5th. Fames, hunger, tfibes, corruption, have Abl. fame, tSbfi ; requifis, 
quiet (G. -fitis) has Ace. requiem, Abl. requiS ; pl6bs (G. plfibis), commons, and 
plflbes (G. piebel). 

7. 2d, 3d, 1st. Vesper, evening, has Ace. vesperum ; Dat. Abl. vespero" ; PI. 
Nom. yespera of the Second Declension ; Ace. vesperam ; Abl. vesperS of the First ; 
Gen. yesperis ; Abl. yespere ; Loc. vespere, vesper! of the Third. 

8. Variations in the same Declension : femur (G. femoris, feminis, etc.) ; iecur 
(G. iecoris, iecinoris, etc.) ; peeus, early, also pecu (G. pecoris, peeudis, etc.). 



II. Defective Substantives. 



I. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 

69. A. Substantives used in Singular only : Singularia tantum. 
Most abstract substantives, and names of materials ; such as 
itlstitia, justice. aurum, gold. 

B. Substantives used in Plural only : PlurSlia tantum. 



angustiae, straits. 

arma, Oram, arms. 

armfimenta, 5rum, tackle. 
blgae, quadrigae, two-horse, four-horse 
chariot. 

neck. 

a short note. 

fetters. 

riches. 

banquet. 

watching. 

funeral procession. 

the internal organs. 

equipments. 

calendar. 

gullet. 



cervices, 

cooioilll, 

compedfis, 

dlvitiae, 

epulae (epulum), 

excubiae, 

exsequiae, 

exta, drum, 

exuviae, 

fasti (ffistus), 

fauces, 

fSriae, 

for6s, 

hlberna, 

IdCLs, Kalendae, . 



indutiae, 



holidays, 
door. 

winter quarters. 
Ides, Calends. 

Nones, 
truce. 



Insidiae, 

Hberl, 

m5n 8e, 

manubiae, 

minae, 

moenia, ium, 

nuptiae, 

penfttes, 

phalerae, 

praecordia, Brum, 

preces, -urn, 

reliquiae, 

renes, 

scfilae, 

spolia, Oram, 

tenebrae, 
valvae, 
verbera, um, 



viscera, 



ambuscade. 

children. 

shades of the dead. 

spoils. 

threats. 

town-wall. 

wedding. 

the Penates. 

trappings. 

diaphragm. 

prayer. 

remains. 

kidneys, 

stairway. 

spoils (sing, late, and 

poet.). 
darkness, 
folding-door 8. 
scourging (sing. poet. 

and late). 
entrails (sing, poet 

and late). 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 



C. Substantives used in Plural with a special sense: Heterology 



aedes, is, 


temple (better aedis), 


aedes, 


house, palace. 


aqua, 


water, 


aquae, 


mineral springs. 


auxilium, 


help, 


auxilia, 


auxiliaries, reinforcements. 


career, 


prison, 


careeree, 


barriers. 


castrum, 


fort, 


castra, 


camp. 


comitium, 


place of assemblage, 


comitia, 


assemblage for voting. 


cCpia, 


abundance, 


copiae, 


forces, troops. 


facultfis, 


capability, 


facilitates, 


goods. 


finis, 


end, limit, 


fines, 


territory, borders. 


forttlna, 


fortune, 


fortfinae, 


possessions. 


habena, 


strap, 


habenae, 


reins. 


impedlmentnm, 


hindrance, 


impedimenta, baggage. 


Uttera, 


letter (of the alphabet) 


, Utterae, 


epistle, literature. 


pars, 


part, 


partes, 


also role. 


rOstrum, 


beak, 


rostra, 


the tribunal at Home. 


son, 


lot, 


sortet, 


also oracle. 


tabula, 


board, tablet, 


tabulae, 


also accounts. 


▼igilia, 


a night-watch. 


vigiliae, 


pickets. 



2. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN CASE. 

70. A. Many verbals of the Fourth Declension occur only in the Ab. 11, as admonitft, 
cofictu, invltfttu, iusstl, iniutsu, mandfttu, miiiu, nfittl, permissfl, rogfftll. 

B. Some substantives have only two cases, as, fSs, nefKs, Sing. N. Ac; Instar, 
Sing. N. Ac. Some verbals in -us have in Plural only Norn, and Ace, as impetus, 
monitus. Greek neuters in -OS have only Nom. and Ace. Singular. 

C. Substantives with three cases: faex, dregs; Sing. N. D., Plur. Ab.; virus, 
slime ; Sing. N., G., Ab. 

D. lfSmo, nobody, substitutes for Gen. and Abl. nuHlus nominis, and nullO 
homine. In the Dat. and Ace. it is normal ; neminl, neminem. 



71. 



III. Peculiarities. 



as, assis (m.), a copper. 

aueeps, aucupis,/owfer. 

bos (for bovs), bovis (c), ox, cow. 

Pi. G., bourn. 

D. Ab., bubus, b(Jbus. 
caput, capitis (n.), head. 
anceps, ancipitis, tioo-headed. 
praeceps, -cipitis, headlong. 
car6, carnis it.), flesh. 

Pi. G. carnium. 
Ceres, Cereris, Ceres. 
far, farris (n.), spelt. 
fel, fellis (n.), gall. 
femur, femoris (n.), thigh. 
feminis. 



iter, itineris (n.), way, route. 
ieour, ieooris (n.;, liver. 

ieoinoris, ieoineris, iocineris. 
Itlppiter, Iovis. 
mel, mollis (n.), honey. 
nix, nivis (f.)» snow. 
OS, ossis (n.), bone (48 b.). 
OS, oris (n.), mouth. 
pollis, pollinis (m.), flour. 
sanguis, sanguinis (m.), blood. 
senex, senis, old man. 
supellex, supeliectilis (f.), furniture, 
Venus, Veneris, Venus, 



ADJECTIVES. 2$ 

ADJECTIVES. 

72. The adjective adds a quality to the substantive. Ad- 
jectives have the same declension as substantives, and ac- 
cording to the stem-characteristic are of the First and 
Second, or Third Declension. 

Adjectives of the First and Second Declension. 

73. Stems in -o for masculine and neuter, -a for femi- 
nine ; nominative in -us, -a, -um ; (er), -a, -am. The same 
variations in termination occur as in the substantives ; 
except that adjectives in -ins form Singular Genitive and 
Vocative regularly. See 33, r. 1 and 2. 

Bonus, bona, bonum, good. 
m. f. n. m. n N. 



So.— N. bonus, 


bona, 


bonum, 


Pl.— bonl, 


bonae, 


bona, 


O. bonl, 


bonae, 


bonl, 


bonOrum, 


bonSrum, 


bonOrum, 


D. bon5, 


bonae, 


bonO, 


bonis, 


bonis, 


bonis, 


Ac. bonum, 


bonam, 


bonum, 


bonOs, 


bonis, 


bona, 


V. bone, 


bona, 


bonum, 


bonl, 


bonae, 


bona, 


Ab.bonO, 


bonff, 


bonO, 


bonis, 


bonis, 


bonis. 



Miser, misera, miserum, wretched. 

So.— N. miser, misera, miserum, Pl.— miserl, miserae, misera, 
O. miserl, miserae, miserl, misero^tim,misera^um,miserOrum, 

D. misero\ miserae, miserO, miserls, miserls, miserls, 

Ac. miserum, miseram, miserum, miserOs, miserSs, misera, 
V. miser, misera, miserum, miserl, miserae, misera, 
Ab.miierO, misers, miserO, miserls, miserls, miserls. 

Piger, pigra, nigrum, slow. 

Sg.— N. piger, pigra, pigrum, PL.-pigrI, pigrae, pigra, 

G. pigrl, pigrae, pigrl, pigrOrum, pigrSrum, pigrOrum, 

D. pigrO, pigrae, pigrO, pigrls, pigrls, pigrls, 

Ac. pigrum, pigram, pigrum, pigrOs, pigrffs, pigra, 

V. piger, pigra, pigrum, pigrl, pigrae, pigra, 

Ab.pigrO, pigrS, pigrO, pigrls, pigrls, pigrls. 

74. Stems in -ro follow the same principle in the forma- 
tion of the Nominative masculine as the substantives, except 
that -ub is retained : 

i. In ferns, wild, properus, quick, praeproperus, prae- 
posterus, absurd, inferos, lower, superus, upper. 
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ADJECTIVES. 



2. Also when -ro is preceded by a long vowel ; as, austerus, 
harsh, maturus, early, procerus, tall, purus, pure, severus, 
serious, sincerus, sincere, serus, late, verus, tfrwe. 

Remarks. — 1. Dextera, dexterum, etc., right, are found side by side 
with dextra, dextrum, etc., throughout the language. Caesar uses only 
the shorter form. 

2. A few adjectives of this class lack the Nom. Sing, wholly or in 
part ; so there is no cOterus or posterns in the best period. 

75. !• I n poetry, but at all periods, we find -nm alongside of -Oram 
and -arum in the Gen. Plural. 

2. In the Dat. and Abl. PI. -ils from adjectives in -ins is often con- 
tracted to Is ; usually in names of months and in adjectives formed 
from proper names. 

76. The so-called pronominal adjectives show certain 
peculiarities in the declension of the singular, in the Gen- 
itive and Dative. They are : alter, one of the ttvo ; alteruter 
(a combination of alter and uter), either of the two ; alius, 
other ; neuter, neither ; nullus, none ; solus, sole ; totus, whole ; 
ullus, any j unus, one ; uter, which of the two. 





M. 


p. 


N. 


X. 


p. 


N. 


N. 


alter, 


altera, 


alteram, 


alius, 


alia, 


aliud, 


G. 


alterlus, 


alterlns, 


alterlns, 


alius, 


alius, 


alius, 


D. 


alterl, 


alterl, 


alterl, 


alii, 


alii, 


alii, 


Ac. 


alteram, 


alteram, 


alteram, 


alinm, 


aliam, 


aliud, 


Ab. 


alters, 


alterfi, 


altera. 


aiiO, 


alifi, 


alio. 


N. 


Wins, 


mia, 


fQlum, 


uter, 


ntra, 


ntrnm, 


G. 


tllllus, 


tUUus, 


nlllus, 


ntrlns, 


ntrlns, 


ntrlns, 


D. 


ton, 


ton, 


tali, 


ntrl, 


ntrl, 


ntrl, 


Ac. 


ullum, 


fUlam, 


ullum, 


ntrnm, 


ntram, 


utrum, 


Ab. 


0115, 


mis, 


Alio. 


ntrO, 


ntrfi, 


utrO. 



Like uter is declined neuter ; like Alius are declined nullus, solus, 
tOtus, flnns. The Plural is regular. 

Remarks. — 1. The Gen. alius is very rare, and as a possessive its 
place is usually taken by alienus. 

2. The I of the ending -Ins (except in alius) could be shortened in 
poetry. This was usually the case with alter, and regularly in the 
compounds of uter ; as, utrlusque. 
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3. In the compound alternter we find usually both parts declined ; 
sometimes the second only. 

4. Alios makes Nom. and Ace. Sing, neuter irregularly : aliud. 



Adjectives of the Third Declension. 

77. The declension of the adjectives of the Third Declen- 
sion follows the rules given for the substantives. 

Most adjectives of the Third Declension are vowel stems 
in -i, with two (rarely three) endings in the Nominative. 

The remaining adjectives of the Third Declension are 
consonant stems and have one ending only in the Nomi- 
native.^ 

ADJECTIVES OF TWO ENDINGS. 

78. i. These have (except stems in -ri) one ending in the 
Nominative for masculine and feminine, one for neuter. 

Most stems in -i form the masculine and feminine alike, 
with Nominative in 8 ; but the Nominative neuter weakens 
the characteristic i into e. (Compare mare, sea.) 

2. Several stems in -i, preceded by r (cr, tr, br), form the 
Nominative masculine, not by affixing s» but by dropping 
the i and inserting short e before the r, as, stem, fieri, sharp, 
Nom., Acer (m.), ficrifl (f.), ficre (n.). 

These adjectives are Seer, alacer, campester, celeber, oeler, equester, 
palfister, pedester, pnter, saltlber, Silvester, terrester, voluoer, and the last 
four months ; and are sometimes called adjectives of three endings. 

The e belongs to the stem in oeler, celerii, celere, swift y and therefore 
appears in all cases. 





M. and F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


>.— N. 


facilis, easy. 


facile, 


Seer, sharp, 


Scris, 


Sore, 


G. 


facilis, 


facilis, 


Boris, 


Scris, 


Scris, 


D. 


faetll, 


facill, 


Sort, 


Sort, 


Sort, 


Ac. 


facilem, 


facile, 


Sorem, 


Sorem, 


Sore, 


V. 


facilis, 


facile, 


Boer, 


Scris, 


Sore, 


Ab. 


facill, 


facill, 


son, 


Sort, 


Sort, 


„— N. 


facile*, 


faoilia, 


Seres, 


Seres, 


Soria, 


G. 


facilium, 


facilium, 


Sonuxn, 


Sorium, 


Sorium, 


D. 


facilibns, 


facilibus, 


ftcribus, 


Scribns, 


Scribus, 


Ac. 


faciles(Ie), 


facilia, 


Scres(Is), 


Scres(Is), 


Scria, 


V. 


faoiles, 


faoilia, 


Seres, 


Seres, 


Scria, 


Ab. 


facilibus, 


facilibus. 


Scribus, 


Scrilmg, 


Scribus, 
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Remark. — Stems in -Eli and -Sri differ from the substantival declen- 
sion in not dropping final -e in the Nom. Sing, neuter, except occa- 
sionally capital. See 56. 

79. Remarks. — 1. Many adjectives of two endings (except stems 
in -ri) have also -e in the Ablative. This is found chiefly in the poets. 
When, however, these adjectives become proper names, -e is the rule. 

2. The Gen. PL in -urn is found frequently in the poets. In clas- 
sical prose are found only Titiensnm and familiftmm. 

ADJECTIVES OP ONE ENDING. 

80. Adjective stems of one ending (consonant stems) close 
with 1, r, s, a p-mute, a k-mute, or a t-mute. Examples are : 

m 

vigil, alert, memor, mindful, pauper, poor, cicur, tame, ptlbSa, adult, vetus, old, 
vigilis. memoris. pauperis. cicuris. pliberig. veterit. 

particeps, sharing, caelebs, unmarried, inops, poor, 

participia. caelibis. inopis. 

audfix, bold, fBlIx, lucky, duplex, double, fer5x,./tefw, trux, savage, 
audftcis. ftllcis. duplicia. ferOeis. trucis. 

dives, rich, deses, slothful, compos, possessed of, pr1id8ns,wiM, conoors, harmonious, 
dlvitis. dfisidis. compotia. prfldentis. coneordis. 

Present active participles are also consonant stems and 
follow the same declension. 

(81) 82. The consonant stems have the same forms in all 
the genders, except that in the Accusative Singular, and 
in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, the 
neuter is distinguished from the masculine and feminine. 

In the oblique cases they follow in part the declension of 
vowel stems ; thus, 

i. In the Ablative Singular they have i and e — when / 
used as adjectives commonly i ; when used as substantives \ 
commonly e. 

The participles, as such, have e ; but used as substantives 
or adjectives, either e or i, with tendency to i. 

2. In the neuter Plural they have ia; except vetus, oldf, 
which has Vetera. Many have no neuter. , 

3. In the Genitive Plural they have : ium, when the stem- 
characteristic is preceded by a long vowel or a consonant ; 
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tun, when the characteristic is preceded by a short vowel. 
The participles have ium. 



M. and F. N. 
So.— N. feUx,tec*y $ felIx, 
G. fellcis, fBUcis, 
B. ftllcl, ftllcl, 
Ac. fellcem, fellx, 
V. fellx, fellx, 



M. and F. N. 

prttd6ns,wi**, prfLdfins, 
prUdentis, prudentis, 
prlldentl, prUdentl, 
prlldentem, prtldens, 
prudent, prtldens, 



M. and F. N. 
vetus, old, vetufl, 
veteris, veteris, 
veterl, veterl, 
veterem, vetus, 
vetus, vetus, 



Ab. fellcl (e), fellcl (e), prlldentl (e), prudentl (e), vetere (I>, vetere (D, 

Pi..— N. fellcOs, fBUcia, prttdentea, prtldentia, veterfis, vetera, 

6. felXcium, fellcium, prttdentium, prudentium, veteran, vetenim, 

T>. fellcibus, fellcibus, prtldentibas, prfidentibus, veteribus, veteribus, 

Ac. fellcfls, felleia, prttdentSs, prtldentia, veterfis, Vetera, 

V. felleft, fBUcia, prfLdentSs, prtldentia, veterSs, Vetera, 

Ab. fellcibus, fellcibus. prftdentibns, prUdentibus. veteribus, veteribus. 



M. and F. 
So.— N. amfins, loving, 
6. amantis, 

D. ftiwtmt r 

Ac amantem, 
V. amSns, 
Ab. amante (X), 



N. 



amantis, 
amantl, 



amante (I), 



M. and F. 
Pl— amantes, 
amantium, 
amantibus, 
amantes (Is), 
amantes, 
amantibus, 



N. 
amantia, 
amantium, 
amantibus, 
amantia, 
amantia, 
amantibus. 



83* Remarks. — 1. In the poets, -e is often found for -i in the Abl. 
Singular. Also in classical prose we find regularly paupere, vetere, 
and frequently dlvite, sapiente. 

With participles, -i is'usual when they are used as adjectives. 

2. In the Nom. and Acq. PI. -Is for -8s belongs to early Latin and 
the poets, but a few cases of the Ace. are still found in Cicero. In 
the case of participles -Is is very common, and is the rule in Vergil 
and Horace. In the neuter, -a for -ia is found only in ubera, vetera. 

3. In the Gen. PL, eiour, tame, vetus, old, dives, rich, have -um 
instead of -ium ; so also many compound adjectives. 

4. In the poets and in later writers, -um is not unfrequently found 
where classical prose uses -ium. 



Irregular Adjectives. 

84. A. Abundantly. 

Some adjectives which end in -us, -a, -um, in the classical times, 
show occasionally, especially in the poets, forms in -is, -e, e. g., imbecillus 
and imbecillis ; Infrenus and InfrCnia ; biiugus and biiugis ; violentus 
and violins ; indecQrus and indeooris ; so also perpetuus and perpes. 

85. B. Defective. 

Several adjectives lack a Nom. Singular, wholly or in part : as, 
ofitera (f.), oeterum, nuperum (n.), prunOris (G.), and a few others. 
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C. Indeclinables. 

HSquam, worthless; frUgl, frugal; neceue, necessary, and a few others. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

86. The Degrees of Comparison are : Positive, Compara- 
tive, and Superlative. 

The Comparative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -ior for the masculine and feminine, and 
-ius for the neuter. 

The Superlative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -is-rimus, -a, -um (earlier -is-samus). 

Vowel stems, before forming the Comparative and Super- 
lative, drop their characteristic vowel. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

M. and F. N. 

altus, a, um, high, altior, higher, altius, altissimus , a, urn, highest. 

fortis, e, brave, fortior, fortius, fortissimo*. * 

Wilis, e, useful, utilior, utilius, utilissixnus. 

audax, bold, aud&cior, aud&cius, audficissimus. 

prfidens, wise, prtLdentior, prlldentius, prudentissimus. 

Peculiarities. 

87. i. Adjectives in -er aefcd the Superlative ending -rimus (earlier 
-ramus) directly to the Nominative masculine. The Comparative fol- 
lows the rule. 

Positive. Comparative. Sufkblattvb. 

miser, a, um, wretched, miserior, miserius, miserrimua. 

celer, is, e, swift, celerior, eelerius, oelerrimus. 

Seer, Seris, Sere, sharp, ficrior, ffcrius, Seerrimus. 

Remarks.— 1. Dexter, right, and sinister, left, have always dexterior 
and sinisterior in the Comparative. Deterior, worse, doterrimus, lacks a 
Positive. 

2. Vetus, old, has Comp. veterior (archaic) or vetustior; Sup., 
▼eterrimus. 

2. Some Comparatives in -er-ior, whose Positive is lacking or rare, 
form the Superlative either in -remus ; or in -imus or -umus ; or in both. 

citerior, on this side, citimus ; interior, inner, intimus ; 
dexterior, on the right, dextimus ; posterior, hinder, postrtmus, postumus ; 
exterior, outer, extremus, extimus ; superior, upper, supremus, summus. 
Inferior, lower, tafimus, Xmus ; 
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3. Six adjectives in -ilia add -limuf to the stem, after dropping -i, to 
form the Superlative : facilis, easy ; difficilis, hard ; similis, like ; dissi- 
milis, unlike ; gracilis, slender, and humilis, low, 

facilis, Comp. facilior, Sap. facillimus. 

4. Adjectives in -dicns, -ficus, -volus, borrow the Comparative and 
Superlative from the participial forms in -dloens, -fioens, and -volfins. 

benevolus, benevolent, Comp. benevolentior, Sup. benevolentissimus. 
maledicus, scurrilous, maledleentior, maledleentissimus. 

magniflcus, distinguished, mSgnifieentior, mfigniflcentissimus. 

5. In like manner, egSnus and prOvidus form their Comparative and 
Superlative. 

egBnus, needy, egentior, egentissim.ua. 

providus, far-sighted, providentior, providentissimus. 

6. Adjectives in -us, preceded by a vowel (except those in -quus), 

form the Comparative and Superlative by means of magis and maximfi, 

more and most. 

idoneus, fit, Comp. maris idoneus, Sup. maxim© idoneus. 

But 

antlquus,<tfd, Comp. antlqnior, Sup. antlquissimus. 

Remark. — But pins, pious, which -lacks the Comparative, forms the 
Superlative regularly, piissimua. ,, x 

7. Some Comparatives and Superlatives are in use, whilst the cor- 
responding Positive is either lacking or rare. 

So those mentioned in 87, 1, b. 1, and 87, 2 : dfiterior, worse ; citerior, on this side 
(from citer and prep. citrS, on this side) \ exterior, outer (from externa, on the out- 
side, and prep, extrS, without) ; Inferior, lower (from Inferos, below, and prep. 
Xnfrff, below) ; posterior, hinder (from posterns, coming after, and prep, post, 
after) ; superior, upper (from superns, on the top, and prep, suprfi, above). 

Also Soior, swift, Ocissimus ; potior, better, potissimus. 

8. The Positive stem of existing Comparatives is sometimes met with 
only in a preposition or an adverb ; as, ante, before ; anterior, that is 
before ; prope, near ; propior, proximus ; ulterior, further, fUtimus, from 
flltrfi, beyond; interior, inner, intimus, f rom intrfi, within ; prior, former, 
primus, first, from prC, before. 

9. Many adjectives lack one or both of the degrees of comparison ; 
especially those denoting material, relationship, time, etc. 

Kovus, new, falsus, untrue, meritus, deserved, have no Comparative. 
Longinquus, afar, propinquus, near, saltltSris, healthful, iuvenis, young 
(Comparative ifLnior), and senex, old (Comparative senior), nave no Superlative. 
" Youngest " and "oldest " are expressed by minimus, mfiximus (nfitfL). 

10. Dives, rich, shows in Cic. only dlvitior and dlvitissimus ; other- 
wise the Comparative and Superlative are found principally in poetry 
and later prose, the more usual forms being dltior, dltissimus. 
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88. Participles used as adjectives are subject also to the 
same laws of comparison : as, am&ns, loving, amantior, 
amantissimus ; apertns, open, apertior, apertisaimus. 

89. The Superlative follows the declension of adjectives 
of Three Endings of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Comparative is declined according to the Third Declension, 
ttyus : 





M. and F. 


N. 


M. and F. 


N. 


So.-N. 


altior, 


altius, 


PL.-alti5r8s, 


altiOra, 


G. 


altiOrii, 


altiOrii, 


altiOrum, 


altiornm, 


D. 


altiOrl, 


altiorl, 


altiOribni, 


altiOribus, 


Ac. 


altiOrem, 


altius, 


altiflrOs, 


altiOra, 


V. 


altior, 


altius, 


altiOrts, 


. altiOra, 


Ab. 


altiore and I, 


altiOre and 1, 


altiBribus, 


altiOribus. 



Remarks. — 1. In classical prose the Abl. Sing, ends in -e. In the 
poets and in early and late prose, often in -I. 

2. In the Ace. PI. the ending -Is for -6b is confined mainly to plftrla, 
minorls, mtiOrls, meliOrls. 

3. The Gen. PI. in -ium is found in pltirlam and complflrixun only. 



90. 




Irregular C 


omparison. 




bonus, 


good, 


melior, 


melius, 


optimus. 


malm, 


bad, 


pelor, 


pOius, 


pessimui. 


m&gnus, 


great, 


mtior, 


miius, 


mSximus. 


parvus, 


small, 


minor, 


minus, 


minimus. 


multus, 


much, 


Pi. plures, 
oomplfires, 


pltll (no Dat. nor Abl 
plftra. 
complura and -ia. 


.), plurimus. 


nOquam, 


worthless, 


nOquior, 


nOquius, 


nOquissimut. 


frugl (indecl.), frugal, 


frugalior, 




frugSliitimos. 
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91. Most adverbs are either oblique cases or mutilated 
forms of oblique cases of nominal or pronominal stems. 

The cases from which they are derived are principally the 
Accusative and the Ablative. 



Substantives. 

x. Many substantives form adverbs with the Accusative ending 
-tim: asaoervus, heap, aoervfitim, in heaps; pars, 4>arl, partim, partly. 

2. The Ablative of many substantives is used as an adverb ; as domO 
at home ; initio, at the outset ; modo, only ; vulgO, commonly. 
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Adjectives and Pronouns, 
i. Many adjectives in -us, -a, -urn use the Abl. case as an adverb; as, 
tutus, safe, ttltS ; primus, first, prlmQ, at first 
So also some pronouns : hoc, here ; istO, there, etc. 

2. Adjectives in -us and -er may form adverbs in 6 : altus, lofty , altS; 
pulcher, beautiful, pulchrfi. 

Also fere* and fermfi, almost. 

3. In a few cases the adverbial form is the Abl. Sing, feminine : 

alia, otherwise ; aliqufi, somehow ; dexterfi and dextrfi, to the right ; 
sinistra" and laevfi, to the left hand; qufi, on w\ich side ; rSctfi, straight- 
way, and some others. 

4. A large number of these adjectives show adverbs in two endings, 
sometimes with a difference in meaning : 

, cOnsulte and consults, purposely ; certe, at least, and certO, certainly ; 
rfirt, thinly, and rfirO, seldom ; vftrfi, in truth, and verO, true but ; rfictfi, 
correctly, and rfictfi, straightway ; dexterfi or dextrfi, to the right, and 
dexterfi, skillfully. 

5. Many adjectival and pronominal stems use the Accusative Singu- 
lar neuter as an adverb. This is true of all Comparatives. 

Hultum, much; paulum, a little; nimium, too much; ceterum, for the 
rest ; prXmum, first ; postrSmum, finally ; potissimum, chiefly ; facile, 
easily ; duloe, sweetly ; trlste, sadly ; impune, scot-free ; aliquantum, 
somewhat, and others. 

To the Comparatives belong magis, more ; nixnis, too ; satis, enough, 

92. i- Adjectives and participles of the Third Declension form their 
adverbs by adding -ter (-iter) to the stem ; stems in nt dropping the t, 
and stems in a k-mute inserting the connecting vowel i before the end- 
ing ; also a few adjectives of the Second Declension : 

fortis, brave, fortiter; ferox, wild, ferOciter ; prUdfos, foreseeing, prudenter. 

Exceptions : audfix, bold, audfic-ter ; difficilis, hard to do, difficulter, 
diffioiliter (but generally, n*5n facile, vix, aegrfi), and others. 

2. Some adjectives of the Second Declension in -us and -er form in 
early and late Latin their adverbs by dropping the stem vowel and 
adding -iter or -er. In a few cases the normal form in -8 is also found: 
humfiniter and humane, humanely ; largiter and large, lavishly ; turbu- 
lenter and turbulentfl, riotously. 
3 
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COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

93. The Comparative of the adverb is the Accusative 
neuter of the Comparative of the adjective. The Superla- 
tive ends in -is-sime, -er-rime, etc., according to the Super- 
lative of the adjective. 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


alt6, 


loftily, 


altius, 


altissimfi. 


pulchrS, 


beautifully. 


pulchrius, 


pulcherrime. 


xnisere, 


poorly, 


miserius, 


miserrimS. 


fortiter, 


bravely, 


fortius, 


fortissime. 


audficter, 


boldly, 


audScius, 


audSoissimS. 


tats, 


safely, 


tutius, 


ttltissimfi. 


facile, 


easily, 


faeilius, 


facillimS. 


bene, 


well, 


melius, 


optimB. 


male, 


iU, 


p8ius, 


pessim6. 


[parvus], 


small, 


minus, less, 


minimS, least. 


[mfignus], 


great, 


magis, more, 


mSximS, most. 


multum, 


much, 


plus, more, 


plurimum. 


cito, 


quickly, 


citius, 


citiflsimB. 


did, 


long, 


diutius, 


diutissimS. 


saepe, 


often, 


saepius, 


saepissime. 


nflper, 


recently, 


f 


nuperrime. 


satis, 


enough, 


satius, better. 

NUMERALS. 





NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

94. The Cardinal numerals answer the question quot, 
how many f and are the numbers used in counting. The 
Ordinal numerals are derived from these and answer the 
question quotus, which one in the series f They are as fol- 
lows : 





1. Cardinal Numbers 




2. Ordinal Numbers. 


1 


I 


Onus, una, 


flTHim 


primus, -a, -um (prior) 


2 


II 


duo, duae, 


duo 


secundus (alter) 


3 


III 


trfis, tria 




tertius 


4 


IV (IIII) 


quattuor 




quart us 


5 


V 


qulnque 




qulntus 


6 


VI 


sex 




seztus 


7 


VII 


septem 




septimus 


8 


VIII 


octO 




octSvus 


9 


IX 


novem. 




nOnus 


10 


X 


decern 




decimus 


11 


XI 


undecim 




undecimus 
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1. Cardinal Numbers. 



12 XII 

13 XIII 

14 XIV 

15 XV 

16 XVI 

17 XVII 

18 XVIII 

19 XIX 

20 XX 

21 XXI 

22 XXII 

23 XXIII 

24 XXIV 

25 XXV 

26 XXVI 

27 XXVII 

28 XXVIII 

29 XXIX 

30 XXX 
•40 XL 

50 L 

60 LX 

70 LXX 

80 LXXX 

90 XC 

100 C 

101 CI 
115 CXV 

120 CXX 

121 CXXI 
200 CC 
800 CCC 
400 CCCC 
500 D(IO) 
600 DC 
700 DCC 
800 DCCC 
900 DCCCC 

1000 M(CIO) 

1001 MI 
1101 MCI 

1120 MCXX 

1121 MCXXI 



duodedm 
tredecim 
quattuordeoim 
qulndecim 
sedecim 
septendecim 
duodevlgintl 
undevlgintl 
vlgintl 
vlgintl unus 
vlgintl duo 
vlgintl trCs 
vlgintl quattuor 
vlgintl qulnque 
vlgintl sex 
vlgintl septem 
duodetrlgintfi 
undetrlgint* 
trlgintS 
quadragintfi 
qulnqu&gintfi 
sexdgintfi 
septuAgintfi 
oetagintfi 
nonagint* 
centum 

centum et unus 
centum et qulndecim 
centum et vlgintl 
centum vlgintl unus 
ducentl, -ae, -a 
treoentl 
quadringentl 
quingentl 
*&eentl 
septtngentl 
octingentl 
nongentl 
mflle 

mllle et unus 
mllle centum unus 
mflle centum vlgintl 
[unus 
mflle centum vlgintl 



2. Ordinal Numbers 
duodecimos 
tertius decimus 
qufirtus dedmus 
qulntus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodevlcesimus 
undevlcdsimus 
vlcesimus 
vlcesimus primus 
vlcesimus secundus 
vlcesimus tertius 
vlcesimus qufirtus 
vlcesimus qulntus 
vlcesimus sextus 
vlcesimus septimus 
duodetrlcesimus 
undetrlcesimus 
trlcesimus 
quadrfigesimus 
quinquagesimus 
sexfigSsimus 
septuagesimus 
octogesimus 
nonfigesimus 
oentesimus 

oentesimus primus [mus 

oentesimus (et) qulntus deci- 
centesimus vlcesimus 
oentesimus vlcesimus primus 
ducentesimus 
trecentesimus 
quadringentesimus 
qulngentesimus 
sescentesimus 
septingentesimus 
octingentesimus 
nongentesimus 
mfllesimus 
mfllesimus primus 
mfllesimus oentesimus primus 
mfllesimus oentesimus vlce- 
simus [simus primus 
mfllesimus oentesimus vice- 
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1. Cardinal Numbers. 



8. Obddtax Numbsbs. 
mniflsimus dueentesimiisj 
bis mUlflsimus 



bis mUlesunuB ducentesrfmus} 

vlcesimus secundus 
qulnquies mlllfisimus 

decifis mfilesimus 



1200 MCC mllle ducentl 
2000 MM duo mllia (millia) 

blna mllia 
2222 duo mllia ducentl vl- 

gintl duo 
5000 100 qulnque mllia 

qulna «ffl«. 
10,000 CCIOO decern mllia 
dena mllia 
21 , 000 unum et vlgintl mllia semel et Tides mmesimus 

100,000 centum mllia oentifis mfllfisimus 

centfina mllia [mllia 
1,000,000 decifis oentfina (centum) decifis centies mlllesimus 

95. The Cardinal numerals are indeclinable, except : turns, 
one, duo, two, tree, three, the hundreds beginning with 
ducentl, two hundred, and the plural milia, thousands, which 
forms milium and milibus. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
Ab. 



duo, two, 
duOrum, 
duBbus, 
duos, duo, 
duQbus, 



duae, 

duarum, 

duSbus, 

duas, 

dufibus, 



duo, 

duQrum, 

duftbus, 

duo, 

duObus. 



M. and F. 
tres, three, 
trium, 
tribus, 
tres, trIS, 
tribus, 



- N. 

tria, 

trium, 

tribus, 

tria, 

tribus. 



Like dud is declined ambQ, -ae, -0. 



Remarks. — 1. For the declension of unus, see 76. It occurs also in 
plural forms in connection with plurftlia tantum, as unae lltterae, one 
epistle), or with another numeral in the sense only ; in the latter sense 
also with substantives. 

2. The Gen. of the hundreds, ducentl, etc., ends in -urn and not 
-drum. 

3. The PL mllia, milium, milibus, are treated almost always as sub- 
stantives, the adjectival form being the Singular. 



96. 



1 . Compound Numerals. 



i. From 10 to 20, as in the tables, or separately : decern et tres. 

2. The numbers 18. 19, 28, 29, etc., are commonly expressed by 
subtraction ; occasionally as in English, but never in Cicero. 

3. From 20 to 100, the compound numerals stand in the same order 
as the English : twenty-one, vlgintl unus ; or, one and twenty, unus et 
(atque) vlgintl ; as, twenty-one years old : annos Unum et vlgintl (vlgintl 
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tlnum), Unnm et vlgintl annfis nfttus. But compounds like ■eptafiginta' et 
trfti are not uncommon, though avoided by good writers. 

4. From 100 on, et may be inserted after the first numeral, if there 
be but two numbers ; as, centum quattuor, or centum et quattuor. If 
the smaller number precedes, the et should be inserted ; likewise in all 
cases where a word is inserted within the compound numeral, as 
ducentl annl et vlgintl. If there be three numerals, the et is regularly 
omitted ; exceptions are very rare. 

5. In compound ordinals alter is preferred to secundus. 

6. Centfina mllia is often omitted after the numeral adverb decifis — 
1,000,000 ; especially in stating sums of money. 

7. Fractions are expressed by pars (omitted or expressed) in com- 
bination with dlmidia (\), tertia (fr), quttrta (i), etc. A Plural numera- 
tor is expressed by a Cardinal ; as, duae quintae (*). The fraction is 
often broken up ; as, pars dlmidia et tertia (£ => i + i). The even de- 
nominators could be divided ; as, dlmidia tertia (|x | = £). Instead 
of dlmidia without pars, dlmidium is used. 



97. 



2. Distributive Numerals. 



These answer the question 


quotfinl, how many each f 


1 singull, -ae, -a, one each, 


30 


trlcfinl 


2 bini, -ae, -a, two each. 


40 


quadrSgfinX 


3 ternl (trial) 


50 


qulnquftgfinl 


4 qnaternl 


60 


■ezSgfinl 


5 qulnl 


70 


septuftgfinl 


6 sfinl 


80 


octfigfinl 


7 §eptfinX 


90 


ndnfigfinl 


8 octtml 


100 


oentfinl 


9 novfinl 


102 


oentfinl bin! 


10 dfinl 


125 


oentfinl vicfinl qulnl 


11 tindfinl 


200 


dncfinl 


12 duodfinl 


300 


trecfini 


13 ternl dfinl 


400 


quadringfinl 


14 qnaternl dfinl 


500 


qulngfinl 


15 qulnl dfinl 


600 


sexcfini (sesofinl) 


16 sfinl dfinl 


700 


■eptingfinl 


17 septfinldfinX 


800 


octingfinl 


18 octfinl dfinl, duodfivlcfinl 


900 


nfingfinl 


19 novfinl dfinl, nndfivlcfinl 


1000 


singula mllia 


20 vicfinl 


2000 


blna mllia 


21 vicfinl singull 


3000 


trlna mllia 


22 vicfinl bini, blnl et vicfinl 


10,000 


dfina mllia 


28 dnodfitrlcfinl 


100,000 


centena mllia 


29 undfitrlcenl 
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Remarks. — 1. The Gen. PI. masc. and neuter end usually in -urn, 
but singnlus has always singulOrnm. 

2. The Distributives are used with an exactness which is foreign to 
our idiom, whenever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication 
table. But when singull is expressed, the Cardinal may be used. 

3. The Distributives are used with pltlrftlia tantum : blnae lltterae, 
two epistles. But with these tLnl is used for one, trinl for three : flnae 
lltterae, trlnae lltterae. 

4. The same rules as to the insertion or omission of et apply to the 
Distributives as to the Ordinals (96, 3, 4). 

3. Multiplicative Numerals. 

These answer the question, how ma/ay fold 9 
Only the following forms occur : 

1 simplex, single, 5 qulncuplex 

2 duplex, double, 7 septemplex 

3 triplex, triple, 10 decomplex 



4 quadruple!, quadruple. 



100 eentuplex 



4. Proportional Numerals. 

These answer the question, how many times as great t 
Only the following forms occur : 

1 simplus, -a, -urn, single, 4 quadruples 

2 duplus, double. 7 septuples 

3 triplus 8 octuplus 



98. 
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These answer the question quotifins : how often t 



1 semel, once, 


13 


2 bis, twice. 


14 


3 ter 


15 


4 quater 


16 


5 qulnquifis 


17 


6 sexifis 


18 


7 septies 


19 


8 octies 


20 


9 novifis 


21 


10 decifis 




11 undecifis 


22 


12 duodecifis 





ter decifis, tredecifis 

quater decifis, quattuordecifis 

qulnquifis decifis, qulndeeifii 

sexifis decifis, sfidedfis 

septies decifis 

duodfivlcifis, octifis decifis 

undfivlcifis, novifis decifis 

vlcifis 

semel et vXdfis, vlcifis et semel, 

vlcifis semel * 
bis et vlcifis, vlcifis et bis, vlcifis 

bis* 



* Not semel vlcifis, bis vlcifis, etc., because that would be, once twenty times = 20 
times ; twice twenty times = 40 times ; this,* however, does not hold for numerals be- 
tween 10 and 20. 



30 trlcifis 

40 quadrfigies 

50 quInqufigiSs 

60 sexSgies 

70 septuftgies 

80 octOgies 

90 non&gift 

100 centies 

200 ducentife 

400 quadringentits 



L/UJXD. 

500 


qulngenties 


600 


sexcentits (sQscentits) 


700 


septlbgentiQs 


800 


octingentits 


900 


nOngenties 


1000 


mUlies 


2000 


bis mlllies 


100,000 


centies mlllies 


1,000,000 


mlllies mlllies, decies 




tiesmttlies 



PRONOUNS. 

99. Pronouns point out a person, place, or thing, but 
do not give its name. 

1 

A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
,00. I. Personal Pronouns of the First Person. 



S, 



Substantive. 
-n. ego, J, 
G. mel, of me, 
I). mihl, to, for me, 
Ac. m6, me, 

Ab. m6, from, with, by me, 



"Pl.— N. nos, we, 
G. nostrl, of us, 

nostrum (Part. Gen. 304, 3), 
D. nQbls, to, for us, 
Ac. nos, vs, 

Ab. nQbls, from, with, by us. 



Possessive. 
mens, -a, -um, mine or my. 
(Voc. masc. ml). 



noster, nostra, nostrum, our or ours. 



101. II. Personal Pronouns of the Second Person. 

Possessive. 



tuns, -a, -um, thy or thine. 







Substantive. 


Sg. 


-N. V 


ttl, 


thou. 




G. 


tul, 


of thee, 




D. 


tibi, 


to, for thee, 




Ac. 


te, 


thee, 




Ab. 


te, 


from, with, by thee, 


Pl. 


-N. 


v6s, 


ye or you, 




G. 


vestrl, 


of you, 






vestrum (Part. Gen. 304, 3), 




D. 


vObls, 


to, for you, 




Ac. 


v5s, 


you, 




Ab. 


vBbls, 


from, with, by you. 



vester, vestra, vestrum, your or 
yours. 
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III. Personal Pronouns of the Third Person. 

102. The original personal pronoun of the third person, 
together with its possessive, is used only as a reflexive m 
Latin, and therefore lacks a Nominative. Its place is taken 
in the oblique cases by the Determinative is (103). 

DETERMINATIVE. 
Substantive. Possessive. 

Sg.— N. [is, ea, id], he, she, it, supplied by the Genitive. 

G. 8ius, of him, BiTU,A**»A«r*, its. 

etc. 

Pl.— N. [el, il, I; eae, ri\,they, W ^"* l ^ , »W ofc 

G. eorum, efirum, eorum, of them, eorum, efirum, eorum, tAeZr&P*"' 



etc. 



So.-N. 



REFLEXIVE. 
Substantive. Possessive. 



G. sul, of Mm, her, il(self), guns, - a , -urn, hie, hi 

D. iibl, to, for, himiself), her(self), (own). ~ . 

Ac. 80,8686, him{se{f), heriself), * 

Ab. 86, 8686, from, with, by himiself), 

Pl.— N. 

G. sul, ofthsm(selves), sum, . a> .^ thlAr (oh 

D. 8ibf, to, for themselves), theirs. 

Ac. b6, 8686, themselves), 

Ab. 86,8686, from, with, by themselves). 

Remarks.— 1. The enclitic -met is sometimes added to certain forms 
of the Personal Pronouns ; as, egomet, I myself . 

2. The enclitic -pte is sometimes added to the Abl. Sing, of the 
Possessives ; as, suopte ingeniO, by his own genius. 



103. B. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 

' i. is, he, that. 

Singular. Plural. 

N - ^ ea, id, ii, el, I, eae, ea, 

G - e*™* elus, 6iu8, eorum, earnm, eorum, 

D - eI » el, el, lis, els, to, 

Ac. eum, earn, id, eos, efis ea, 

Ab - e5, efi, e6, ito, eto, to, 
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2. Idem (is + dem), the same. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. Idem, eadem, idem, Idem, eldem, Udem, eaedem, eadem, 

G. Siusdem, Siusdem, siusdem, eOrundem, e&rundem, eorundem, 

D. eldem, eldem, eldem, tedem, ebdem, ilsdem, 

Ac. eundem, eandem, idem, edsdem, eSsdem, eadem, 

Ab. eOdem, efidem, eOdem, tedem, efedem, ilsdem. 

3. ipee (perhaps is + pee), Ae, self. 







Singular. 




Plural. 




N. 


ipee, 


ipsa, 


ipsum, 


ipsl, ipsae, 


ipsa, 


G. 


ipslus, 


ipslus, 


ipslus, 


ipsorum, ipsfirum, 


ipsorum, 


D. 


ipsl, 


ipsl, 


ipsl, 


ipsls, ipsls, 


ipsls, 


Ac. 


ipsum, 


ipsam, 


ipsnm, 


ipsds, ipsfis, 


ipsa, 


Ab. 


ipsa, 


ipsa, 


ip*,. 


ipsls, ipsls, 


ipsls. 



104. C. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

I. Demonstrative Pronoun for the First Person. 



\ 

3o.— N. 


hie, 


haec, 


hoc, 


IVVB. 

Pl. 


-M, 


hae, 


haec, these. 


G. 


httius, 


huius, 


httius, 




hOrum, 


hftrum, 


hOrum, 


S° D. 


hole, 


hole, 


hole, 




his, 


his, 


his, 


Ac. 


hunc, 


hane, 


hoc, 




hOs, 


hSs, 


haec, 


Ab. 


hoc, 


hftc, 


hoc, 




his, 


his, 


his. 



ir (f>u 

n forms 
of the 



Kemabk. — The full forms -ee are rare in classical Latin, except in 
e phrase hfliusoe modi, of this kind. 

II. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Second Person, 
iste, that. 



edrnin, 
is, 



— N. iste, ista, istud, 


Pl. 


— istl, istae, 


ista, 


G. istlus, istlus, istlus, 




istOrum, istSrum, 


istOrum, 


D. istl, istl, istl, 




istls, istls, 


istls, 


' Ac. istum, istam, istud, 




istos, istfis, 


ista, 


; Ab. istO, istS, istO, 




istls, istls, 


Istii. 


Remark. — Iste combines with 


-ee, but in classical Latin the only 


jam on forms are istuc (for istud) and istaec (for ista). 




III. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Third Person. 


►— N. ille, ilia, illud, 


Pl.- 


-iUl, illae, 


ilia, 


t G. illlus, illlus, illlus, 




morum, illfirum, 


morum, 


d. mi, iiu, mi, 




illls, illls, 


illls, 


Ac. ilium, mam, mud, 




mos, ill&s, 


ma, 


Ab. mo, ms, mo, 




mm, mis, 


mis. 
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105. D. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

qui (Substantive and Adjective), who. 



So. — N. qui, quae, quod, 

G. cttiufl, cuius, CttfUB, 

D. eul, . cul, eul, 

Ac. quern, quam, quod, 

Ab. quQ, quft, quO, 



Pl. — qui, quae, quae, 

quorum* quaruiu, quorum* 

quibue, quibua, quibua, 

quoa, quSa, quae, 

quibua, quibua, quilras. 



General Relatives are : 
Substantive, quifquif, whoever, quidquid, quiequid, whatever. 

Adjective. (qulqul, quaequae, quodquod), whosoever, 

qulcunque, quaeeunque, quodcunque, whichever. 

Remarks. — 1. D. Ab. PI. quia is common in the poets at all periods ; 
and occurs sometimes also in prose writers. 

2. The Abl. Sing, qui for all genders is the prevalent form in early 
times, and in combination with cum is preferred to qu3, qufi, by Cicero. 



106. e. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Substantive, 


quiet whot quid? what t 


Adjective, 


qui? quae? quod? which t 


Subst. and Adj, 


uteri utra? utrum? who, which of two f 


So.— N. quia? 


quid ? who t *what f Possessive. 


G. cuiuB? 


cuius ? whose 9 cuius, cilia, cflium, whose f 


D. eul? 


cull to, for whom t 


Ac. quern ? 


quid? whom? whatt 


Ab. qu0 ? 


quo" ? from, with, by whom or what f 



The plural of the substantive interrogative pronoun and both num- 
bers of the adjective interrogative pronoun coincide with the forms of 
the relative qui, quae, quod, who, which. 

Strengthened Interrogatlves. 
Substantive, quisnam ? who, pray ? quidnam ? what, pray ? 

eequis ? is there any one who t eoquid ? 

Adjective. qulnam! quaenam? quodnam? which, pray f 

eoqul? eoqual (eequae?) eoquod? 

Remark. — In the poets qui is sometimes found as a substantive for 
quia in independent sentences. In dependent sentences the use always 
fluctuates. 



107. F. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

I. Substantive, aliquia, aliqua (rare), aliquid, 

quia, qua, quid, 

Adjective. aliqul, aliqua, aliquod, 

qui, quae, qua, quod, 



S somebody, some one 
or other. 

\ some, any. 
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Remakks. — 1. The common rale is that qui* and qui occur properly 
only after si, nisi, nS, num, or after a relative ; otherwise aliquis, aliqnl. 

2. Aliqnii and qnis are not unfrequently used as adjectives instead 
of aliqnl, qnX. 

8. The PI. N. Ac. Neut. of qnis is both quae and qua ; of aliqnii only 
aliqna. 

2. quldam, qnaedam, j ^ nttAAtkm ^ • V \ a certain, certain one. 

3. qniipiam, qnaeplam, qnidpiam (and qnodpiam), some one, some. 
qniiqnam, , qnicqnain, any one (at all). 

Remark. — Qniiqnam has no plural ; but forms of fUlns are used 
instead. 



j quidvls (subst.)» 



any one you please, 
you like. 



4-quIyU, qt^vb, { ^^ (adj }> 

aullibrt, oaMlibrt, i4' UUbrt '< subst >' 
5 . „ntaq™, qn^u. j jjjl JS^' } ^ one. 



iiaAA jtonmqxddque(subst.), > each one sever- 
1 unaqnaeq (tmnmqnodqne (adj.), j" ally. 

108. The declension of the pronominal adjectives has 
been given in 76. They are : 

alius, -a, -urn, any ; nfQlus, -a, -am, no one, not one. The correspond- 
ing substantives are nimS (70) and nihil, the latter of which forms only 
nihill (Gen.) and nihilo* (Abl.), and those only in certain combinations. 

nQnnnHni , -a, -um, some, many a, declined like nullus. 

alius, -a, -nd, another; the Possessive of alius is alienns. 

alter, -era, -ernm, the other, one (of two). 

neuter, nentra, nentrnm, neither of two. 

alternter, altemtra, altemtrnm, the one or the other of the two. 

nterqne, ntraqne, ntrnmqne, each of two, either. axnbQ, -ae, -8, both. 

. M1 \ . *. . ...' \ whichever you please of the two. 

nterlibet, ntralibet, ntrnmUbet, ) * ^^ J 

CORRELATIVES. 
109. I. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

Intibbogatiyes. Demonstratives. Relatives. 



quii \ who t is, 


that, 


qui, who. 


quRliit of what talis, 


such (of that 


qnSlii, as (of which 


hind f 


kind), 


kind). 


quintal % how much f tantni , 


so much, 


qnantns, as much. 


qnot 1 how many f tot, 


so many, 


qnot, as many. 
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110. II. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 



I. 


Pronominal adverbs of place. 






ublt 


where f 


ibi, 


there, 


ub«, 


where. 


quit 


where, 


hie, hSe, 


here, this way, qui, 


where, which 




which way 


f 






way. 






iitlc, iittc, 


there, that way. 








illlc, iUftc, 


there, yonder 


way. 




unde? 


whence t 


inde, 
bine, 
ittine, 


thence, 
hence, 
thence. 


nude, 


whence. 






illinc, 


thence, from 


yonder. 





qu0 1 whither f e9, thither, 

htlc, (hOe), hither. 
little, (ii tfie), thither. 
fflfic, (iliac), thither, yonder. 

2. Pronominal adverbs of time. 

quarto* 1 when t turn, then, 

tunc, al that time, 

nunc, now. 

quotiens 1 ftow often- / totiens, so often, 

3. Pronominal adverbs of manner. 



quQmodo? quit howf 
quam 1 ftow mt^A / 



ita, sic, so, thus, 
tarn, so much, 



quo, whither. 



quandO, when. 
quom, cum* 

quotiens, as often as. 



ut, utl, as. 
quam, as. 



111. III. COMPOUNDS OP THE RELATIVE FORMS. 

i. The relative pronouns become indefinite by prefixing 
ali-: 

aliquantue, somewhat great; aliquot, several, some; alieubi, some- 
where ; alicunde, from somewhere ; aliquandO, at some time. 

2. The simple relatives become universal by doubling 
themselves, or by suffixing -cunque (-cumque), sometimes -que: 

quantuseunque, however great; qufilieeunque, of whatever kind; quot- 
quot, however many ; ublounque, wheresoever; quandOeunque, quandSque, 
whenever; quotiSsounque, however often; utut, in whatever way; uteun- 
que, howsoever; quamquam, however, although. 

3. Many of the relatives are further compounded with 
•vis or -Hbet : 

quantuelibet, quantuivls, as great as you please; ubiYle, where you 
will; quamvls, as you please, though. 
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THE VERB. 

112. The inflection given to the verbal stem is called 
Conjugation, and expresses : 
i. Person : First. 

Second. 

Third. 

2. Voice : Active. 

Passive. 

The Active Voice denotes that the action proceeds from 
the subject : amo, / love. 

The Passive Voice denotes that the subject receives the 
action of the Verb : amor, / am loved. 

3. Tense : Present, Imperfect, Future. 

Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect. 

The Tenses are divided into — 

a. Principal * : Present, amd, / love. 

Future, amabd, / shall love. 
Pure Perfect, am&vi, / have loved. 
Future Perf., am&verd, I shall have loved. 

b. Historical * : Imperfect, am&bam, / was loving. 

Historical Perfect, amftvi, 1 loved. 
Pluperfect, am&veram, / had loved. 

Remark. — The Pure and Historical Perfects are identical in form. 

4. Mood : Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 
Imperative. 

The Indicative Mood is the mood of the fact : amd, / love. 

The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of the wish, command, 
or qualified statement : amem, may I love, I may love; amet, 
may he love, let him love; he may love; si amet, if he should 
love. 

The Imperative Mood is the mood of command: am&, 
love thou ! 

For further distinctions see Syntax. 

* For Principal some Grammars use Primary ; for Historical, Secondary. 
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5. These forms belong to the Finite Verb. Outside of the 
Finite Verb, and akin to the noun, are the verbal forms called 

Infinitive, Supine, Participle, Gerund. 

113. A large number of Verbs have the passive form, but 
are active in meaning : hortor, / exhort. These are called 
deponent (from deponere, to lay aside). 

114. The Inflection of the Finite Verb is effected by the 
addition of personal endings to the verb stems. 

1. The personal endings are mostly pronominal forms, which serve 
to indicate not only person, but also number and voice. They are : 

ACTIVB. PA88ITK. 

So. — 1. -m (or a vowel, coalescing with -r. 
the characteristic ending) ; Pf . X, 

2. -• ; Pf. -s-tl; Impv. -t5 or want- -rif or -re ; Impv. -re or -tor. 

ing, 

3. -t ; Impv. -t5, -tur ; Impv. -tor, 

Pl. — 1. -mufl, -mur. 

' 2. -ti* ; Pf. -i-tii- ; Impv. -te or -tOte, -mint 
3. -nt; Pf. Brunt or fire; Impv. -ntf, -ntur ; Impv. -ntor. 

2. The personal endings are added directly to the stem in the Pres- 
ent Indicative and Imperative only, except in the third conjugation 
in some forms of the Future Indicative. In the other tenses certain 
modifications occur in the stem, or tense signs are employed. 

3. The stem itself is variously modified, either by change of vowel 
or by addition of suffixes, and appears in the following forms : 

(a) The Present stem ; being the stem of the Present, Imperfect, 
and Future tenses. These forms are called the Present System. 

{b) The Perfect stem ; being the stem of the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Future Perfect tenses. These forms are called the Perfect 
System. 

(c) The Supine stem, which is used for convenience' sake to form 
the Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles and the Supine. 
These forms are called the Supine System. 

115. 1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Tenses in the 
Passive are formed by the combination of the Perfect Passive Parti- 
ciple with forms of the verb sum, lam. 
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2. The Future Passive Infinitive is formed by the combination of 
the Supine with the Present Passive Infinitive of eC, I go. 

3. The infinite parts of the verb are formed by the addition of the 
following endings to the stems : 







Active. 


Passive. 


Infinitive. 


Pr. 


-re, 


-rl, -I. 




Pf. 


-i»e, 


-turn (-tarn, -turn), 




Fut. 


-tfLrum (-am, -um) [etae], 


-turn Xrl. 


Participles. 


Pr. 


-ns (G. -ntifl), 






Pf. 





-tus (-ta, -turn). 




Fut. 


-turns (-a, -um). 




Gerund. 


Gerundive. 


Supine. 


-ndl (-d5, -dum, -d3). -ndus (-a, -um). 


-turn ; -ttU 



116. 



The Verb sum, / am. 
(Pres. stem es-, Perf. stem fa-) 







INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 




So. 


— 1. 
2. 

3- 


su-m, 
es-t, 


I am, 
thou art, 
he, she, it is. 


si-m, 

Bl-8, 

si-t, 


I be, 

thou be, 

he, she, it be. 


Pl.- 


—1. 
2. 

3- 


Bu-mus, 

es-tis, 

su-nt, 


we are, 
you are, 
they are. 


sl-muB, 

sl-tis, 

si-nt t 


we be, 
you be, 
they be. 










Imperfect. 






Sg.- 


—1. 
2. 
3- 


era-m, 
erft-f, 

era-t, 


Iwo8, 
thou wast, 
he was. 


eiie-m, 

et*6-s, 
esse-t, 


I were 
thou wert 
he were 


(forem), 

(for*), 

(foret). 


Pl.- 


—1. 
2. 

3- 


erfi-mus, 

erfi'tis, 

era-nt, 


we were, 
you were, 
they were. 


eu€-mus, 

essC-tis, 

esse-nt, 


we were, 
you were, 
they were 


(forent). 








Future. 






Sg.- 


—1. 
2. 

3. 


er-5, 
eri-s, 
eri-t) 


I shall be, 
thou wilt be, 
he will be. 


_ 






Pl.- 


—1. 
2. 

3. 


eri-muB, 

eri-tis, 

eru-nt, 


we shall be, 
you will be, 
they will be. 
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Perfect. 
Sg.— i. fa-I, I have been, I fa-eri-m, I have, may have, been, 

was, 

2. fu-i-itl, thou host been, fa-eri-f, thou have, mayest have, 

thou wast, been, 

3. fa-i-t, he has been, he fa-eri-t, he have, may have, been. 

was, 

Pl. — 1. fa-i-mus, we have been, we fa-eri-nras, we have, may have, been. 



2. fu-i-stis, you have been, fa-eri-tis, you have, may have, 

you were, been, 

3. fu-flru-nt, fa-fire, they have fa-eri-nt, they have, may have, 

been, they were. been. 

Pluperfect. 
Sg. — 1. fa-era-m, I had been, ra-isse-m, I had, might have, been, 

2. ra-erS-s, thou hadst fu-iw6-s, thou hadst,mightst have, 

been, been, 

3. fa-era-t, he had been, fa-iue-t, he had, might have, been. 

Pl. — 1. fa-erfi-mus, we had been, fa-iasC-mus, we had, might have, been, 

2. ra-erS-tis, you had been, fa-issC-tis, you had, might have, 

been. 

3. fa-era-nt, they had been, fa-isse-nt, they had, might have, 

been. 

Future Perfect. 
Sg. — 1. fa-er-0, I shall have been, 

2. fa-erl-s, thou wilt have been, 

3. fa-eri-t, he will have been. 

Pl. — 1. ra-eri-mus, we shall have been, 

2. fa-eri-tis, you will have been, 

3. fa-eri-nt, they will have been. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

Present. Future. Pres. et-M, to be, 

Sg. — 1. , , Pkef. fa-iise, to have been, 

2. es, be thou, estO, thou shalt be, Fur. fa-tflr-um (-am, -urn) en* 

3. , estO, he shall be. (fore), to be about to be. 

Pl.— 1. , PARTICIPLE. 

2. ei-te, be ye, eitote, you shall be, Pres. only in the compounds 

3. , snntO, they shall be. ab-stas, prae-sens. 

Fut. fa-tur-us, -a, -urn, about 
to be. 
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117. Compounds of sum, I am 

ab-aram, lam away, absent Pf. (ab- poe-eum, I am able. 

fal)£fal, Pr. Part. %b-B%iiB, absent 
ad-sum, I am present. Pf. aflul. 
dS-sum, I am wanting. 
In-sum, I am in. 
inter-ram, lam between. 



prae-aum, lam over, I superintend. 

Pr. Part. prae-t9ns, present. 
prG-aum, I am for, I profit. 
aub-aum, I am under. No Pf . 
taper-sum, I am, or remain, over. 



ob-sum, I am against, I hurt. Pf . obfal or offal. 

These are all inflected like sum, but prdsum and possum 
require special treatment by reason of their composition. 

PrOsum, I profit. 
118. In the forms of prdsum, prod- is used before vowels. 





INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIV] 


Present. 


program, proa-ee, prOd-eft, 
prB-tumua, proa-eatia, prO-snnt, 


pr5-sim, 


Imperfect. 


prOd-eram, 


proa-eaaem, 


FUTURE. 


prOd-erO, 




Perfect. 


prO-fal, 


prG-fuorim, 


Pluperfect. 


prO-fuoram, 


prG-faiuem. 


Put. Pert. 


prO-faerO. 





INFINITIVE. Pres. prOd-eaae ; Fut. prO-faturnm esse (-fore) ; Perf. pr0-faiaee. 

Possum, / am able, I can. 
119. Possum is compounded of pot (potis, pote) and sum; 
t becomes s before s ; in the perfect forms, f (pot-ful) is lost. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 



Sg.— i. pot-ram, lam 


able, 


can, 


poa-aim, I be able. 


2. pot-es, 






poa-ab, 


3. pot-eat. 






poa-ait. 


Pl.— i. poe-tumue, 






poa-almua, 


2. pot-eitia, 






poa-eltia. 


3. pot-aunt. 






poa-aint. 






Imperfect. 


So.— i. pot-eram, 1 was able 


could, 


poa-aem, I were, might be, able. 


2. pot-eras, 






poa-aea, 


3. pot-erat. 






poa-aet. 


Pl.— 1. pot-eramua, 






poa-aemua, 


2. pot-eratis, 






poa-aetia, 


3. pot-erant. 

4 






pot-tent. 
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Future. 
So. — i. pot-er5, 1 shall be able. 

2. pot-erii, 

3. pot-erit. 

Pl. — 1. pot-erinuu, 

2. pot-eritis, 

3. pot-erunt. 

Perfect. 
Sg. — 1. pot-u-I, I have been able, pot-u-erim, lhave, may have, been 

2. pot-u-iitl, pot-u-erb, [able. 

3. pot-u-it. pot-u-erit. 

Pl. — 1. pot-u-imus, pot-u-erimus, 

2. pot-u-btis, pot-u-erltis, 

3. pot-u-firunt. pot-u-erint. 

Pluperfect. 
Sg.— 1. pot-u-eram, I had been able, pot-u-issem, I had, might have, 

2. pot-u-erSs, pot-u-iseSt, [been able. 

3. pot-u-erat. pot-u-iuet. 

Pl. — 1. pot-u-erftmui, pot-u-iBB&nus, 

2. pot-u-erfitie, pot-u-iseetie, 

3. pot-u-erant. pot-u-isient. 

Future Perfect. 

Sg. — 1. pot-u-er5, I shall have been Pl. — 1. pot-u-erimm, 

2. pot-u-erb, [able, 2. pot-u-erltia, 

3. pot-u-erit. 3. pot-u-erint. 

INFINITIVE. Pres., pos-86, to be able. Perf., pot-u-iflte, to have been able. 

REGULAR VERBS. 
SYSTEMS OF CONJUGATION. 

120. 1. There are two Systems of Conjugation, the The- 
matic and the Non-thematic (132). The Non-thematic is 
confined to a small class. The Thematic System comprises 
four Conjugations, distinguished by the vowel characteris- 
tics of the present stem, a, e, 6, 1, which may be found by 
dropping -re from the Present Infinitive Active. The con- 
sonant preceding the short vowel stem-characteristic is 
called the consonant stem-characteristic. 
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2. Prom the Present stem, as seen in the Present Indica- 
tive and Present Infinitive Active ; from the Perfect stem, 
as seen in the Perfect Indicative Active ; and from the 
Supine stem, can be derived all the forms of the verb. 
These tenses are accordingly called the Principal Parts ; 
and in the regular verbs appear in the four conjugations as 
follows : 



Puis. Ind. 


Pres. Inf. 


Pbrf. Ind. 


Supine. 




I. am-0, 


unf-re, 


amft-vl, 


amfi-tum, 


to love. 


II. dfile-0, 


d8lt-re, 


d«U-Yl, 


d8lft-tum, 


to blot out. 


mone-0, 


monS-re, 


mon-ul, 


mon-i-tum, 


to remind. 


III. em-8, 


eme-re, 


8m-I, 


8m(p)-tum, 


to buy. 


•tfttU-C, 


•tatue-re, 


statu-i, 


statft-tum, 


to settle. 


■erlb-ft, 


■erlbe-re, 


lerlp-sl, 


scrip-turn, 


to write. 


capi-ft, 


eape-re, 


c*P-I, 


cap- turn, 


to take. 


IV. audi-0, 


audl-re, 


audl-vl, 


audl-tum, 


to hear. 



Formation of the Tenses. 
121. The tenses are formed by the addition of the per- 
sonal endings to the various stems, either directly, or by 
means of certain tense signs, as shown in the paradigms. 

While no practical rules for the formation of the tenses can be 
given, it is well to observe that 

1. The Second Person Impv. Active is the same as the stem of the 
Pres. Infinitive. 

2. The Impf. Subjv. may be formed from the Pres. Inf. Active by 
adding -m for Active and -r for Passive. 

3. The Second Person Impv. Passive and Second Person Sing. Pres. 
Passive in -re are the same as the Pres. Inf. Active. Hence -ris is pre- 
ferred in the Pres. Indie. Pass, in order to avoid confusion. 

4. The Pres. Subjv. Active and Put. Indie. Active in the third and 
fourth conjugations are alike in the First Person Singular. 

5. The Put. Perf. Indie. Active and the Perf. Subjv. Active differ 
only in the First Person Singular. 

Remark. — Euphonic changes in the consonant stem-characteristic 
in the Perfect and Supine. Characteristic b before b and t becomes p ; 
g and qu before t become c ; 0, g, qu, with s, become x; t and d before 
1 are assimilated, and then sometimes dropped. 

urlb-0, Mrlp-il, sorlptum; legO, lGc-tum; ooqu-fl, coo-turn; dlc-O, dixl 
(dtotl) ; inng-0, iunx-I (itlng-sl) ; ooqu-9, eozl (coqu-il) ; ed-9, ft-sum (ed- 
•um) ; oM4, ces-sl (oftd-il) ; mitt-5, mi-si (mit-sl), mis-sum (mit-sum). 
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REGULAR VERBS. 



122. First Conjugation. 

Conjugation of amaxe, to love. 

Prin. Parts : am-C, amfi-re, amft-vi, amfi-tum. 

ACTIVE 



INDICATIVE. 


8UBJUNCTIVB. 


Present. 




Am loving, do love, love. 


Be loving, may love. 


Sg. — i. am-ft, 


ame-m, 


2. amfi-i, 


amS-f, 


3. ama-t, 


anie-t. 


Pl.— 1. arafi-mm, 


amS-mtn, 


2. ama-tia, 


amS-tii, 


3. ama-nt, 


ame-nt. 


Imperfect 




Was loving, loved. 


Were loving, might love. 


Sg. — 1. ama-ba-m, 


ama-re-m, 


2. amfi-bfi-i, 


ama-rt-*, 


3. ama-ba-t, 


ama-re-t. 


Pl. — 1. ama-bS-mw, 


ama-rfi-mui, 


2. amft-bft-tis, 


amfi-rfi-tii, 


3. arafi-ba-nt, 


ama-re-nt. 


Future. 




Shall be loving, shall love. 




Sg. — 1. ama-b-5, 




2. ama-bi-s, 




3. amS-bi-t, 




Pl. — 1. araa-bi-mm, 




2. araa-bi-tii, 




3. amS-bu-nt. 




Perfect. 




Have loved, did love. 


Have, may have, loved. 


Sg. — 1. ama-v-I, 


ama-T-eri-m, 


2. ama-v-iitl, 


amO-Y-eri-8, 


3. ama-v-it, 


ama-v-eri-t. 


Pl. — 1. ama-v-imni, 


ama-v-eri-mnt, 


2. amfi-v-istis, 


amfi-Y-erl-tii, 


3. amfi-T-ernnt (-ire)) 


ama-T-eri-nt. 
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First Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Pluperfect. 



Had, might have, loved. 
amff-v-isse-m, 
amS-Y-iatf-f, 
ama-Y-isse-t. 

amS-v-is8§-mni, 

ama-v-iaa«-tiB, 

amS-v-iase-nt. 



Had loved. 
So. — i. amfi-v-era-m, 

2. amS-v-crt-B, 

3. amS-Y-era-t, 

Pl. — 1. ama-v-erfi-muf, 

2. amS-v-«rs>ti», 

3. amS-v-era-nt, 

Future Perfect. 
Shall have loved. 
So. — 1. amfi-v-er-G, 

2. ama-Y-eri-t, 

3. amfi-Y-eri-t, 

Pl. — 1. amS-Y-eri-mos, 

2. amS-Y-eri-tii, 

3. ama-v-eri-nt. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Present. Future. 

Sg.— 1. , , 

2. amS, love thou, amS-td, thou shalt love. 

3. , ama-t5, he shall love. 

Pl.— 1. , , 

2* araa-te, love ye, ama-tflte, ye shall love. 
3. . ama-ntO, they shall love. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pass, amfi-re, to love. 
Perf. am£-v-is»e, to have loved. 
Fut. ama-tflr-nm, -am, -am [esse], to be about to love. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 

N. [amfi-re], loving. 
G. ama-nd-i, of loving. 
D. ama-nd-0, to loving. 
Ac. [amfi-re], Ac. amft-tom, to love. 

(ad) ama-nd-um, loving, to love. 
Ab. ama-nd-5, by loving. Ab. amfi-tti, to love, in the loving. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. N. amO-n-s (Gk ama-nt-ii), loving. 
Future, amfl-tar-ai , -a, -ami being about to love. 
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BEGULAR VEBB8. 



First Conjugation* 




PASSIVE. 




INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Am loved. 




Be, may be, loved. 


So. — i. amo-r, 

2. arafi-rii (-re), 

3. amS-tur, 




ame-r, 
amS-rie (-re), 
ame-tur. 


Pl.—i. araff-mur, 

2. ama-minl, 

3. ama-ntnr, 


Imperfect. 


JO JO £ 

ill 


Was loved. 




Were, might be, loved. 


So. — 1. ama-ba-r, 

2. amS-bft-rii (-re), 

3. ama-bS-tur, 


amfi-re-r, 
amfl-rft-rii (-re), 
amft-rS-tur. 


Pl. — 1. amfi-bfc-mur, 

2. ama-bS-minl, 

3. amfl-ba-ntur, 




ama-rft-mur, 
amfi-rS-minl, 
ama-re-ntnr. 


Shall be loved. 


Future. 




So. — 1. ama-bo-r, 

2. ama-be-ria (-re), 

3. araa-bi-tur. 




Pl. — 1. araa-bi-mxir, 

2. ama-bi-minl, 

3. amfi-bu-ntur. 


Perfect. 




Have been loved, was \ 


loved. 


Have, may have, been loved. 


Sg. — 1. ama-t-ne, -a, -um earn, 

2. ••, 

3. est, 


ama-t-w, -a, -um rim, 
tit, 


Pl. — 1. ama-t-I, -ae, -a 
2. 

3- 


sumus, 

estis, 

rant. 


ama-t-I, -ae, -a ilmui, 
iltii, 
lint. 
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First Conjugation. 

PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pluperfect. 



Had been loved. 

So. — i. ama-t-oi, -a, -am eram, 

2. eras, 

3- erat, 

Pl. — i. ama-t-I, -ae, -a eramoi, 

2. erfitis, 

3. erant. 



Had, might have, been loved. 
ama-t-uf, -a, -am estem, 



ama-t-I, • 



emet, 

essSmui, 

esietis, 

essent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Shall have been loved. 
So. — 1. amfl-t-oe, -a, -um er5, 

2. eris, 

3. erit, 

Pl. — 1. ama-t-I, -ae, -a erimoi, 

2. eritii, 

3. erant. 



IMPERATIVE. 
Present. 
So.— I. , 

2. ama-re, be thou loved. 

3. , 



Future. 

ama-tor, thou shall be loved. 
ama-tor, he shall be loved. 



Pl.-i. . , 

2. ama-mini, be ye loved. , 

3. . ama-ntor, they shall be loved. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. ama-rl, to be loved. 

Peef. amS-t-om, -am, -am esse, to have been loved. 

/ Put. amft-tam Irl, to be about to be loved. 

Fut. Perf. amfi-t-am, -am, -am fore. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Pert. ama-t-ai, -a, -am, loved. 



GERUNDIVE, 
ama-nd-as, -a, -am, (one) to be loved. 
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123. Second Conjugation. 

Conjugation of del&re, to destroy (blot out). 
Pbin. Parts : dele-C, delft-re, delft-y!, delft-turn. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



INDIC. 



8UBJV. 



INDIC. 



SUBJV. 



Pbbbknt. 



Sg. — dele-ft, 
dele-i, 
dele-t, 


dele-a-m, 

dele-£-s, 

dele-a-t, 


dele-o-r, 
dele-rii (-re), 
dele-tnr, 


dele-a-r, 
dele-fi-ris (-re), 
dele-a-tnr, 


Pl. — dele-mos, 


dele-S-mos, 


dele-mar, 


dele-a-mnr, 


dele-tis, 
dele-nt. 


dele-a-tis, 
dele-a-nt. 


dSle-minl, 
dele-ntar. 


dele-5-minI, 
dele-a-ntnr. ' 




Imperfect. 


i 


So. — delS-ba-m, 


dele-re-m, 


dSle-ba-r, 


delfe-re-r, 


delg-ba-s, 
d§l5-ba-t, 


delS-rft-s, 
dele-re-t, 


dele-ba-rii (-re), 
dele-bft-tiir, 


delS-rft-ris (-re), 
dele-rft-tnr, 


Pl.— dele-ba-mus, 


dSle-rft-mus, 


dele-bft-mor, 


dSle-rft-mur, | 


dele-ba-tii, 
dele-ba-nt. 


dele-rft-tis, 
dSle-re-nt. 

FUTXTRl 


dele-ba-minl, 
dele-ba-ntur. 


delS-rft-minl, > 
dele-re-ntnr. , 


Sg. — del5-b-5, 




dele-bo-r, 




dele-bi-8, 

dele-bi-t, 




dele-be-ria (-re), 
dele-bi-tur, 


i 


Pl.— dele-bi-mus, 




dele-bi-mor, 


i 


dele-bi-tis, 
dele-bn-nt. 




dele-bi-minl, 
dele-bu-ntnr. 


i 
I 




Perfect. 


( 


Sg. — deie-v-i, 
dgle-v-istt, 


dele-v-eri-m, 
dele-v-erl-i, 


dele-t-os sum, 


del€-t-us aim, } 

SIB, . 


dels-v-it, 


dele-v-eri-t, 


est, 


•it, 



Pl.— dele-v-imus, dele-y-erl-miis, dele-t-I somas, delS-t-I slmns 

dele-y-istis, dele-Y-eri-tis, estis, sltis, 

dele-v-imnt (-ete), del6-y-eri-nt, sank sint. 
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Second Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 

Pluperfect. 



Sg. — dele-Y-era-m, 
dele-T-erf-a, 
dele-T-era-t, 


dele-v-iase-m, 
dele-v-iasft-f, 
dele-v-iase-t, 


dele-t-m 


eram, 
eras, 
erat, 


dele-t-ai esaem, 
eates, 

eaaet, 


Pl. — dele-v-erfi-mui, 
dele-v-er*-tif, 
dele-v-era-nt. 


dele-v-isaf-moi, 

dele-Y-iss0-ti8, 

dele-y-iaae-nt. 


dele-t-I 


eramoa, 

erfitis, 

erant. 


dele-t-I eaaemoa, 
easttis, 
eaient. 




Future Perfect. 






So. — dele-Y-er-0, 
dele-v-eri-e, 
dele-T-eri-t, 




dele-t-ai 


erO, 
aria, 
erit, 




Pl. — dele-v-eri-ma§ , 
dele-v-eri-tis, 
dele-v-eri-nt, 




dele-t-I 


erimuf, 

eritia, 

erant. 






IMPERATIVE. 






Pbbsbnt. 
Sg. , 

am, 

» 


Future. 


Present. 




Future. 


dele-to, 

dele-t5, 


t 
delS-re, 

i 




» 

dele-tor, 
dele-tor. 


Pl. , 

deie-te, 

9 


» 

dele-tote, 
dele-ntC. 


dele-min«, 


» 
» 

dele-ntor. 


INFINITIVE. 

Prbs.. dele-re. Pubs. 
Pbbf. dele-v-iaie. Pbbf. 
Fut. delS-tflr-nm, -am, -urn [eaie]. fut. 

Put. Pf 


dele-ri 

deie-t-nm, -am, -nm eaae. 
dele-tnm Iri. 
. dele-t-nm, -am, -am fore. 


GERUND. 


SUPINE. 




PARTICIPLES. 


N. £dele-re]. 
G. dele-nd-I. 
D. dele-nd-C. 
Ac. [dele-re] 
' (ad) dele-nd-nm. 
Ab. dele-nd-0. 


Ac. dele-torn. 
Ab. delS-ttl. 


PRES. 

Put. 
Pert. 


N. dele-n-e; G. dele-nt-ie. 
dele-tar-ae, -a, -am. 
dele-t-ai, -a, -am. 

GERUNDIVE, 
dele-nd-ae , -a, -am. 
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124. Like dStere, to destroy, are conjugated only, nere, to spin, 
flSre, to weep, and the compounds of -pl$re, fill, and -olere, grow 
(the latter with Supine in -itum) ; also ciere, to stir up. 

All other verbs of the Second Conjugation retain the character- 
istic e in the Present System, but drop it in the Perfect System, 
changing vi to ui, and weaken it to i in the Supine System. 



* Second Conjugation. 

Conjugation of monere, to remind. 
Pein. Parts : mone-ft, monft-re, mon-ul, moni-tum. 





ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 




INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 






Pbbsknt. 




Sg.- 


— mone-U, 


mone-a-m, 


mone-o-r, 


' mone-a-r, 




mone-s, 


mone-fi-s, 


monS-rii (-re), 


mone-a-rii (-re), 




mone-t, 


mone-a-t, 


monC-tur, 


mone-fi-tur, 


Pl.- 


— monS-mus, 


mone-S-nras, 


mone-mur, 


mone-a-mur, 




mone-tis, 


mone-S-tis, 


mone-mini, 


mone-S-minl, 




mone-nt. 


mone-a-nt. 


mone-ntur. 


lnone-a-ntur. 






IMPERFECT. 




Sg.- 


— monS-ba-m, 


monS-re-m, 


mon6-ba-r, 


mone-re-r, 




monS-H-s, 


mone-rt-s, 


mone-bi-ris (-re), 


mone-rtfis (-re), 




monS-ba-t, 


mone-re-t, 


mone-bft-tur, 


mone-rS-tur, 


Pl.- 


— mon&-bft-mus, 


mone-rft-mus; 


mon5-bft-mur, 


monS-r8-mur, 




mon5-b4-tis, 


mon£-rft-tis, 


mon5-bft-minI, 


mong-rS-miiil, 




mone-ba-nt. 


monS-re-nt. 


mone-ba-ntur. 


nionS-re-ntur. 






Future. 




Sg.- 


-monB-b-G, 
monS-bi-s, 
mong-bi-t, 




mone-bo-r, 
mone-be-ris (-re), 
monC-bi-tur, 




Pl.- 


— monS-bi-nras, 
monG-bi-tis, 
mone-bu-nt. 




monS-bi-mur, 
nione-bi-minl, 
monS-bu-ntur. 








Perfect. 


■ •>» 


Sg.- 


— mon-u-I, 


mon-u-eri-m, 


moni-tu-s sum, 


moni-t-ns sim : 




mon-u-istl, 


mon-n-erl-s, 


M, 


•ft, 




mon-u-it, 


mon-u-eri-t, 


est, 


sit, 


Pl.- 


— mon-n-imus, 


mon-u-eri-mm 


, moni-t-I ramus, 


moni-t-I slums, 




mon-u-istis, 


mon-u-erl-tis, 


estis, 


sltis, * 




mon-u-firunt (-( 


Ire), mon-u-eri-nt. 


sunt. 


sint. 
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Second Conjugation. 



ACTIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. 



PASSIVE. 



INDIC. SUBJV. 

Pluperfect. 

mon-u-isse-m, moni-t-us eram, moni-t-m 
mon-u-iseft-e, era*, 

mon-u-iiae-t, erat, 

Pl. — mon-u-erf-muf, mon-u-itsS-mui, moni-t-I eramus, moni-t-I esiemuf, 
mon-u-erfi-tii, mon-u-issft-tis, eratii, essetis, 

mon-u-era-nt. mon-u-ieie-nt. erant. essent. 



So. — mon-u-era-m, 
mon-u-erft-e, 
mon-u-era-t, 





Future Perfect. 






So. — mon-u-er-0, 
mon-*-erI-t, 
mQn-u-eri-t, 

Pl. — mon-u-erf-mni, 
mon-u-erl-tii, 
mon-*-eri-At. 






moni-t-us er5, 
erii, 
erit, 

moni-t-I erimuf, 
eritis, 
ertuit. 




Present. 


Future. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Present. 




Future. 


Sg. 

mone, 


mone-to", 
inone-tG, 




mone-re, 


i 


nione-tor, 
mone-tor, 


Pl. 

monS-te, 


m one-tOte, 
mone-ntO. 




ra one-mini, 


nione-ntor. 


INFINITIVE. 
pREe. monS-re. Pbes. 
Perf. mon-n-isse. Perf. 
Put. moni-tOr-um, -am, -urn [esse]. Fut. 


mone"-rI. 

moni-t-um, -am, -urn et 

moni-t-um Irl. 



Fut. Pf. moni-t-um, -am, •am fore. 



SUPINE. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 

Ab. 



GERUND, 
[mone-re]. 

mone-nd-L 

mone-nd-0. 
[mone-re] Ac. moni-tum. 

(ad) mone-nd-um. 

mone-nd-d*. Ab. moni-tfl. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. N. monS-n-s; G. mone-nt-is. 
Fut. moni-tur-ui, -a, -urn, 
Perf. moni-t-us, -a, -urn. 

GERUNDIVE, 
mone-nd-us, -a, -um. 
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125. Third Conjugation. 

Conjugation of emere, to buy. 

Prin. Parts : em-0, eme-re, em-I, em(p)-tnm. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 8UBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 

PRESENT. 



Sg.— em-O, 


ema-m, 


em-o-r, 


ema-r, 


emi-i, 


emO-f, 


eme-rii (-re), 


emft-rii (-re), 


emi-t, 


ema-t, 


emi-tnr, 


emfi-tnr, 


Pl.— emi-mns, 


emfi-mns, 


emi-mnr, 


emO-mnr, 


emi-tis, 


emO-tii, 


emi-minl, 


emS-minl, 


emu-nt. 


ema-nt. 


emu-ntnr. 


ema-ntnr. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sg. — eme-ba-m, 
emg-bE-e, 
emS-ba-t, 


eme-re-m, 
"eme-rt-#, 
eme-re-t, 


emC-ba-r, 
em8-bft-rii (-re), 
eme-bft-tnr, 


eme-re-r, 
eme-rft-ru (-re), 
eme-rft-tnr, 


Pl. — em@-bs>mna, 
eniS-bft-tif, 
emS-ba-nt. 


eme-rB-mni 
eme-rfi-tis, 
eme-re-nt. 


, emS-bft-mnr, 
emS-bft-mini, 
emS-ba-ntnr. 

Future. 


eme-rft-mnr, 
eme-rft-minl, 
eme-re-ntnr. 


Sg. — ema-m, 
emS-s, 
eme-t, 




ema-r, 
eme-rii (-re), 
emS-tnr, 




Pl. — erae-mne, 
eme-tis, 
eme-nt. 




eme-mnr, 
emS-minl, 
eme-ntur. 

Perfect. 




Sg.— em-I, 
em-ietl, 
em-it, 


Cm-eri-m, 
Sm-eri-e, 
Sm-eri-t, 


emp-t-m ram, 

«», 

est, 


Smp-t-ns dm, 
•*, 
•it, 



Pl.— Sm-imns, em-erK-mni, 

em-istis, em-eri-tis, 

Sm-ernnt (-ere), em-eri-nt. 



emp-t-I tnmna, Bmp-t-I t&nnt, 
eitis, eltii, 

sunt. tint 
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Third Conjugation. 



ACT 


IVB. 


• PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


So.— Sm-era-m, 
Sm-eri-i, 
©m-era-t, 


Sm-isse-m, 

Sm-ifift-t, 

Sm-iise-t, 


Pluperfect. 

emp-t-uf eram, 
eras, 
erat, 


Smp-t-u euem, 
eisei, 

eiset, 


Pl.— em-erit-muf, 
em-erit-tii, 
em-era-nt. 


em-lMt-mui, 

em-litS-tii, 

em-iiae-nt. 


Cmp-t-I eramm, 
erfttii, 
erant. 


Smp-t-I essemuf, 
eaittii, 
eafent. 


So.— Gm-er-O, 
Sm-erfi, 
em-eri-t, 




Future Perfect. 

Smp-t-uf erO, 
eris, 
erit, 




Pl. — 5m-er!-miu , 
em-erl-tif, 
em-eri-nt. 




Cmp-t-I erimui, 
eritii, 

6TU2lt. 




Present. 


Future. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Present. 


Future. 


Sg. 

erne, 


emi-tf, 
emi-tf, 


eme-re, 


emi-tor, 
emi-tor, 


Pl. { 

emi-te, 


emi-tfte, 
emu-ntO. 


emi-minl, 


emu-ntor. 



Prbs. eme-re. 
perf. em-ltta. 
Fut. Smp-tflr-uni) -am, • 



GERUND. 
N. [eme-re]. 
G. em-e-nd-L 
D. em-e-nd-0. 
Ac. [em-e-re] 

(ad) em-e-ndum. 
Ab. em-e-nd-o. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pbes. era-L 

Perf. emp-t-nm, -am, -urn eaie. 
•]• Fut. §mp-tnm IrL 

Fut. Pf. emp-t-um, -am, -nm fore. 



SUPINE. 

Ac. Snip-turn. 
Ab. Gmp-tfL. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pubs. N. eme-n-i; G. eme-nt-ii. 
Fut. Smp-tflr-ui, -a, -nm. 
Perf. Bmp-t-ua, -a, -tun. 

GERUNDIVE, 
em-e-nd-ui , -a, -urn. 
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126. Many verbs of the third conjugation with Pres. Indie, in io, 
change i to e before r and drop it when it would come before ft or i 
in all tenses of the Presenf System except the Future, Participle, 
and Gerund. Otherwise they follow the inflection of eme-re. 

These verbs are capio, cupio, facio, fodio, fugio, iaeid, pario, 
quatid, rapid, sapid, and their compounds; also compounds of 
-licio, -spicid, and the deponents gradior and ittf compounds, 
morior and its compounds, patior and its compounds. 

Synopsis of Present System of cape-re, to take. 
Prin. Parts : eapi-0, cape-re, c«p-i, cap-turn. 



. ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 
Present. 


SUBJV. 


So. — capi-0, 


capi-a-m, 


capi-o-r, 


capi-a-r, 


capi-s, 


capi-S-s, 


cape-ria (-re), 


capi-ft-rii (-re), 


capi-t, 


capi-a-t, 


capi-tur, 


capi-3-tur, 


Pl. — capi-mui, 


capi-fi-mm, 


capi-mur, 


capi-S-mur, 


capi-tiB, 


capi-fi-tii, 


capi-minl, 


capi-fl-minl, 


capi-u-nt. 


fiapi-a-nt. 


capi-u-ntnr. 
Imperfect. 


capi-a-ntur. 


Sg. — capi-6-ba-m, 


cape-re-m, 


capi-6-ba-r, 


cape-re-r, 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 

FUTUBE. 


etc. 


Sg. — capi-a-m, 




capi-a-r, 




capi-8-i, 




capi-e*-rii (-re), 


etc. 




etc. 






IMPERATIVE. 




PRB8. 


Fur. 


Pres. 


Fur. 


Sg. — cape, 


cap-i-tQ, 


cape-re, 


capi-tor, 




cap-i-t&, 




capi-tor, 


capi-te. 


capi-tote, 


capi-minl. 






capi-u-ntO. 




capi-u-ntttr, 




INFINITIVE. 




Pbm. cape-re. 






cap-I. 


PARTICIPLE. 


GERUND. 


GERUNDIVE. , 


Pbbs. capi-e-n-a, 


G. capi-e-nd-L 


capi-e-nd-u% -a, -urn. 
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127. Fourth Conjugation. 

Conjugation of audire, to hear. 
Prin. Parts : aadi-0, audl-re, audl-Yl, audl-tnm. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



INDIC. 

Sa. — audi-C, 
audl-s, 
audi-t, 

Pl. — audi -mm, 
audi-tie, 
audi-u-nt. 



Sg. — audi-e-ba-m, 
audi-e-bft-», 
audi-e-ba-t, 

Pl. — audi-e-bft-mui, 
audi-e-be>tii, 
audi-6-ba-at. 



Sg. — audua-m, 
audi-5-s, 
audi-e-t, 

Pl.— audi-S-nrai, 
audi-S-tis, 
audi-e-nt. 



8UBJV. 



INDIC. 
Pbbsbnt. 
audi-a-m, audi-o-r, 



audi-S-i, 
audi-a-t, 

audi-a-mui, 

audi-fi-tii, 

audi-a-nt. 



audl-rii (-re), 
audl-tur, 

audl-mur, 
audi-minl, 
audi-u-ntur. 



SUBJV. 

audi-a-r, 
audi-O-rie (-re), 
audi-a-tur, 

audi-3-mur, 
audi-fi-minl, 
audi-a-ntur. 



Impibfbct. 



audi-re-m, audi-5-ba-r, audi-re-r, 

audl-rt-f, audi-e-bfi-rii(-r6),audl-r«-rii (-re), 

audl-re-t, audi-6-bft-tur, audi-rft-tor, 

audi-rS-muf, audi-e-Wt-mnr, audl-rft-mur, 

audl-rS-tii, audi-6-bft-mlnI, audl-rft-minl, 

audi-re-nt. audi-8-ba-ntur. audl-re-ntur. 



FUTUBE. 



audi-a-r, 
audi-6-ris (-re), 
audi-S-tar, 

audi-e-mur, 
audi-S-minl, 
audi-e-ntur. 



Sg. — audl-v-I, audi-v-eri-m, audi-t-iunnin, audl-t-u rim, 

audl-v-iitt, audi-v-erl-s, ea, lis, 

audi-v-it, audl-v-eri-t, eft, sit, 

Pl.— audl-v-imni, audi-Y-eri-mu, audi-t-I snmtn, audl-t-I slmuf, 

audl-v-iitis, audl-y-eri-tis, estis, litis, 

audl-v-trunt (■*•). audi-v-eri-nt tunt. tint. 
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Fourth Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INDIC. SUBJV. mDIC. SUBJV. 

Pluperfect. 
audi-v-itse-m, audl-t-ni warn, audi-t-ui 



Sg . — audi-v-era-m, 
audi-v-erS-i, 
audi-v-era-t, 



audl-v-iiiM, 
audi-v-ine-t, 



Pl. — audl-v-erft-mui, audl-v-iuS-mui, 
audi-v-erft-tii, audl-v-{iift-tii, 
audi-v-era-nt. audi-v-ine-nt. 



era*, 
erat, 

audl-t-I eramni, 
erfttii, 
erant. 



audi-t-I essemus, 



Sg. — audi-v-er-8, 
alidl-v-erf-s, 
audl-v-eri-t, 

Pl. — audl-v-erl-miii, 
audi-v-erl-tii, 
audi-v-eri-nt. 



Present. 



Future Perfect. 

audi-t-ui er5, 
erii, 
erit, 

audl-tl erimui, 
eritii, 
erant. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Future. Present. 



Sg. 



Pl. 



audi, 



audi-te, 



audl-tO, 
audi-tfl, 



audl-tOte, 
audi-u-ntfl. 



audl-re, 



audi-mini. 



Future. 

audl-tor, 
audi-tor, 



audi-u-ntor. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. audi -re. Pres. audi-rl. 

Pbrf. audl-y-iise. Psrf. audi-t-um, -am, -urn esse. 

Fut. audl-tflr-um, -am, -urn [ewe], fut. audi -turn Irl. 

Put. Pf. audl-t-um, -am, -am fore. 



GERUND. 

N. f audi -re], 
G. audi-e-nd-I. 
D. audi-e-nd-0. 
Ac. [audi-re] 

(ad) audi-e-nd-u 
Ab. audi-e-ndO. 



SUPINE. 



Ac. audi-tam. 



Ab. audi-tfL 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. N. audi-B-n-i, G. audi-e-nt-ii. 
Fut. audi-tfir-ni, -a, -urn, 
Perf. audi-t-ui, -a, -urn. 

GERUNDIVE. 

audi-e-nd-ui, -a, -urn. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 

128. Deponent verbs have the passive form, but are ac- 
tive in meaning. They have also the Present and Future 
Active Participles, and the Future Active Infinitive. Thus 
a deponent verb alone can have a Present, Future, and 
Perfect Participle, all with active meaning. The Gerun- 
dive, however, is passive in meaning as well as in form. 

The conjugation differs in no particular from that of the 
regular conjugation. 

i* First Conjugation. 

Conjugation of hort&rl, to exhort. 
Prin. Parts : hort-or, hortfi-rl, hortfi-tui ram. 



INDICATIVE. 

Exhort 
Sg.— hort-o-r, 

hortfi-ris (-re), 
hortS-tur, 

Pl. — horta-mnp, 
horta-minl, 
horta-ntur. 

Was exhorting. 
So.-i-hortS-ba-r, 

hortfi-bft-rii (-re), 
hortft-bfi-tur, 

Pl. — hortfl-bft-mur , 
horta-bft-minl, 
hortfi-ba-ntur. 

Shall exhort. 
So. — hortfi-bo-r, 

hortS-be-ris (-re), 
hortS-bi-tur, 

Pl. — hortfi-bi-mnr, 
hortS-bi-minl, 
hortS-bu-ntur. 
5 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Be exhorting, may exhort. 
horte-r, 
hortS-ria (-re), 
horte-tur, 

hortS-mur, 
horte-minl, 
horte-ntur. 

Imperfect. 

Were exhorting, might exhort. 
horta-re-r, 
hortfi-rfr-rii (-re), 
horta-rt-tur, 

hortfl-rS-mnr, 
hortS-rfi-minl, 
horta-re-ntur. 

Future. 
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t 

Perfect. 
Have exhorted, exhorted. Have, may have, exhorted. 

So. — hortfl-t-ni, -a, -urn mm, borta-t-ui, -a, -um dm, 

68, ife, 

«tt, lit, 

Pl.— horta-t-I, -ae, -a inmoi, . hortS-t-i, -ae, -a ilmiui, 

eitii, iltii, 

■unt. lint. 

Pluperfect. 
Had exhorted. Had, might have, exhorted. 

, 13a. — horta-t-us, -a, -um eram, horta-t-ui, -a, -um 

erfis, 
erat, 
Pl.— horta-t-I, -ae, -a eramut, horta-t-I, -ae, -a 

erfitis, 
erant. 

Future Perfect. 
Shall have exhorted. 



Sg.- 


— horta-t-ui, -a, -um 


l erO, 
eris, 
erit, 




Pl.- 


-hortS-t-I, -ae, -a 


erimni, 

eritii, 

erunt. 








IMPERATIVE. 


Sg. 


Present. 




Future. 


horta-re, exhort thou. 


horta-tor, thou shalt exhort. 









horta-tor, he shall exhort. 


Pl. 












horta-minl, exhort ye. 












horta-ntor, they shall exhort. 




INFINITIVE. 




PARTICIPLES. 


Pres 


. horta-rl, to exhort. 




Pres. horta-n-i, exhorting. 



Fut. horta-tur-um, -am, -um [esse], Fut. horta-tur-ua, -a, -um, about 

to be about to exhort. to exhort. 

Pbrf. horta-t-um, -am, -um ease, to Pert. hortfi-t-ui, -a, -um, having 

have exhorted. exhorted. 

F. P. horta-t-um, -am, -um fore. GERUNDIVE. 

SUPINE. horta-nd-ut, -a, -um, [one] to be 
Ac. horta-tum, to exhort, for ex- exhorted. 

horting. GERUND. 

Ab. horta-ttt, to exhort, in the ex* G. horta-nd-I, of exhorting. 

horting. 
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2. Second, Third, Fourth Conjugations. 

Synopsis of vereri, to fear ; loqui, to speak; mentiri, to lie. 

Prin. Parts: vere-or, ver6-rl, veri-tus ram ; loqu-or, loqu-I, locfL-tui mm ; 
menti-or, mentl-rl, mentl-tm sum. 

INDICATIVE. 



Prm. 

Imfxrf. 
Fut. 
Pert. 
Plupf. 
Put. Pf. 



vere-o-r, 

verS-ris (-re), etc., 
vere-ba-r, 
verB-bo-r, 
veri-t-ui mm, 
veri-t-ui eram, 
veri-t-ui ero\ 



loqu-o-r, menti-o-r, 

loque-ris (-re), eic. % menti-ris (-re), etc., 



loquS-ba-r, 
loqua-r, 
locd-t-ni ram, 
loctL-t-ne eram, 
locQ-t-ui erO. 



menti-B-ba-r, 
menti-a-r, 
mentl-t-ni ram, 
menti-t-ni eram, 
mentl-t-ni erO. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prm. vere-a-r, loqua-r, menti-a-r, 

vere-a-rii(-re), etc., loqufi-ris (-re), etc., menti-fi-ri»(-re),e/c., 

Impbbf. verS-re-r, loque-re-r, mentl-re-r, 

Pbbf. veri-t-ni lim, locu-t-ui fim, menti-t-ni lim, 

Pluff. veri-t-ni euem. loca-t-ni essem. menti-t-u 



Pbxs. 
Put. 



vere-re, 
yert-tor. 



IMPERATIVE. 

loque-re, 
loqui-tor. 



menti-re, 
menti-tor. 



Pun. 
Put. 
Pert. 
Put. Pf. 



Pbxs. 
Put. 
^srf. 

GERUND. 

GERUNDIVE. 

SUPINE. 



verfc-rt, 
veri-ttr-nm [« 
veri-t-nm ease, 
veri-t-nm fore. 



verS-n-i, 

veri-ttLr-ns, 

veri-t-ni. 

vere-nd-I, etc., 
vere-nd-ns, 
veri-tum, 
yeri-ttL. 



INFINITIVE. 

* loqu-I, 
lie], locQ-ttlr-um [c 
locfi-t-nm esse 
locfL-t-um fore, 

PARTICIPLES. 

loque-n-i, 

loctL-tllr-ni, 

locd-t-ni. 

loque-nd-I, 
loque-nd-ni, 
locu-tum, 
locQ-tfl. 



mentl-rl, 
e], mentI-ttLr-um[egse], 
mentl-t-um eiie, 
menti-t-um fore. 



menti-e-n-i, 

mentl-ttlr-ne, 

mentl-t-us. 

menti-e-nd-I, 
menti-e-nd-us, 
menti-tum, 
menti-tfU 
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Periphrastic Conjugation. 

129. The Periphrastic Conjugation arises from the com- 
bination of the Future Participle Active and the Gerundive 
with forms of the verb sum. 

ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prbs. amfi-tfir-ni (-a, -am) ram, amfi-tllr-ui (-a, •urn) alia, 

Am about to love. Be about to love. 

Ivpf. amfi-tfir-ui eram, amS-tfir-us etsem, 

Was about to love. Were about to love, 

Fut. amfi-tflr-ni ert, 

Shall be about to love. 

Pbbf. ama-ttlr-ni fol, ama-tnr-ni raerim, 

Have been, was, about to love. Have, may have, been 

about to love. 

Plupf. ama-tttr-m raeram, amS-tflr-ni faiiaem, 

Had been about to love. Had, might have, been 

about to love. 

Fut. Pert. amfi-tnr-ni fnerC, 

Shall have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. Prbs. amft-tflr-um (-am, -urn) [one], To be about to love. 
Pbbf. amfi-tHr-um fnine, To have been about to love. 

PASSIVE. 



Pres. 


ama-nd-ni (-a, -nm) rom, 
Have to be loved. 


ama-nd-ni (-a, -nm) aim. 
Have to be loved. 


Ixpf. 


ama-nd-ni eram, 
Had to be loved. 


ama-nd-ni essem, fbrem, 
Had to be loved. 


Fut. 


ama-nd-ns ert, Shall have to be loved. 


Pert. 


ama-nd-ni ful, 
Have had to be loved. 


ama-nd-ni fnerim, 
Have had to be loved* 


Plupf. 


ama-nd-ni faeram, 
Had had to be loved. 


ama-nd-ni rninem, 
Should have had to be 
loved. 


INFINITIVE. Prbs. ama-nd-nm (-am, -i 
Pbbf. ama-nd-nm foiite, 


im) ease, To have to be loved. 
To have had to be loved. 
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ISO. 1. Imperative.— Four verbs, dlcere, dfieere, facere, ferre (171), 
form the Pr. Impv. active die, dto, lac, fer. But in early Latin dice, 
dfioe, face are not uncommon. The compounds also have dice, dtlce, 
face, except the non-prepositional (173, R.) compounds of faciO. Scire, 
to know, lacks the Pr. Impv. 10L 

2. The older ending of the Gerund and Gerundive in the third and 
. fourth conjugations was -undui ; and -endui was found only after u. 
In classical times -undui is frequent, especially in verbs of third and 
fourth conjugations. Later, -endni is the regular form. 

131. 1. Syncopated Forms. — The Perfects in -ftvl, -fivl, -IvI, often 
drop the v before s or r, and contract the vowels throughout, except 
those in -IyI, which admit the contraction only before 1. 

These forms are called syncopated. They are found in all periods, 
and in the poets are used to suit the metre. 

Perfect. 

Sing. 1. 

2. amtYiitl, amftatl. dflleviiti, deleft!. audlvistl, audHtL 

Pltjb. 1. 

2. amavirtia, amfstis. dflleviitis, delfistis. audlvistis, audlstis. 
8. amaverunt, amarnnt. dflleverunt, dfllfirunt. audlvfirnnt, audiQrunt. 

Subjv. amaverim, amarim, dfllflverim, dfilerim, audlverim, audierim, 

etc. etc. etc. 

Plupbrpect. 
Indic. amfiveram, amfiram, dfilflveram, dfllfiram, audlveram, audieram, 

etc. etc. etc. 

Subjt. amSvinem, amfissem, dfilfiviiaem, dSlessem, audlvisiem, audlssem, 

etc, etc. etc. 

Future Perfect. 
amaverO, ainErO, delfiverO, dfllerO, audlverO, audierO, 

etc. etc. etc. 

Infinitive Perfect. 
amftviiM, amfiise. dfllflviite, dSleue. audlviwe, audlsse. 

2. In the first and third persons Sing, and in the first person PI. 
of the Perfect, syncope occurs regularly only in Perfects in -IvI, and 
there is no contraction. It is most common in the Perfects of Ire (169) 
and petere. The unsyncopated forms are always common except those 
of ire (169), which are very rare in good prose, but occur more often in 
the poets for metrical reasons. 

3. nOvI, / know, and mOvl, I have moved, are also contracted, in their 
compounds especially. 

Sing.— 2. nfletl. Plur. — 2. nfetis. 3. nOn&nt. Subjv. norim, etc. 
Plupf. nOram, etc. Subjv. nOnem, etc. Inf. noese. 
But the Fut. Perf. n0r5 is found only in compounds. 
Similar contractions are seen in movl, but not so often. 
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THE STEM. 

182. Most of the forms of the verbs ram, / am, edd, / eat f 
ed, I go, fero, I bear, void, / wish (perhaps d5, / give), and 
their compounds come directly from the root. 

The other verbs in Latin form their stems from the root 
by the addition of a vowel or of a combination of a vowel 
with a consonant. This vowel is called the thematic vowel, 
and these verbs are called Thematic verbs (120, i). 

In the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and in some 
verbs of the third conjugation, the stem thus formed is 
found throughout the whole conjugation ; in other verbs 
the present stem shows different forms from the other stems. 

!. THE PRESENT STEM. 

133. I. The Stem or Thematic class : This comprises 

(a) Verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations : stems in £, 
9, and t 

(b) Most verbs of the third conjugation : stems in e, either unlength- 
ened or lengthened ; leg-8 (root leg), lege-re, to read; dttc-3 (duc-), 
dfloe-re, to lead, 

II. The Reduplicated class : The Present stem is formed by redu- 
plication, with i in the reduplicated syllable : 

gen-, gl-gn8 (for gi-gen-5), gl-gne-re, to beget; ita-, ■i-ftf, li-fte-re, to 
set, stand. Compare stare, to stand. 

III. The T class : The root, which usually ends in a guttural, is 
strengthened by t : fleets (flec-), fleote-re, to bend. 

IV. The Nasal class : In this class the root is strengthened by n, 
the nasal being inserted 

A. In vowel-stems : ilnO (si-), line-re, to let ; linO (li-), line-re, to be- 
smear, 

B. After the characteristic liquid : oernO (cer-), oerne-re, to sift, 
separate; tenuis (tem-), temne-re, to scorn; pellO (for pel-nO, by assimi- 
lation), peUe-re, to drive, 

C. Before the characteristic mute : vincC (vie-), vinot-re, to conquer; 
frangO (frag), frange-re, to break; fondO (fud-), fonde-re, to pour. 

Before a p-mute n becomes m: rumpO (rup-), rompe-re, to rend; 
combo* (cub-), cumbe-re, to lie down. 

D. Here belong also those verbs in which the root is strengthened 
by -nu ; as sternnO (ster-), iternue-re, to sneeze. 
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V. The Inchoative class : The Present stem has the suffix -sc ; as, 
irft-Mor, I am in a rage; er6-sc0, I grow; pro-flol-ecor, I set out; 
nO-icG, I become acquainted; pG-sc0 (=pore-icG), I demand; dl-soO 
(= di-do-scG), I learn, 

VI. The I class : The root is strengthened by i (e) in some forms of 
the Present System : capi-0 (cap-), cape-re, to take. 

VII. The Mixed class : Some verbs that originally belong to the 
i-class have gone over in the Present stem to the forms of the Stem 
class : as veniO (ven-), venl-re, to come; .video (vid-), vid8-re, to see ; ions 
(son-), ion&-re, to sound. 

II. THE PERFECT STEM. 

134. I. Perfect in -vl (or -ul) : These are formed by the addition 

(a) Of -vl to the Present stem. To this class belong the Perfects of 
the first and fourth conjugations, and the few verbs of the second con- 
jugation mentioned in 124 ; amfi-re, amfi-vl ; audl-re, audl-vi ; d616-re, 
delft-vl. 

(b) Of -ul to the Present stem after its characteristic vowel is 
dropped. Here belong the majority of the verbs of the second con- 
jugation ; mon8-re, mon-ul. 

II. Perfect in -si : These are formed by the addition of -il to the 
root ; which is, as a rule, long either by nature or position. This class 
comprises a large number of verbs in the third conjugation in which 
the stem-characteristic consonant is a mute : rfipC, I creep, rfip-il ; 
scribe, I write, scrlp-i I ; dlcO, I say, dlxl (= die-si) ; earpG, I pluck, 
earp-il; rSdo, I scrape, rffsl (= rfid-il). 

In three verbs the stem-characteristic is -m: preme-re, to press; 
stlme-re, to take ; con-tem(n)e-re, to scorn ; and in a few others it is -s, as 
tlr-8, 1 burn, Hs-bI ; haereC, I stick, haesl (— haei-sl). 

III. Reduplicated Perfects : These are formed by prefixing to the 
unstrengthened root its first consonant (or group of consonants), 
together with the following vowel (but e instead of a or ae), and adding 
the termination -I : ourrO, I run, cu-curr-I ; dlscO, I learn, di-dicl ; i pondeO, 
I pledge, spo(s)pondI ; tangO, I touch, te-ti-gl ; tund5, 1 strike, tu-tud-I. 

In composition the reduplication is in many cases dropped ; so 
always in compounds of cade-re, to fall ; caede-re, to fell ; cane-re, to 
sing ; falle-re, to deceive ; parce-re, to spare ; pare-re, to bear ; pende-re, 
to weigh; tange-re, to touch; tende-re, to stretch ; tunde-re, to strike, etc. 

Dlsc-ere, to learn, always retains the reduplication in compounds, 
and so pOece-re, to demand, and admordftre, to bite. 

Of compounds of curre-re, to run, ■uccurrere always drops the redu- 
plication, praecurrere always retains it ; the others vary. 
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Of compounds of dare, abscondere usually drops it, but all trisyl- 
labic compounds that change the a, and all quadrisyllable compounds, 
retain it. Compounds of riitere, to set, and stfre, to stand, retain it. 

Remark. — A few verbs beginning with vowels form the Perfect by 
prefixing e, which then contracts with the initial vowel : ago, I act, flgX 
(= e-ag-I) ; emO, I buy, ami (= e-em-I). 

IV. Perfect in I. Verbs of the third conjugation, with a short stem- 
syllable, take I in the Perfect, after lengthening the stem-syllable and 
changing a into 9 : legO, / read, ltg-1 ; vide-ft, I see, vld-i ; fodi-0, I 
stab, fOd-I ; fogi-0, 1 flee, flLg-i ; frang-0, 1 break, freg-I. 

V. Denominative verbs in -uO, like acnO, I sharpen; metuC, 1 fear ; 
also iternuO, I sneeze, form the Perfect in -u-I after the analogy of pri- 
mary verbs. 

III. THE SUPINE STEM. 

135. I. Supine in -torn, Perfect Passive Participle in -tut: The 
stems are formed by the addition of -tu or -to 

(a) To the Present stem. Here belong most verbs of the first and 
fourth conjugations, and those verbs of the second conjugation that 
are mentioned in 124 : amfi-tum, dels-turn, audl-tum. 

Those verbs of the second conjugation which form Perfect in -nl, 
form the Supine stem by weakening the thematic vowel e to i, and 
adding -tu, -to, except c6ns6-re, to deem, doo6-re, to teach, mlseft-ro, to mix, 
tenS-re, to hold, torr8»re, to scorch, which omit the thematic vowel, and 
form censum, doctum, xnlxtum, (tenttun), tOetum. 

(6) To the unstrengthened stem. Here belong most verbs of the 
third conjugation and the five verbs of the second just given, with 
sporadic forms in the other conjugations : cap-turn (oapiO, I take), rep- 
tum (rflpO, I creep), dic-tum (dleO, I say), fac-tum (faciO, I do). 

In combinations of -t- with a dental, assimilation took place, giving 
usually ss after a short vowel and s after a long vowel : loisium (sdndO, 
I cleave), oaesum (oaedO, I fell). On the analogy of this and under the 
influence often of Perfect in -si, we find -s- also in some other stems : 
so flg-O, I fix, flx-um ; paroO, I spare, par-sum, etc. 

II. Future Active Participle in -torus. — The same changes occur in 
the stem as are found in the case of the Supine. 

i. In some stems ending in -u a thematic vowel i is inserted ; as 
arguiturus (arguere, to prove); abnuitflrui (abnuere, to deny); ruiturui 
(ruere, to rush) ; fruiturua (frul, to enjoy). 

2. Some Future Participles are found without corresponding Per- 
fect, as : calittlrufl (calere, to be warm); dolitUmi (dolere, to grieve). 
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3. Irregular are : fignQtUnu, agnittLru* (fignftcere, to know well) ; 
dlidtOrni (dlioere, to learn); hauitlrus, hauittLrue (haurire, to drain); 
nisttrui (nltf, to lean) ; moriturui (mori, to die) ; nOsoitllrai (nOseere, to 
know); orittbras (orlrl, to arise); pariturus (parere, to I 



Change of Conjugation. 

136. A change of Conjugation occurs in verbs which 
show a long thematic vowel in the Rresent stem, but not 
in the Perfect stem, or the reverse. 

1. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed regularly, according to 
the third conjugation, have the Present stem formed according to one 
of the other three : 



auge-8, 


aug6-re, 


aux-I, 


auc-tum, 


to increase. 


senti-5, 


■entl-re, 


i8n-al, 


■fin-sum, 


to/eel. 


eaepi-0, 


■aepl-re, 


saep-al, 


laep-tum, 


to hedge about. 


veni-5, 


venl-re, 


vfln-1, 


ven-tum, 


to come. 


vide-0, 


vidS-re, 


vld-l, 


vl-ium, 


tosee. 


vinci-5, 


vincl-re, 


vinx-i, 


vine-turn, 


to bind. 



2. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed according to the first, 
second, or fourth conjugations, have the Present stem formed accord- 
ing to the third, in consequence of strengthening : 



ster-n-9, 


■ter-ne-re, 


•trft-vl, 


•tr ft- turn, 


to strew. 


erft-se-0, 


crS-ice-re, 


crfi-vl, 


crS-tum, 


to grow. 


li-n-9, 


li-ne-re, 


19-vI (U-vl, 


li-tum, 


to smear. 



3. Verbs with the Present formed regularly according to the third 
conjugation, have the Perfect and Supine formed according to (a) the 
second, or (ft) the fourth conjugation : 

acoumb-0, aceumbe-re, acoub-ul, accubi-tum, to recline. 

gIgn-0, glgne-re, gen-ul, geni-tum, to beget. 



i-5, areesie-re, 

cupi-3, cupe-re, 



areeiil-vl, arcesel-tum, 
cupi-vl, cupl-tum, 



to summon, 
to desire. 



4. Stems vary among the first, second, and fourth conjugations : 

crep-S, I. orepa-re, m. crep-uX, n. crepi-tum, n. to crackle. 
aperi-5,lV. aperl-re, aper-ul, n. aper-ttim, to uncover. 



cie-5, II. 



cifl-re, 



cl-vl, IV. 



cl-tum, 



to stir up. 



5. dare, to give, and itfire, to stand, pass over to the third conjuga- 
tion in the Perfect, in consequence of reduplication. 



d-9, 
it-0, 



da-re, 
itfi-re. 



ded-I, 
•tet-I, 



da-turn, 
(ft£-tflr-ui), 



to give, 
to stand. 
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AV- LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERBS. 

'^r First Conjugation. 

Type : am-0, amft-re, amft-yl, amft-tum. 

Perfect: -uI; Supine; -(i)tum. 

erepS-re, crep-ui, srepi-tum, to rattle. 

eubfi-re, eub-ul, eubi-tum, to lie. 

domfi-re, dom-ui, doxni-tum, to tame. 

frioft-re, frie-ul, trie-turn (-fi-tum), to rub. 

micft-re, mic-ui, — to quiver, flash. 

But dl-mioftre, tojlght (out)> is usually regular. 

nee-?, neeft-re, necfc-vi (nec-ul rare), neeft-tum, to kill. 

-plie-fi, -plictt-re, -(plioft-vD, -plici-tnm, to fold. 

■ec-3, seeS-re, see-uI, sec- turn, to cut 

son-8, eonS-re, eon-uI, loni-tum, to sound. 

But regularly sonfttllmi. 

ton-0, tonft-re, ton-ui, to thunder. 

vet-5, vetft-re, vet-ul, veti-tum, toforbid. 




to give, put, 
do. 



138. Perfect: -1 urith reduplication ; Supine: -mm, -turn, 
i. d-0, da-re, ded-i, da-tum, 

Everywhere a, except in das, thou givest, and dfi, give thou. 

1. Like dO, are conjugated the compounds with dissyllabic words, 
such as : circum-dO, I surround; satis-d<5, I give bail ; petium-dO, 1 
ruin; vflnnm-dO, I sell ; thus : 

circum-d-3, oircum-da-re, drcum-de-dl, circum-da-tum, to surround. 



2. The compounds of da-re with monosyllabic words pass over 
wholly into the Third Conjugation. 



ab-d-0, 


ab-de-re, 


ad-d-0, 


ad-de-re, 


con-d-0, 


con-de-re, 


abs-oon-dfl 


, -oon-de-re, 


crfl-d-0, 


cr8-de-re, 


dS-d-5, 


dS-de-re, 


8-d-B, 


0-de-re, 


in-d-8, 


in-de-re, 


per-d-0, 


per-de-re, 


pr5-d-3, 


prO-de-re, 


red-d-0, 


red-de?re, 


trS-d-8, 


trfi-de-re, 


ven-d-3, 


vBn-de-re, 



ab-did-i, 

ad-did-I, 

con-did-I, 

-con-d-I, 

cr6-did-I, 

dC-did-I, 

ft-did-I, 

in-did-I, 

per-did-I, 

pr5-did-i, 

red-did-I, 

trft-did-I, 

vSn-did-I, 



ab-di-tum, 

ad-di-tum, 

con-di-tum, 

-oon-di-tum, 

crS-di-tum, 

de-di-tnm, 

9-di-tum, 

in-di-tum, 

per-di-tum, 

prO-di-tom, 

red-di-tum, 

trft-di-tum, 

vSn-di-tum, 



to put away, 
to put to. frlf .* 
to put up {found), 
to put far away, 
to put faith, , t 
to give up. 
to put out. 
to put in. 
to fordo (ruin), 
to betray, 
to give back, 
to give over, 
to put up to sale. 
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2. 



lt-0, 


itfi-re, 


■tet-I, (itfi- 


■ tfL-rue) 


, to stand. 


So the compounds : 








ad-st-0, 


ad-stfi-re, 


ad-itit-I, 


— 


to stand by. 


eon-it-G, 


con-stfi-re, 


o8n-itit-I, 


— 


to standfast. 


In-rt-3, 


In-itfi-re, 


In-itit-I, 


— 


to stand upon. 


ob-et-8, 


ob-stfi-re, 


ob-stit-I, 


— 


to stand out against. 


per-it-5, 


per-itfi-re, 


per-itit-i, 


— 


to stand firm. 


prae-ft-5, 


prae-itfi-re, 


prae-ftit-I, 


— 


to stand ahead. 


re-et-8, 


re-stfi-re, 


ro-itit-I, 


— 


to stand over. 


dI-st-5, 


dl-rtfi-re, 


— 


— 


to stand apart. 


ex-it-0, 


ex-etfi-re, 


— 


— 


to stand out. 



All compounds of stare with dissyllabic prepositions, have, however, 
nrtetl in the Perfect, as : ante-st0, I am superior; inter-st$, I am be- 
tween; super-it9, 1 stand upon; thus : 

cireum-it-G, eireum-stfi-re, eirram-itet-X, — to stand round. 

139. Perfect: -I; Supine : -turn, -ram. 

iuv-3, iuvfi-re, itlv-I, ifl-tnm (iuvfitttrus), to help. 

ad-iuv-0, -iuvfi-re, -iflv-I, -ill-turn (-ifl-ttLrus), to stand by as aid. 

(lav-5), (lav-ere), lfiv-I, lau-tum (10-tum), to wash. 

lav-0, lavfi-re, (lavfi-vl), lavfi-tum, to wash. 



Second Conjugation. 



Types : dele-9, 
mone-0. 



del6-re, 
mone-re, 



d«lft-vl, 
monu-I, 



delS-tum, see 124. 
mom -turn. 



140. Irregular and defective : 



016-0(01-0), eift-re (elre), cl-vl, cl-tum (ci-tum), to stir up. 

In the compounds we find the Participles concitus or oonoltus, peroitus, exoltus 
or exeitui, bat aecXtus. 
sorbe-0, sorbe-re, ■orb-ul, — to sup up. 



141. 


Perfec 


Jt:-§I; Sui 


Dine: -turn, -ram. 




iube-0, 


iubfi-re, 


itU-Bl, 


ins-ram, 


to order. 


Irde-O, 


ardfi-re, 


fir-si, 


'fir-ram, 


to be on fire. 


rUe-Q, 


rldfl-re, 


rf-sl, 


rl-ium, 


to laugh (at). 


haere-0, 


haerfi-re, 


hae-sl, 


Chae-sum), 


to stick (to). 


maae-0, 


mane-re, 


mfin-il, 


man-sum, 


to remain. 


•ufide-6, 


raSd0-re, 


sufi-sI, 


rafi-ram, 


to counsel. 



With dental dropped before ending of Pf. and Supine. 
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auge-9, 


auge-re, 


auxl, 


aue-tum, 


to cause to wax.* 


frIge-3, 


frlga-re, 


(frlxl), 


— 


to be chilled. 


lflee-0, 


lucC-re, 


ltixl, 


— 


to give light. 


ltige-3, 


lugS-re, 


ltlxl, 


— 


to be in mourning. 


alge-0, 


alg6-re, 


al-il, 


— 


to freeze. 


fulge-Q, 


fulg8-re, 


fid-Si, 


— 


to glow. 


indulge-9, 


indulgt-re, 


indul-sl, 


(indul-tum), 


to give way. av ^ 


mulee-9, 


muloS-re, 


mul-sl, 


mul-sum, 


to stroke. » 


mulge-9, 


mulg8-re, 


mul-sX, 


mul-sum(ctum), to milk. 


terge-Q, 


tergS-re, 


ter-si, 


ter-sum, 


to wipe. 


torque-9, 


torqufrre, 


tor-si, 


tor-turn, 


to twist. 


turge-Q, 


turgS-re, 


tur-si, 


— 


to swell. 


urge-Q, 


urg6-re, 


ur-si, 


— 


to press. u k -$l, 


142. Perfect: -I with reduplication; Supine 


: -sum. 


morde-9, 


mord8-re, 


mo-mord-I, 


mor-sum, 


to bite. 


pende-9, 


pendS-re, 


pe-pend-I, 


— 


to hang (intr.). 


sponde-9, 


spondfi-re, 


spo-pond-I, 


spOn-sum, 


to pledge oneself '. 


Compounds omit the reduplication. 






tonde-9, 


tondfl-re, 


to-tond-i, 


ton-sum, 


to shear. 


143. 


Perfect : 


-X; Supine: 


-tuuia -sum* 




eave-9, 


cavfl-re, 


ofiv-I, 


cau-tum, 


to take heed. 


fave-0, 


fav8»re, 


fEv-I, 


fau-tum, 


to be well-disposed. 


ferve-0(ferv-0),ferv6-re (ere), 


ferv-I (ferb-ul] 


, — 


to seethe. 


fove-0, 


fov6-re, 


ffiv-I, 


fB-tum, 


to keep warm. 


move-9, 


move-re, 


mOv-I, 


m9-tum, 


to move. 


pave-Q, 


pavS-re, 


p*v-I, 


— 


toquake (withfear). 


prande-0, 


prandfl-re, 


prand-I, 


pran-sum, 


to breakfast. 


sede-9, 


■edfl-re, 


■«d-I, 


see -sum, 


to sit. 


strlde-O (-d9), 


strldB-re(-e-re), strld-I, 


— 


to whistle, screech. 


vove-9, 


vovfi-re, 


voV-I, 


vO-tum, 


to vow. 


The Present forms of the third conjugation also occur in the Augustan poets. 


vide-3, 


vidfl-re, 


vld-I, 


vi-sum, 


to see. 



Third Conjugation. 
First ttpe : Perfect: -si; Supine: -turn, -sum. 
144. The Stem class : 



oarp-0, 

de-cerp-9, 
ntlb-9, 

rfip-9, 



carpe-re, 
-cerpe-re, 
ntlbe-re, 

rflpe-re, 



caxp-il, 
-eerp-sl, 
ntlp-sl, 

rep-si, 



oarp-tum, 
-cerp-tum, 
n tip-turn, 

rflp-tum, 



to pluck. 

to pluck off. 

to put on a veil 

(as a bride), 
to creep. 
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sealp-0, 


8ealpe-re, 


■calp-il, 


scalp-turn, 


to scrape. 


scrfb-0, 


scribe-re, 


scrip-si, 


scrip-turn, 


to write. 


sculp-8, 


sculpe-re, 


sculp-sl, 


sculp-tum, 


to chisel. 


serp-5, 


serpe-re, 


serp-sl, 


serp-tum, 


to creep. 


prem-d* (-primQ), 


preme-re, 


pres-sl, 


pres-sum, 


to press. 



Some compounds of emo, I take, buy, have Pf . in -si, Sup. in -tun, 
before which a euphonic p develops : 



cOm-G, cJJme-re, com-p-sl, 

dflm-S, dfime-re, dem-p-sl, 

prom-9, prome-re, prom-p-sl, 

sum-0, stlme-re, sum-p-sl, 

On oontemn-0 see 146, c. 

dXo-0, dice-re, 

Impy. die, see 130, 1. 

dflo-8, duce-re, dtlxl, 

Imperative dflc, see 130, 1. 

fig-5, flge-re, 

-fllg-0(eon-,af-,in-), -fllge-re, 



cGm-p-tum, 
dSm-p-tum, 
prOm-p-tum, 
Bflni-p-tum, 



dlxl (dlc-sD, die-turn, 



merg-8, merge-rc, 

sparg-O, sparge-rt, 

cGn-sperg-O, -sperge-re, 

coqu-9, coque-re, 

L-lig-5 (leg-), -lige-re, 

dI-lig-8, dl-lige-re, 

intel-legO (ligC), intel-lege-re, intel-lexl, 

neg-leg-5 (ligO), neg-lege-re, neg-lexl, 

Other compounds have I6gl in the Perfect. 



flxl, 

-fllxl, 

mer-sl, 

spar-si, 

-sper-sl, 

coxl, 

-16x1, 

dl-iexl, 



regO, 

dl-rig-o, 

per-g-8, 

su-rg-O, 
teg-O, 
claud-6, 

con-, ex-clud-Q, 
laed-o\ 

col-lXd-O, 
lud-5, 



rege-re, 

dl-rige-re, 

per-ge-re, 

su-rge-re, 

tege-re, 

claude-re, 

-olt&de-re, 

laede-re, 

-llde-re, 

lt&de-re, 



plaud-0(ap-plaud-9), plaude-re, 



:-plOd-0, 
rSd-0, 
trud-0, 

vftd-0 (in-, «-), 
oCd-0, 
quati-O, 



-plOde-re, 

rftde-re, 

trt&de-re, 

•vfide-re, 

cede-re, 

quate-re, 



rexl, 

dl-rfixl, 

per-rflxl, 

sur-rBxI, 

texl, 

olau-sl, 

-OlfL-Bl, 

lae-Bl, 
-11-sl, 

111-81, 

plau-8l, 

•pl0-8l, 

rfi-Bl, 

tru-si, 

-vfi-sl, 

Cfe-Bl, 

(quas-sD, 



eon-outi0(per-,ex-), con-cute-re, oon-oui-sl, 



due-turn, 

flxum, 

•file-turn, 

mer-Bum, 

spar-sum, 

-spor-sum, 

ooo-tum, 

-lee-turn.] 

dflfic-tum, 

intel-lSc-tum, 

neg-16c-tum, 

r6c-tum, 

dl-r6c-tum, 

per-r8ctum, 

Bur-r6e-tum, 

tfic-tum, 

olau-Bum, 

-clu-Bum, 

lae-Bum, 

•U-Bum, 

111-Bum, 

plau-Bum, 

-plO-sum, 

rfi-sum, 

trtL-Bum, 

-vfi-sum, 

c<9s-sum, 

quas-Bum, 

con-cuB-Bum, 



to adorn, 
to take away, 
to take out. 
to take. 

to say. 

to lead. 

tofasten. 
to strike, 
to plunge, 
to strew, 
to besprinkle, 
to cook. 

to love. 

to understand. 

to neglect. 

to keep right. 

to guide. 

to go on. 

to rise up. 

to cover. 

to shut. 

to shut up, out. 

to harm. 

to strike together. 

to play. 

to clap. 

to hoot off. 

to scratch. 

topush. 

logo. 

to give way. 

to shake. 

to shatter. 
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mitt-0, 


mitte-re, 


mi-si, 


mie-eum, 


to send. 


dl-vid-O, 


dl-vide-re, 


dl-vl-el, 


dl-vl-sum, 


to part. 


fir-B, 


tire-re, 


fit-el, 


ue-tum, 


to burn. 


oom-bur-Q, 


com-bfire-re, 


com-bus-sl 


com-bfiB-tum, to bum up. 


ger-5, 


gere-re, 


gei-il, 


gee-turn, 


to carry. 


flu-d* (flugv-), 


flue-re, 


fluxl, 


(flux-ue), 


to flow. 


itru-0 (Btrogv-)i 


s true-re, 


■trfixl 


■true-turn, 


to build. 


trah-o (tragh-), 


trahe-re, 


traxl, 


trfte-tum, 


to drag. 


ven-fl (vegh), 


vehe-re, 


vexl, 


vec-tum, 


to carry. 


VlV-0 (vigV), 


vive-re, 


vlxl, 


vlc-tum, 


to live. 


145. Tfte T-cZas« : 








fleot-0, 


flecte-re, 


flexl, 


flexum, 


to bend. 


nect-6, 


necte-re, 


nexl (-nexul] 


, nexum, 


to knot. 


peot-0, 


pecte-re, 


pexl, 


pexum, 


to comb. 


plect-0, 


plecte-re, 


(plexl), 


plexum, 


to plait. 



146. The Nasal class : 

(a) Supine without N : 
fing-0, finge-re, finxl, 
ping-8, pinge-re, pinxl, 
Btring-0, etringe-re, strinxl, 

(b) Supine with N : 
ang-9, ange-re, anxl, 
cing-0, cinge-re, cinxl, 
iung-9, iunge-re, iunxl, 
pang-0, penge-re, panxl, 

Perfect also pegl, and Supine pactum. Compare 

plang-0, plange-re, planxl, 

-itingu-5, -etingue-re, -etinxl, 

So the compounds ex-, dll-, re-, 

ting-o* (tingu-5), ting(u)e-re, tinxl, 

ung-8 (ungu-B), ung(u)e-re, tLnxI, 

(c) tem-n-o* (rare) and its compounds form 
oon-tem-n-0, -temne-re, -tem-p-il, 

147. Thel-class: 

[-lici-5 (lac), -lice-re, -lexi, -lec-tnm], to lure. 

pel-Uci-5, pel-lice-re, pel-lexl, pel-lec-tum, to allure. 

So allicere, illioere. But 9-lioere has -ul regularly in classical times. 

[-■pici-5 (mc), -epioe-re, -ipexl, -epeo-tnm], topeer. 

per-epici-a, per-epiee-re, per-epexl, per-epec-tum, to eee through. 



fic-tum, to form. 

pio-tum, to paint. 

■tric-tum, to draw tight. 

to throttle, vex. 

cine- turn, to gird. 

iunc-tum, to yoke, Join. 

pane-turn, to drive in. 
150 and paelseor, 166. 

plane-turn, to smite. 

-stino-tum, to put out. 

tine-turn, to wet, dye. 

fine-turn, to anoint. 

the Ft. with a euphonic p : 

-tem-p-tum, to deepiee. 



So the compounds with ad-, eon-, de-, in-. 
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Second type — Perfect : -I with reduplication; Supine : -sum, -turn. 

148. Stem class : 

Reduplication lost in the compounds : 

cad-8, cade-re, ce-cid-i, cS-sum, to fall. 

oc-cid-0, oc-cide-re, oc-cid-I, oc-cS-snm, to perish. 

re-cidere sometimes forms reccidl, as well as reeidi, in the Perfect. 

caed-8, caede-re, ce-cld-1, cae-sum, to fell. 

oc-old-G, oc-cide-re, oc-cid-I, oc-cl-sum, to MIL 

can-5, cane-re, ce-cin-i, (can-turn), to sing. 

Compounds form the Pf. in -ul. For (cantum), oant&tum was used. 

curr-3, curre-re, cu-curr-I, cur-sum, to run. 

The compounds vary in their use of the reduplication ; see 134, in. 

parc-0 parce-re, pe-perc-l(pari-I), (par-stlruB), to spare. 

oom-pareO (-percQ), com-parce-re, com-par-si, com-par-sum, to save. 

149. Reduplicated class : 

i. sistO (=si-st-5), as a simple verb, has the transitive meaning, 
I {cause, to) stand, but in its compounds, the intransitive meaning, 1 
stand. Compare stfl, I stand, and its compounds (138) : 

sist-5, siste-re, 

So the compounds : 
oon-sist-O, cGn-siste-re, 
de-sist-5 (ab-), dfi-siste-re, 
ex-sist-5, ex-siste-re, 

ob-sist-5, ob-siste-re, 

re-sist-3, re-siste-re, 

ad-sist-5, ad-siste-re, 

In-sist-5, In-siste-re, 

circum-Bist-5, circum-siste-re, circum-stet-1, to take a stand 

round. 
2. M-b5, bi-be-re, bi-bl, (bi-bi-tui), to drink. 

No Supine. The Pf . Part, is late. 

150. Nasal class : 

fall-5, falle-re, fe-fell-1, fal-sum, to cheat. 

The compound refello* has the Perfect refelll, and lacks Supine. 

pell-5, pelle-re, pe-pul-X, pul-sum, to push, drive 

repellS loses the reduplicating vowel in Pf . reppuli. bach. 

toll-5, tolle-re, — — to lift up. 

Pf . and Sup. are formed sui-tull and sub-l&tum. 



(stit-I), 


sta-tum, 


to {cause to) 
stand. 


con-stit-I, 


con-sti-tum, 


to come to a stand. 


dS-stit-I, 


dS-sti-tum, 


to stand off. 


ex-stit-I, 


ex-sti-tum, 


to stand up. 


ob-stit-i, 


ob-sti-tum, 


to take a stand 
against. 


re-stit-1, 


re-sti-tum, 


to withstand. 


ad-stit-i, 


— 


to stand near. 


In-stit-I, 


— 


to stand upon. 
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(pang-Q), (pange-re), pe-pig-I, pac-tum, to drive a bargain. 

The Pr. forma are supplied by paelseor, 165. The Pf. pegl, rare in the simple 
form, is regular in the compounds com-, im-, op-. See 146, b. 

tang-G (tag), tange-re, te-tig-I, tic-turn, to touch. 

at-ting-8, -tinge-re, -tig-I, -tie-turn, to border upon. 

So with other compounds. 

pend-Q, pende-re, pe-pend-I, pen-sum, to hang (trans.). 

tend-G, tende-re, te-tend-I, ten-sum and -turn, to stretch. 

ex-tend-8, -tende-re -tend-I, -ten-sum and -torn, to stretch out. 

os-tend-G, -tende-re, -tend-I, -ten-sum (-tus), to stretch at, show. 

The compounds prefer the Sap. in -turn ; so always attentus, COntentus, usually 
distentus and intentus. 



pung-G, punge-re, 

inter-pungG, -punge-re, 



pu-pug-I, pune-tum, to prick. 

-punxl, -punc-tum, to place points 

between, 
tund-G, tunde-re, tu-tud-I, ttLn-sum, ttl-sum, to thump. 

Simple form has usually tllnsus in the Participle ; in the compounds more often 
tusus. The reduplicating vowel is lost in rettudl. 

151. Inchoative class : 

d&eG (= di-d(e)c-soO), disee-re, di-dic-i, — to learn. 

A late form is Fut. Part dlsciturus. Compounds retain reduplication. See 184, ni. 

pGse-o (= poro-soG), pGsce-re, po-pOto-i, — todaim. 

Compounds retain the reduplication. See 184, m. 

152. Thel-class: 

pari-0, pare-re, pe-per-I, par-turn (pariturus), to bring forth. 

The compounds drop the reduplication and form the Inf. in -Ire. But reperfre, 
to find, forms its Pf ., repperl, with omission of the vowel of reduplication. 



Third type— Perfect : -I; Supine: -turn, 
153. The Stem class : 



With long vowel in 


the Perfect. 






ag-o, 
cG-g-G, 
de-g-G, 
red-ig-G, 


age-re, 
eG-ge-re, 
d6-ge-re, 
red-ige-re 


co-6g-I, 
, red-Gg-I, 


fie-tum, 
co-ic-tum, 

red-ic-tuxn, 


to do, drive, 
to compel, 
to pass (time), 
to bring back. 


em-o, 
inter-im-0, 


eme-re, 
•ime-re, 


6m-I, 
•em-I, 


emp-tum, 
-Smp-tum, 


to take, to buy. 
to make away with. 



co-em-G, 1 buy up, is conjugated like em-o. But the compounds with ad-, ex-, 
inter-, red-, take -im-0. So, too, dir-im-G, 1 sever. 

ed-G, ede-re, 6d-I, 6-sum, to eat. 

ctld-G, cude-re, (cud-I), (ell-sum), to hammer. 

leg-o, lege-re, lflg-X, lGo-tum, to pick up, read. 

col-lig-0, -lige-re, -l«g-i, -lGc-tum, to gather. 

So the other compounds, except dl-lig-G, intel-leg-G, neg-leg-0, see 144. 

Ic-0 (defective), fee-re, lc-1, le-tum, to strike. 
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The Pf . wag 
the Pf . is -seVU, 


slde-re, sld-l, — 
originally reduplicated as the Present ; see 133, xz. 
-sessum, from sede-8, thus : 


to 8U down. 
In composition 


cQn-sId-G, 


con-side-re, 


con-s8d-i, 


oon-ses-sum, 


to settle down. 


scab-5, 
solv-G, 


scabe-re, 
solve-re, 


scSb-I, 
solv-I, 


solu-tum, 


to scratch, 
to loose, pay. 


▼ert-5, 
re-vert-or, 


verte-re, 
re-vert-i, 


vert-I, 
re-vert-I (active), 


ver-sum, 
re-ver-sum, 


to turn. 

to turn back. 


▼err-8, 


verre-re, 


verr-I (rare), 


ver-sum, 


to sweep. 


vis-5, vise-re, 
▼olv-3, volve-re, 
On percellG, peroull, see 168 


vla-I, — 

volv-1, volu-tum, 
,c. On toUO, sustull, see 150. 


to visit, 
to roll. 



154. The Nasal class : 



peall-5, 
▼ell-5, 


psalle-re, 
velle-re, 


psaU-1, 
vell-I (vul-sDj 


, vul-sum, 


to play on the 

cithern, 
to pluck. 


lamb-8, 


lambe-re, 


lamb-1, 


— 


to lick. 


rump-5, 


rumpe-re, 


rtlp-I, 


rup-tum, 


to break. 


ac-cend-0, 


ac-cende-re, 


ac-cend-I, 


ac-cen-sum, 


to kindle. 


d6-fend-5, 
fand-o* (fud), 


d6-fende-re, 
funde-re, 


dfl-fend-I, 
ftd-I, 


dfi-fBn-sum, 
ftt-sum, 


to strike away, 

defend, 
to pour. 


mand-5, 


mande-re, 


mand-I, 


m&n-sum, 


to chew. 


pand-8, 


pande-re, 


pand-1, 


pas-sum, 


to spread out. 


prehend-3, prehende-re, prehend-I, prehen-sum, 
Often shortened to prfindO, prfindere, prflndl, prensum. 


to seize. 


soand-0, tcande-re, 
aXd)-, dB-scend-Q, -scende-re. 


scand-I, 
, -soend-I, 


scan-sum, 
-scen-sum, 


to climb. 

to climb up, down. 


frang-C, 
per-fring-5, 


frange-re, 
-fringe-re, 


frfig-I, 
-frfig-I, 


frfio-tum, 
-frSo-tum, 


to break, 
to shiver. 


linqu-9, 
re-linqu-5, 


linque-re, 
-linque-re, 


Uqu-I, 
, -llqu-I, 


-lio-tum, 


to leave. 

to leave behind. 


(pang-5), (pange-re) 
com-piiig-0, -pinge-re, 

See 146, 6, 150. m 


, <P«g-», 
-P8g-1> 


(pfic-tum), 
-pfic-tum, 


to drive in. 
to drive tight. 


vinc-o" (vie), 


vince-rfi, 


vlo-l, 


vic-tum, 


to conquer. 



155. Thel-class. 

(a) With long vowel in the Perfect. 



capi-5 (cap-), 


cape-re, 


cep-I, 


cap-turn, 


to take. 


ac-oipi-5, 


ao-cipe-re, 


ac-cSp-I, 


ac-cep-tum, 


to receive. 


faci-5, 


face-re, 


ffco-I, 


fac-tum, 


to make. 


cale-faci-5 (calf.), 


cale-face-re, 


eale-fSo-I, 


cale-fao-tum, 


to make warm. 


per-fici-9, 


per-fice-re, 


per-f6o-I, 


per-fec-tum, 


to achieve. 


On Impv. fac, see 
6 


130,1. 
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fodi-9, 


fode-re, 


fM-i, 


foe-sum, 


to dig. 


fugi-9, 


fuge-re, 


ftg-I, 


(fag-i-tftnu), 


tojlee. 


iaci-5, 


iaee-re, 


iec-i, 


iao-tum, 


to cast. 


con-ici-0, 


-ice-re, 


-i«c-I, 


-iec-tum, 


to gather. 



(b) With short vowel in the Pf . due to the loss of the reduplication : 

find-0, finde-re, fld-I, fls-sum, to cleave. 

scind-C, seinde-re, seid-I, seis-sum, to split. 



156. 


A number of verbs of the third 


conjugation haw 


i a character- 


istic -u- ; 


these form the perfect in -I. 






ab-lu-9, 


ab-lue-re, 


ab-lu-I, 


ab-lu-tum, 


to wash off. 


ab-nu-5, 


ab-nue-re, 


ab-nu-I, 


(ab-nu-itfLr-us), 


to dissent. 


acu-5, 


aeue-re, 


acu-I, 


acu-tum, 


to sharpen. 


ad-nu-0(an-nu-&), ad-nue-re, 


ad-nu-I, 


— 


to nod assent. 


argu-Q, 


argue-re, 


argu-I, 


argu-tum, 


to accuse. 


batu-8, 


batue-re, 


batu-I, 


— 


to beat. 


oon-gru-0, con-grue-rc 


, eon-gru-I, 


— 


to agree. 


dB-libu-5, 


d6-libue-re, 


d6-libu-I, 


d£-libu-tum, 


to anoint. 


ex-u-0, 


ex-ue-re, 


ex-u-i, 


ex-u-tuxu, 


to put off, doff. 


im-bu-0, 


im-bue-re, 


im-bu-1, 


im-bu-tum, 


to dip, dye. 


in-du-8, 


in-due-re, 


iu-du-I, 


in-du-tum, 


to put on, don. 


lu-o\ 


lue-re, 


lu-I, 


lu-itur-us, 


to atone for. 


metu-G, 


metue-re, 


metu-I, 


— 


to/ear. 


minu-Q, 


minue-re, 


minu-I, 


xuinfi-tuuL, 


to lessen. 


plu-Q, 


plue-re, 


plu-it,pltiv-it, — 


to rain. 


ru-fl, 


rue-re, 


ru-I, 


ru-tumOruitttrui), to rush down. 


spu-9, 


spue-re, 


spu-1, 


spfi-tuxn, 


to spew. 


statu-Q, 


statue-re, 


statu-I, 


statu-tum, 


to settle. 


sternu-Q, 


stemue-re, 


sternu-I, 


— 


to sneeze. 


su-3, 


sue-re, 


su-I, 


su-tum, 


to sew. 


tribu-0, 


tribue-re, 


tribu-I, 


tribu-tum, 


to allot. 



Mixed Conjugation* 

Perfect : -vi ; Supine : -turn. 
157. (a) Stem class : 

arcess-O, arcesse-re, arcessl-vl, areessl-tum, to send/or. 

in-cess-Q, in-cesse-re, in-oessl-vl (eessl), — to attack. 

So facess-5, 1 cause, make off. 

pet-5, pete-re, petl-vl, petl-tum, to seek (Jly a£). 

quaer-Q, quaere-re, quaesl-vl, quaesl-tum, to seek. 

con-qulr-0, -quire-re, -qultl-vi, -qulii-tum, to hunt up. 

So other compounds of -quIrO (quaerO). 
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li-tum, 

si-tum, 

po-si-tum, 

(cr§-twn), 

gprS-tum, 

str&-ttun, 



tol 
to let. 
to put. 
to separate, 
to despise, 
to strew. 



rnd-flt rade-re, rudl-vi, rudl-tnm, to roar. 

ter-flt tore-re, trl-vl, trt-tnm, to rub. 

(b) Reduplicated doss : 
ser-5, tare-re, ■«-▼!, n-tnm, to sow. 

So eBnierfl, bat with Sap. efln-situm. 

(c) Nasal class: 
li-n-G, li-ne-re, lf-vl, 
ti-n-G, si-ne-re, sl-vl, 
p&-n-oX=poiinB), pO-ne-re, po-s-ul, 
cer-n-0, cer-ne-re, er6-vl, 
sper-n-5, fper-ne-re, spr§-vl, 
ster-n-0 iter-ne-re, itrft-vl, 

(d) Inchoative class : 

inveterft-ae-G, inveterS-see-re, inveterft-vl, inveterS-tum, to grow old. 

pft-ee-ft, pft-see-re, p*-vl, pSs-tum, to graze (trans.). 

▼esperS-ee-Q, vesperS-tce-re, vesperS-y!, — to become evening. 

crfr*e-0, er*-see-re, ert-vl, er6-tum, to grow. 

eon-cupl-ee-ft, -eupl-see-re, -cupl-vl, -cupl-tam, to long for. 

ob-dorml-ec-ft, -dormi-sce-re, -dormi-vl, -dormi-tum, to fall asleep. 
So condormleed, fidormiicO. 

ex-ol0-SC-0, -olt-soe-re, -olfi-vl, -olt-tuxn, to get one's growth. 

So ob-iolftttG, I grow old. Bat ab-olfeco, I disappear, has abolitum ; co-alesc5, 
J grow together, eo-alitnm; ad-olesc(J, / grow up, ad-ultnm in the Sup.; and 
InolMoS lacks the Supine. 

qoiS-ee-O, quit-iee-re, quifi-vl, qui*-tum, to rest. 

•eI-se-0, sol-toe-re, scl-vi, scl-tum, to decree. 

sn-Sso-O, su8-see-re, rat-vl, su8-tum, to accustom one's self. 

So compounds as-, con-, d6-, man-. 

(g)nO-ae-0, n5-eoe-re, nO-vi, (nO-tnm), to know. 

So IgnQeeG, I pardon ; bat e5-gno*GO, I recognize, and other compounds of 
i, have Sap. in -itam. 

-sipl-vl, to come to one's senser. 



re-sip-Ise-ft, -sipi-sce-re, 

(e) I-class: 
cnpi-0, cupe-re, 

iapi-5, sape-re, 



cupX-vI, 
sapi-vi (-ul), 



cupl-tum, 



to desire. 

to have a flavor. 



Perfect: -ul; Supine : -(i)tum, 



158. («) Stem class: 

fvm-G| freme-re, frem-ul, 

gra-G, geme-re, gem-ul, 

▼on-0, vome-re, vom-ni, 

*I-5, ale-re, al-nl, 



— to roar, rage. 

to groan. 

vomi-tum, to vomit. 

al- turn (all-turn), to nourish. 
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LIST OF THE HOST IMPORTANT VEEBS. 



col-3, cole-re, 


eol-ul, 


cul-tnm, 


to cultivate. 


eon-oin-0, -cine-re, 
So occinere, praecinere. 


-cin-ul, 


— 


losing together. 


cQn-sul-0, cOn-iule-re, 


cOn-ral-uX, 


con-rol-tum, 


to consult. 


mol-0, mole-re, 


mol-ui, 


moli-tum, 


to grind. 


ooonl-9, occule-re, 


oocul-ul, 


ocoul-ttun, 


to conceal. 


pIni-5, pinae-re, 
Sap. also plnium, plitum. 


plni-ul, 


pKnii-tum, 


to pound. 


ser-0, eere-re, 
Common in compounds : as, 


dtaerO, deaerew 


der-tnm), to string (out). 
>, deaernl, deaertum, to desert. 


stert-C, sterte-re, 


■tert-ul, 





to snore. 


strep-C, strepe-re, 


■trep-ul, 


(■trepi-tum), 


to make a din. 


tex-G, texe-re, 


tex-ul, 


tex-ttun, 


to weave. 


Irregular are : 








met-0, mete-re, 


men-ul, 


mes-sum, 


to mow. 


vol-0, vel-le, 


▼ol-ul, 


— 


to wish. 



So nolO, mfilC ; see 174. 

(b) Reduplicated class : 

gI-gu-5 (obn-), gi-gne-re, gen-ui, geni-tvm, to beget, 

(c) The Nasal class : 

frend-5, frende-re, — fr*-sum, fres-ium, to gnash. 

Also in the form frende-8, £rend6-re. 

ao-cumb-5, -cumbe-re, -enb-ul, -oubi-tum, to He down. 

So also the compounds con-, dig-, in- ; but re-OumbO lacks the Supine. 

ex-cell-B, -celle-re, (cell-nl), (eel-sua), to surpass. 

But per-oellere, to beat down, has Pf . per-cnll, Sup. per-culsum. 

(d) Inchoative class ; 

diipesc-5, diipfleoe-re, dispesc-ul, to let loose. 

So compesoere, to check. 

A large number of verbs are formed from verbs of the second con- 
jugation, or from substantives or adjectives, and take Pf. in -uI; as, 



co-alfiac-o, 

See 157, d. 

6-vfineso-O, 

con-valesc-5, 

in-gemIsc-5, 

notSso-G, 

in-calesc-5, 

(e) I-class. 

rapi-5, 
cor-ripi0, 



-alesce-re, -al-ul, 



-▼Snesce-re, 

-▼al6sce-re, 

-gemlsee-re, 

nStesce-re, 

-calSaee-re, 



rape-re, 
-ripe-re, 



So other compounds. 



-vfin-nl, 

-val-nl, 

-gem-ul, 

n5t-ul, 

-cal-nl, 



rap-ui, 
-rip-ui, 



-all-turn, 



-▼all-torn, 



rap- turn, 
-rep-turn, 



to grow together. 

to disappear, 
to get well, 
to sigh, 
to become known. 

to get i 



to snatch. 



DEPONENTS. 
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Fourth Conjugation. 

Type : audi-0, audl-re, audl-vl, audl-tum. 

159. Irregular in Supine is : 
■epeli-G, sepell-re, sepell-vl, sepul-tnm, to bury. 



160. 

amid-G, 
aperi-5, 
operi-5, 
sali-0, 

161. 



Perfect : -nl ; Supine ; -turn, 
amicl-re, amic-ul (ami-xl), amic-tum, 



aperX-re, 
operX-re, 
•all-re, 



apor-ul, 
oper-ul, 
sal-ul, 



aper-tum, 
oper-tum, 
sal-tum, 



Perfect; -si; Supine: -turn, -sum. 



saepi-5, saepl-re, saep-sl, 

•anci-5, sancl-re, sfnxl, 

vind-0, vincl-re, vinxl, 

fard-o" (-ferci-5), farol-re, far-si, 

fulci-5, falcl-re, fal-sl, 

sard-3, sarcl-re, ■ar-sl, 

senti-3, sentl-re, sfln-sl, 

hanri-3, haurl-re, hau-sl, 

Vine., A. iv., 888, has hauittnu. 



saep-tum, 

sSnc-tum, 

vino-turn, 

far-turn, 

fal-ttun, 

sar-tum, 

sen-sum, 

haus-tum, 



to clothe, 
to open, 
to cover up. 
to loop. 



to hedge in. 
to hallow, 
to bind, 
to stuff, 
to prop. 
t to patch, 
to/eel. 
to drain. 



162. Perfect j -I; Supine : -torn. 

com-perl-re, com-per-1, com-per-tum, to find out. 



oom-peri-J), 
re-peri-0, re-perl-re, rep-per-1, 

See the simple verb parere, 159. 

veni-3, venl-re, ven-I, 



re-per-tum, to find. 
ven-tum, to come. 



DEPONENTS. 

163. The majority of the deponent verbs belong to the first conju- 
gation. In many instances they have parallel active forms in early or 
in late Latin. A few of the principal verbs are as follows : 



In thejft 


rst conjugation. 






arbitr-or, 


arbitrs>ri, 


arbitrS-tus sum, 


to think. 


comit-or, 


comitft-rl, 


eomitS-tus sum, 


to accompany. 


cunct-or, 


eunetS-rl, 


cunctft-tus sum, 


to delay. 


(for), 


fa-ri, 


fR-tus sum, 


to speak. > 



See 175, 8. 
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DBPOKBKTS. 



/■ 



opln-or, 


opfnS-rl, 


oplnft-tus ram, 


to think. 


tut-or, 


ttltft-rl, 


tfitft-tus ram, 


to protect. 


▼ag-or, 


vagfi-rl, 


yagS-tus ram, 


to wander. 


▼ener-or, 


venerS-rl, 


venerft-tus ram 


, to reverence. 


164. In the second conjugation : 




fate-or, 


fate-ri, 


fas-sus ram, 


to confess. 


eon-flte-or, 


con-flt6-rI, 


eon-fes-ras sum 


l, to confess. 


lice-or, 


UcS-rl, 


lici-tuB ram, ' 


to bid (at a sale). 


mere-or, 


mer6-rl, 


meri-tus ram, 


to deserve. 


Especially in the phrases mererl bene dS aliquQ, to deserve well of any one. 


misere-or, 


miser 8-rl, 


miseri-tus ram, 


to pity. 


pollice-or, 


pollic§-ri, 


polliei-tus ram. 


to promise. 


re-or, 


rB-rl, 


ra-tus ram, 


to think. 


Pr. Part. Active is wanting. 






tue-or, 


tufl-rl, 


tui-tus (tutus) sum, U> protect. 


vere-or, 


ver6-ri, 


veri-tus sum, 


tofear. 


165. In the third conjugation : 




ad-iplsc-or, 


ad-iplsc-i, 


ad-ep-tus ram, 


to get. 


am-plect-or, 


am-plect-i, 


am-plex-us ram, 


to twine round, embrace. 


So the compounds complector, circumpleotor. 




com-min-lso-or, 


com-min-Isc-I, com-men-tus ram, 


to think up> devise. 


experg-Iso-or, 


ex-perg-Xso-I, 


ex-per-rSc-tus ram, 


to (right one's self tg»,) 
awake. 


fung-or, 


fung-I, 


func-tuB sum, 


to discharge. 


fru-or (frugv-), 


£ru-I, 


frtlo-tui ram, 


to enjoy. 


gradi-or, 


grad-I, 


gres-sus ram, 


to step. 


ag-gredi-or, 


ag-gred-I, 


ag-gres-sus ram, 


to attack. 


lftb-or, 


lSb-I, 


ISp-ras ram, 


to glide. 


loqu-or, 


loqu-I, 


loofi-tui ram, 


to speak. 


mori-or, 


mor-I, 


mor-tu-us sum, 


to die. 


nanc-Isc-or, 


nanc-Isc-I, 


nac-tus (nanc-tm) sum, to get. 


nSsc-or (gnfi-), 


nasc-I, 


nfi-tussum, 


to be born. 


Fat. Part, n&sciturus. 






nit-or, 


nlt-I, 


j nl-sus (nlx-us) sum, { 
1 nl-sums, ) 


to stay one's self on. 


ob-llv-lsc-or, 


ob-llv-Isc-I, 


ob-11-tui ram, 


toforget. 


pac-Isc-or, 


pac-lsc-I, 


pac-tus sum (pepigl), 


to drive (a bargain). 


See pango* (150). 






pati-or, 


pat-I, 


pas-sus sum, 


to suffer. 


per-peti-or, 


per-pet-I, 


per-pes-sus sum, 


to endure to the end. 


pro-flc-Isc-or, 


pro-fic-lBC-i, 


pro-fee- tus sum, 


to (get forward) set out. 


quer-or, . 


quer-I, 


ques-tus sum, 


to complain. 


sequ-or, 


sequ-I, 


seefi-tus sum, 


tofoUow. 


ulc-toc-or, 


ulc-Isc-I, 


ul-tus sum, 


to avenge. 



SEMI-DEP0NEHT8. 
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tlt-or, 


ttt-1, 


tl-sui sum, 


to use. 


veh-or, 


veh-I, 


vec-tus sum, 


to (wagon) ride. 


vesc-or, 


vetc-I, 


— 


to feed. 


166, In the fourth conjugation : 




assenti-or, 


assentl-ri, 


assen-sus turn, 


to assent 


oom-peri-or, 


comperi-rl, 


— 


to find out. 


Occasionally for oomperiO, comperlre. But i 
sum, to try, is regularly deponent. 


experior, experlrl, expertus 


largi-or, 


largl-rl, 


largl-tus sum, 


to bestow. 


menti-or, 


menti-ri, 


mentl-tus sum, 


to lie. 


mflti-or, 


m6tl-rl, 


men-sus sum, 


to measure. 


Ordi-or, 


Ordl-rl, 


Or-sus nun, 


to begin. 


ori-or, 


ori-ri, 


or-tus sum, 


to arise. 


parti-or, 


partl-rl, 


partl-tus sum, 


to share. 


poti-or, 


potl-rt, 


poti-tus sum, 


to get possession of. 


ptlni-or, 


ptLnl-rl, 


pfLnl-tus sum, 


to punish. 


sorti-or, 


sortl-ri, 


sortl-tus sum, 


to cast tots. 



SEMI-DEPONENTS. 
167. i- A few verbs form the Perfect forms only as deponents : 



aude-C, 


audfrre, 


au-sus sum, 


to dare. 


fld-3, 


flde-re, 


fl-sus sum, - 


to trust. 


gaude-3, 


gaudfi-re, 


gftv-lsus sum, 


to rejoice. 


sole-5, 


sol6-re, 


sol-itus shhl, 


to be wont. 



2. The reverse usage is found in : 

re-vert-or, re-vert-1, re-vert-I, to turn back. 

So also dSvertl, but without Pf . Part. Beversus is also used actively, but rever- 
sus sum for revert! is post-classic. 

See also assentior, etc., 166. 

Notes.— 1. Some active verbs have a Perfect Participle passive with active mean- 
ing, as : cen&tus, one who has dined, from oenftre, to dine ; pransus, having break- 
fasted, from prandeO, I breakfast ; pGtus, drunken, from p«t5, 1 drink ; iurfttus, 
having taken the oath, sworn, from iurO, I swear ; coniurfttus, a conspirator, from 
COniurO, I conspire. Many such are used purely as Adjectives : cOnsiderfttus, cir- 
cumspect, from cOnsIderO ; oautus, wary, from caveO, I beware. 

2. The Perfect Participle of many deponent Verbs has both active and passive mean, 
ing : adeptus (adiplscor), having acquired, or being acquired; eomitStus (comitor, 
I accompany); eflfctus (effor, I speak out) ; expertus (experior, I try); exseorStus 
(exsecror, I curse) ; imitStus (imitor, I copy) ; merit us (mereor, I deserve) ; opl- 
n&tus, neeopln&tus (oplnor, / think) ; pactus (paelseor, I contract) ; partftus 
(partior, I distribute) ; sortitus (sortior, least lots) ; tueor, I protect ; tutus, safe. 

For others, see the list of deponents. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

(168) 169. Irregular in the conjugation of the Present 
stem : 

i. ori-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, to arise. 

The Pr. Indie, is usually formed according to the third conjuga- 
tion ; the Impf. Subjv. always orerer ; but the Fut. Part, is oriturus. 
The compounds follow the same usage except adorirl, to rise up at, 
attack, which follows the fourth conjugation. 

2. i-re, to go. 
The stem is i, which, before a, o, u, becomes e. 
Prin. Parts : eO, Ire, IvI, (ID, itum. 



INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 




I go. 


I be going. 


Pres. Sg.- 


— i. e-3, Pl.— I-moi, Sg 


\. — ea-m, Pl. — eft-mna, 


• 


2. I-fl, I-tia, 


eS-s, eS-tis, 




3. i-t, eu-nt. 


ea-t, ea-nt. 


Impf. 


I-ba-m, I went. 


i-re-m, I were going. 


Put. 


I-b-o, I shall go. 




Pkrp. 


I-v-I (i-I), I have gone. 


I-v-eri-m (i-eri-m). 


Plupf. 


I-v-era-m (i-era-m), I had gone. 


i-v-isse-m (l-iase-m, 1-sse-m), 


Put. Pp. 


I-v-er-5 (i-er-5), I shall have gone. 
IMPERATIVE. 




Sg.— 2. 


I, go thou. 


I-tfl, thou shalt go. 


3- 





I-W, he shall go. 


PL.— 2. 


I-te, go ye. 


l-t5te, ye shall go. 


3- 





eu-ntQ, they shall go. 




INFtNTITVE. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Prsb. i-re. ' 


Prks. i§-ni (G. eu-nt-la). 


Put. i-tur-um [ene]. 


Fut. i-tflr-us. 


Pkrp. 1-v-isae (I-sse). 






GERUND. 


SUPINE. 




eu-nd-X, etc. 


i-tnm, to go. 



Remarks. — 1. Like the simple verb are inflected most of the com- 
pounds, except in the Perfect system, where i-I is the regular form (see 
131, 2). V6n-eQ, I am for sale, and per-60, 1 perish, serve as passiives to 
Y0n-d9, I sett, and per-dQ, I destroy. Amb-iO, I solicit, follows the 
fourth conjugation throughout, / 

t 
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« 
2. The passive of the simple verb is found only in the impersonal 
forms Itnr, IbStur, itnm est, Xrl (in combination with the Supine). But 
compounds with transitive force are conjugated regularly ; so, porae- 
ter-eO forms praeter-eor, -frig, -Itnr, -Imur, -Iminl, -euntur, Ibar, etc., -itus 
sum, eram, erfl, -euntor, -Itor, -Xrl, -eundus. 

3. qui-re, to be able ; neqni-re, to be unable. 

170. (0) que-3, lam able, is found in the following forms, of which 
those in parenthesis are unclassical, occurring in early and late Latin 
and the poets ; (Lesar uses no form of quefl. 

Pb. Indic. que-9, (quia), (quit), qulmui, (qultis), queunt. Pr. Subjv. queam, 
quefts, queat, que&mus, queStis, queant. Impp. (qulbam), (qulrem). Put. 
(quibC). Pp. qulvl, etc.; qulverim, etc. Plupp. qulveram, etc.; qulvisaem, 
etc. Put. Pp. qulverC, etc. Pb. Inp. quire. Pp. qulviue. Pabt. quiens. 

(b) neque-9, 1 am unable, has the same forms, all of which seem to 
be classic exceptimg the Future Indicative, which is not cited. 

4. fer-re, to bear. 

171. The endings beginning with t, s, and r are added 
directly to the root (132). Some parts are supplied by tul- 
(tol-, tla-). 

Pbin. Parts : ferO, ferre, tuli, latum. 





ACTIVE. 






INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pbbb. 


/ bear. 


2" be bearing. 


Sg.— 1. 
2. 

3- 


fer-G, Pl. — fer-i-mui, Sg. 
fer-s, fer-tia, 
fer-t, fer-u-nt. 


—fera-m, Pl. — ferS-nuu, 
ferft-s, ferft-tia, 
fera-t, fera-nt. 


Impp., 
Put. 
Pbbp. 
Plupp. 
Fut. Pp. 


fer6-ba-m, j. was bearing. 
fera-m, 1 shall bear. 
tul-I, I have borne. 
tul-era-m. 
tnl-er-ft. 

IMPERATIVE. 


fer-re-m, I were bearing, 

tul-eri-m. 
tul-iase-m. 


Sg.— 2. 
3- 

PL.— 2. 

3- 


fer, bear thou. 
fer-te, bear ye. 


fer-W, thou shalt bear. 
fer-W, he shall bear. 
fer-tOte, ye shall bear. 
fer-u-ntf, they shall bear. 



gO IKU&CLAJt 

13FI3fmg» 



GHETTO. 
. elc. 



SCPIXE. 



PASSIVE. 
DTDfCATTTK. STWOCTITl. 

/am borne. I be borne. 

Sg.— i. ****, Fu— *hbt, Sg.— few, Pl. 

2.*T-lfc, 





Frr, 




Plctf. 
Firr.Fr. 



ntPKRATIVE. 
Be. — 2. fern, fc Mow borne, frr-ta, 

3- ***». 

Pu — 2. frri-aial, beyeborne. 

3, fcrm-mtor, they shall be borne 



thorn shall be borne, 
he shall be borne. 





JSPIMTIVJC. 




PARTICIPLE. 


Pro. 


finr-rl, A> fte borne. Pnp. la-t-us, -a, -um, borne. 


Put, 


Ift-tamfrl. 




GKRUKDIYE. 


Pebt. 


Ift-tam eise, to have been borne. 


fere-nd-ns. 








COMPOUNDS. 






af-ftr-4, 


af-fer-re, 


at-tnl-i, 


al-lft-tom, 


to bear to. 


au-fer-4, 


au-fer-re, 


ate-tnl-I, 


ab-lft-tum, 


to bear away 


efo-ftr-9, 


o0n*f§r*T6> 


eon-tul-I, 


col-l£-tum, 


to collect. 


dif-ftr-4, 


dif-ftr-re, 


dis-tul-I, 


dl-la-tum, 


to put off. 


ef-fer-ft, 


0f-f6T*r6) 


ex-tnl-I, 


0-lfi-tum, 


to carry out. 


of-fer4, 


of-fer-re, 


ob-tnl-i, 


ob-14-tum, 


to offer. 



Rem aeks. — 1. The Pf . toll was originally reduplicated te-tnll. Traces 
of this are seen in rettnlL 

2. Suf-ferO, Iwndergo, has the Pf. sus-tin-nl, because ras-tul-I, aub-lft- 
torn have been appropriated to toU-0. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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5. ede-re, to eat 

172. In certain forms the endings beginning with s, t, 
and r are added directly to the root (132) ; d before 8 (r) is 
dropped or assimilated (as as) and before t becomes s. 
Pbin. Pabts : edO, Oder© (Aim), (til, ftram. 



ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
I eat. I be eating. 

So. — 1. ed-3, Pl. — edi-mns, So.— eda-m, Pl. — edft-mui, 

2. edi-t, t*, edi-tia, es-tii, edS-i, edft-tis, 

3. edi-t, B-rt, edu-nt. eda-t, eda-nt. 


Impf. ed*-ba-m, 
Put. eda-m. 
Pibf. M-l, 
Plupf. ft-dera-m. 
Put. Pf. gd-er-Q. 


I ate. ede-re-m, fla-se-m, I were eating. 

0d-eri-m. 
fid-iase-m. 

IMPERATIVE. 


So. — 2. ede, 6s, 
3. 


eat thou. 


edi-tQ, es-tQ, thou shalt eat. 
edi-tft, es-te, he shall eat. 


Pl.— 2. edi-te, es-te, 


eat ye. 


edi-tfte, es-Wte, ye shall eat. 
edu-ntG, they shall eat. 


INFINITIVE. 




PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. ede-re, es-ie, 
Put. es-ttr-nm eete. 
Psbf. sd-ine. 


to eat. 


Pres. (ed6-ni). 
Put. fle-ttr-UB. 


GERUND. 




SUPINE. 


ede-nd-I, etc. 




es-um, es-tl. 



PASSIVE. 
In the passive voice the only peculiarities are as follows : Pr. Indie. 
Sing. Third, editor and estnr. Impf. Subjv. Sing. Third, ederttur and 
The Pf . Part, is earn and the Gerundive edendna. 



6. fie-ri, to become. 

173. FMJ is conjugated in the Present, Imperfect, and Future, 
according to the fourth conjugation, but in the Subjunctive Imperfect 
and in the Infinitive the stem is increased by e ; thus, fi-e-rem, I were 
becoming ; fi-e-rl, to become. In these forms the i is short, but else- 
where it is long even before another vowel. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



The Infinitive ends in -rl, and the whole Verb in the Present-stem 
is treated as the Passive to faciO, I make. The rest of the Passive is 
formed regularly from facia. ' 

Prix. Parts : f», fieri, factus sum. 



ACTIVE. 




PASSIVE. 


Pbbb. faci-0, 


I make. 


INDIC. 


fl-3, lam made, I become. 
fl-s, fi-t (fl-moi, fl-tis), fl-n-nt 


Impf. feci-t-bam, I made. 




fl-t-ba-m, I was made, I became. 


Fut. faci-am, 


I shall make. 


fi-a-in, I shall be made {become). 


Pbbp. fteL 






fac-tni sum. 


Plupp. fec-era-m. 






fao-tus eram. 


Fdt. Pp. f&c-er-O. 






fae-tus er5. 






SUBJV. 


fl-a-m, fl-fi-s, fl-a-t, etc. 


etc. 






fi-e-re-m, fi-e-rt-s, etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 

(A), (fl-t5). 

(fl-te). 



INFINITIVE. 
Prx6. fie-rl. 

Pebp. fac-tum esse, to have become. 
Fut. ra-tftr-nm esse or fore. 
Fut. Pp. fee-turn fore. 



Remark. — The compounds of faoiO with Prepositions change the a 
of the stem into i, and form the Passive in classical Latin regularly 
from the same stem : perficiO, I achieve, Pass, perficior ; interflciC, 
Pass, interficior, lam destroyed. When compounded with words other 
than prepositions, feoio* retains its a, and uses tn as its Passive : 

patefeoiO, Hay open, PasB. patefKJ; oalefeoiO, I warm, Pass, calefld. 

For the accent, see 15, 2, R. 2. 

174. 7. vel-le, to be willing. 

nolle, to be unwilling ; malle, to be willing rather. 
Pbin. Parts : volO, velle, volul ; noIC, nolle, nolul ; malO, mille, mflnX. 







INDICATIVE. 




Pres. 


volO, 


nOlO, 


mftlO, 




vis, 


nOn vis, 


mavis, 




vnlt, 


nOn vnlt, 


mavnlt, 




volumus, 


nolnmus, 


malumus, 




vxdtis, 


nOn vxdtis, 


mfivultis, 




volant. 


nolunt. 


mftlunt. 


Impp. 


volfibam, 


nolfibam, 


milebam. 


Fut. 


volam, 


nolam, 


mllam, 




voles, etc. 


noles, etc. 


males, etc. 
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Pert. 


YOlnl, 




nolnl, 


milul, etc. 


Pltjff. 


volueram, 




nolneram, 


mfilueram, etc. 


Put. Pf. 


volnerB, 




noluerO, 


miluerO, etc. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Prbs. 


velim, 




nolim, 


nnSHjpn 




veils, 




noils, 


infills, 




velit, 




nOlit, 


mfilit, 




yelXmns, 




nollmns, 


mffUmns, 




▼elttis, 




nolltis, 


mftlltis, 




▼elint. 




nolint. 


mfilint. 


Impf. 


vellem, 




nNlexn, 


mfillem. 


Pbrf. 


voluerim, 




nolnerim, 


mfiluerim, etc 


Pluff. 


▼olnissem, 




nolnissem, 


mfilnissem, etc. 


IMFV. 


[fee yells], 


% So. 


— noli, ndlltft. 








Pl.- 


-nollte, ndlltote, 


noluntO. 


INF. Pr. 


velle, 




nolle, 


mftlle. 


Pf. 


▼olnisse, 




nolnisse, 


mSlnisse. 


PART. 


▼olens, 




nolens. 





175. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS, 
i. aid, I say aye. 



3. ait, Pl.— 3. Sinnt. 



INDIC. Prbs. Sg.— 1. SiO, 2. ais, 

Imff. Sttbam, etc. 

Pebf. 3- ait. 

SUBJY. Prbs. Sg.— 2. Sifis, 3. ftiat, 3. ftiant. 

PART, fiieni (as adj.), affirmative. IMPV. al. 

2. inqnam, / say, quoth L 

INDIC. Prbs. Sg. — 1. inqnam, 2. inqnis, 3. inqnit. 

Pl. — 1. inqnimns, 2. inqnitis, 3. inqninnt. 

Imff. Sg.— 3. inqniAat. 

Fut. So. — 2. inqnies, 3. inqniet. 

Pbbf. Sg. — 1. inqnil, 2. inqnlstl, 3. inqnit. 

IMPV. inqne, inqnitf. 
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3. fli-ri, to speak. 

INDIC. Prsb. flttur. Fut. fltbor, ttbitnr. pAr. fttni mm, etc. IMPV. ftx%. 
PABT. Pbxs. fini, fantii, fantl, lantern. GEB. fundi, fandO. SUP. fitft* 

4. have-re (aye-re), salv$-re. 

IMPV. havfi, ialvfi, ialv«bii, Aatf torn / 

haviW, salvttO. 
havete, lalvete, hail ye ! 

INF. hav8re, lalvtre. 

Corresponding to these are the forms of valfire, viz. : valfi, valtte, 
valSre, farewell. 

5. coepi, memini, ddi, ndvL 

In use only in the Perfect-stem are coepi, I have begun, which serves 
as a Perfect to incipiO, and memini, I remember, Odl, I hate, nOvI (from 
nOscO, see 181, 3, 157, d), I know, am aware, ofainffvl (f rom oonsutaoO), I 
am wont, which have the force of Presents. 

a. INDIC. coepi, I have begun. SUBJV. ooeperim. 

coeperam. coepinem. 

coopers. INF. coepiue, to have begun. 

Passive forms ooeptui ram, etc., occur with the same meaning in 
combination with a Passive Infinitive. See 423, R. 8. 

b. INDIC. memini, I remember. SUBJV. meminerim. 

memineram. meminiiiem. 

meminerO. inf. meminii—, to remember. 

IMPV. Sg. — memento. Pl.— mementCte. 

c. INDIC. Odl, I hate. SUBJV. Qderim. 

Qderam. Odisiem. 

OderO. INF. Odine, to hate. 

FUT. PART. OstLrni. 

Note.— For the Passive the phrase odio" 6M6 is need. 

d. indic. nOvI. SUBJV. n6verim (nQrim). 

nOveram (noram). nOvinem (nOuem). 

nOvero" (nOrO). INF. nGvine (nOme), to know. 

6. cedo, quaesd. 

Other defective forms are : 

Sg. — cedo, give ! (old Impv.) Pl.— cette. 

INDIC. Prbs. qnaesQ, please (i. e., I seek, beg), 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 

176. By the formation of words is meant the way in which 
stems are made of roots, new stems of old, and in which 
words are compounded. 

177. All roots of the Latin language are probably mono- 
syllabic. They can be ascertained only by scientific analysis. 

The difference between Boot and Stem has been set forth in 25, nn. 
Sometimes the Stem is the same as the Root ; so especially in the Boot 
Verbs (132). But it is usually different. 

178. Words are either simple or compound. 

A simple word is one that is formed from a single root : 
&51, sun; stare, stand, stay. 

A compound word is one that is made up of two or more 
roots : sOl-stiti-um, sun-staying, solstice. 

A.— Simple Words. 

179. Simple words are partly primitive, partly derivative 
or secondary. 

i. Primitive words come from the root, and as this usually appears 
in the simplest form of the verb-stem, primitive words are called 
verbals : icrlb-a (scrlbO, Iiorite), scribe. 

2. Derivative worc(s are formed from a noun-stem ; hence called 
denominatives : vetui-tfii, age, from vetoi- (N. vetua), old. 

180. Substantives are generally formed by means of a suf- 
fix. A suffix is an addition to a stem, and serves to define its 
meaning or show its relations. So from the verbal stem scrib- 
(scribd, I write) comes scrip-tor, writ-er; sciij>-tib(n) f writ-ing. 

Suffixes are either primary or secondary. A primary suffix is one 
added to a root (or verb stem) to form primitive words. A secoudary 
suffix is one used in the formation of derivative words. Thus, -ter in 
scrip-tor is a primary suffix ; -tSt in vetui-tfii is secondary. 

181. FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

The suffixes, as applied to various roots, have often special func- 
tions, and form words of definite meaning. The most important are 
as f ollows : 
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i. Agency is indicated by 

-tor, -trie (N. tor, trfx) : amft-tor, lover ; vio-trfic, conqueress; 

-on (N. 5, G. Soil) : com-bib-C (fellow-drinker), boon companion ; 

-o 9 -a (N. -ui, -a) : lenr-os, slave ; icrlb-a, scribe, occasionally ; 

-ono, -dna (N. Qnu-f, -8na) : col-Qnu-f, settler; 

-(i)t (N. es, G. itii) : mll-ei, soldier, and a few others. 

2. Action, Activity, and Event are indicated by 

a. -tu (N. tn-i, in-!, G. -fli) : ad-ven-tm, arrival; 
-trl-na (N. trlna) : doc-trlna, instruction ; 
-in-a (N. Ina) : rap-Xna, rapine ; 

-men, (N. men, G. min-U): ag-men, train; 
-mento (N. mentum) : tor-mentu-m, torture ; 
-e-la (etia) : loqu-ela, speech ; quer-flla, complaint ; 
-cinio (N. -u-m) : latrB-elnlu-m, highway robbery ; 
-m&nio, -monia : querl-mGnla, complaint ; tttti-m&niu-m, testi- 
mony. 

b. Abstracts. Masculine : -6s (N. -or, G. -flr-is) : ang-or, anguish. 
Feminine : -on (N. d9, g5, G. in-U) : imft-gO, image ; cup-I-d6, desire ; 
-ia : audac-ia, boldness ; 

-ion (N. 15) : leg-iO, legion ; 

-tia : avftri-tia, avarice ; collateral are some with Nom. in -ties, as 
dtlri-tiea, hardness; 

-tion(T$. ti5, sifl): amb-i-tiO, ambition ; oQn-ra-fiQ, confusion; 

-tat (N. tSi) : aequSli-tSs, equality ; 

-tura : pic-tfira, painting ; 

-tut- (N. ttli, iui) : iuven-ttti, youth ; 

-tu (-816) (N. tu-i, iu-i) : ifin-iui, perception ; 

-tud&n (N\ ttLd-8, G. -fails) : aegri-tlldS, sickness of heart 

Neuter : -tio (N. tiu-m) : servi-tiu-m, bondage. 

3. An Artisan or Tradesman is indicated by 
-ario (N. ariu-i) : argent-5riu-i, money changer. 

4. The Trade is indicated by 
-aria : argent-aria, silver mine, bank. 

5. The Locality of the work (or trade) is indicated by 
-ario (N. firiu-m) : Bflmin-ftrium, seed-plot ; 

-onio (N. Qniu-m) : full-Gniu-m, fuller's shop ; 
-ina : offlc-Ina, workshop ; 

-cro, -culo (N. -cru-m, -culu-m) : lavfi-cra-m, bath ; 
-tr%no 9 -trlna (N\ trlna, trlnu-m) : itl-trlna, shoemakers shop ; 
pls-trlnu-m, mill. 

6. Instrument and Means are indicated by 

-bro 9 -bra (N. bra, bm-m) : U-bra, balance ; cri-brum, sieve ; 
-cro, -culo (N. cru-m, culu-m) : ba-culu-m, walking stick ; 
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-lo, -la (N. -la, -lu-m) : vl-l&> pillar ; t6-lu-m, weapon ; 
-ulo, -via (N. ulu-i, ula, ulu-m) : cap-ulu-i, handle ; rfig-nla, rule ; 
dng-ulu-m, girdle ; 

-mento (N. montu-m) : al-i-mentu-m, nourishment ; 

-tro, -tra (N. tra, tru-m) : fenes-tra, window; arfi-tru-m, plow. 

7. Relationship is indicated by 

-ter (N. ter, G. tt-U) : pa-ter, father; mfi-ter, mother. 

8. Condition or Relation by 

-ina : dlseipl-Xna, discipline ; medic-lna, medicine. 

9. Function is indicated by 
-tura (sura) : cnl-ttLra, cultivation. 

10. Office is indicated by 

-atu (N. fitui, G. fitfli) : oQniul-fitui, consulship ; 
-tura (-sura) : diotfi-ttLra, dictatorship. 

11. Dense Growths are indicated by 
-eto (N. 9tu-m) : nrart-6tn-m, myrtle grove ; 
-to (N. tu-m) : virgul-tu-m, brushwood. 

12. Diminutives are indicated by 

-Jo, -Ja (N. ln-i, e/c), before which a liquid 'is assimilated : (ager), 
agel-lu-f , little field ; (coron-a), corSl-la, chaplet ; 

-olo, -ulo : olo after e, i, v, otherwise -ulo (N. olu-f , ola, uln-f , ula) : 
(alve-us), alve-olu-i, little hollow ; (flli-a), flli-ola, little daughter ; 

-culo, -cula (N. culu-i, etc.), after e, i, a, and consonant stems : 
(•pes), ip9-eula, slight hope; (versu-i), verfi-cnlu-i, versicle ; (hom8, 
homin-), homun-eulii-i, manikin ; (cor, cord-), oor-culu-m, dear heart. 

182. FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

The significance of the most important adjective suffixes, which are 
often identical with the substantive suffixes, are as follows : 

1. Action is indicated by 

-bundo, -bunda : eunotS-bundu-i, lingering; 

-ulo 9 -ula (repeated action) : crfid-nln-i, quick to believe ; 

-bili (passive action) : amS-hili-f , lovable. 

2. Capacity and Inclination are indicated by 
-cundo, -cunda : ft-oundu-i, of ready speech. 

-ill (passive capacity) : ag-ili-s, movable ; doc-ili-i, teachable. 

The Capacity and Resulting Condition by 

-till : duc-tili-e, ductile ; flo-tili-i, capable of being moulded, of clay. 

3. Tendency is indicated by 

-ad (N. fix) : aud-ax, bold; rap-fix, greedy. 
7 
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4. Likeness and Composition or Material are indicated by 
-aceo, -dcea : arundin-ftceu-s, reedy ; oret-fioeu-tf, chalky ; 
-ido 9 -icia : later-idu-f, made of brick; 

-no 9 -na : acer-nu-s, of maple ; 
-neo, -nea : ae-neu-s, brazen. 

5. Belonging to is indicated by 

-io 9 -ia : imperfitpr-iu-s, belonging to a general; 
-icio, -icia : aedfl-iciu-s, belonging to an csdile ; 
-dno 9 -ana : httm-anu-s, human ; urb-tau-s, urbane, city. 

6. Appurtenance and Medium are indicated by 
-tico 9 -tica: aquS-ticn-i, aquatic; 

-till : aquS-tili-i, aquatic ; pltLmfi-tili-s (embroidered) like feathers. 

7. Origin is indicated by. 

-£©, -ia : Corn8l-ia (lfix), Corinth-iu-s ; 

-ano, -dna 9 -ino 9 -Ina : R3m-ftnu-s, Lat-Inu-s. 

8. Time is indicated by 

-tino 9 -Una : crfis-tinu-s, of to-morrow; 
-temo 9 -terna: hes-terau-s, of yesterday; 
-umo 9 -urna : noct-urnu-s, by night ; ' 
-tino, -tina : m&ttL-tlnu-s, of early morning. 

9. Locality, where, whence, is indicated by 
-ia: Galli-a, Gaul; 

-t&no: intes-tlnu-s, inner, intestine; 

-ensi : oiro-Snsi-s, from the circus ; Sicili-8usi-s, Sicilian, 

10. Fullness is indicated by 

-&so 9 -bsa : anim-Osu-s, full of spirit; verb-Cau-s, wordy ; 
-lento, -lenta : sanguin-o-lentu-s, bloody. 

11. Descent and Relationship are indicated in Latin mainly by 
Greek adjectives, made by the addition of Greek suffixes to proper 
names (Patronymics). These suffixes are 

M. -ides (G. idae), F. -is (G. idig), from Nominatives in us, or, da, 
and ■ preceded by a consonant : (Tantalus) Tantal-idfls, son of Tantalus ; 
Tantal-is, daughter of Tantalus ; (Pelope) Pelopidfls. 

M. -Ides (G. Idae), F. -eis (G. 6idis), from Nominatives in -ens : 
(Theietu) Thfls-Idfls, Thflseis. 

M. -ades (G. adae), F. -eis (G. eldis), from Nominatives in as (6. 
ae) and -fls (G. ae) : (AenSfis) Aene-adCs. 

M. -iades (G. iadae), F. -las (G. iadis), from Nominatives in ina, 
6s, 5n, : (LfiertSs) LSert-iadfis. 

F. -ine, from Nominatives in -us and -em : (Keptunus) Neptun-Ine\ 

F. -ddnd 9 from Nominatives in ins : (Acrisius) AcrisiOnS. 
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' T2. Diminutive adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as 
diminutive substantives (181, 12) : albus, white, albu-hu, whitish; miser, 
wretched, mia-ellus, poor (little) ; ftoer, sharp, ftcri-culu-B, somewhat sharp. 



183. SUBSTANTIVES WITHOUT SUFFIXES. 
(Root Substantives.) 

A few substantives are formed from roots without a suffix : 

1. With weak root : duc-s (dux), leader, from root due, lead ; nee-f 
(nex), killing, from root nee, kill, 

2. With strong root : ltLc-i (lux), light, from root luo, light ; rfig-i 
(rfix), king, from root r&g, rule. 

3. With reduplication: oar-oer, jail; mar-mor, marble; mur-nmr, 
murmur. 

(184-9) 190. FORMATION OF VERBS. 

1. Primitives are confined to the Third Conjugation, to some forms 
of the Irregular verbs, and to some Inchoatives. The various stem- 
formations are shown in 133. 

2. Derivatives comprise the verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth 
Conjugations, and some verbs of the Third Conjugation. They are 
all (except the Inchoatives and the Meditatives) formed in the same 
way, but certain classes of these verbs have obtained special names 
according to their various meanings : 

The Gausatives. The Frequentatives. 

The Desideratives. The Inchoatives. 

The Meditatives. 

191. A. Verbalia (derived from verb-stems) : 

1. Frequentatives or Intensives, denoting repeated or intense 
action. These verbs end in -tare (efire), -itfire, -titftre (-sitfire), and 
follow the supine stem (perfect passive form). 

(a) cantfire, sing ; compare canfl (cantuxn) : curifire, run to and fro ; 
compare currO (curaum) : dormltfire, be sleepy ; compare dormlO (dorml- 
tum) : pulsfire, beat; compare pellO (pulsnm). 

(b) agitfire (ago), nfecitfire (nQsoO). 

(c) cantitfire (cantfire), cursitSre (curBfire). 

2. Inchoatives indicate entrance upon an action. For their for- 
mation see 133, V. 

3. Desideratives denote desire or tendency. They are formed 
by means of the suffix -turiO (•■uriO) : Brarlre (for ed-t), to be sharp-set 
for eating, hungry ; em-p-turlre, to be all agog for buying. 
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4. Causatives signify the effecting of the condition indicated by 
their original verb. They are found mainly in the Second Conjugation, 
and show usually a change in the stem-vowel. 

Change : cadere, fall, and caedere, fell ; llquere, melt (intr.), and 
liqufire, melt (trans.) ; neofire, kill, and noctoe, be death to. 

No change : fagere % flee t and tngSxe t put to flight; iaoere, throw, and 
iaofire, (lie) thrown ; pendere, (hang) weigh, and pendSre, hang (intr.). 

5. Meditatives : (verbs that look forward to an action). These 
end in -enure : ^xoewere, to summon; capeisere, to catch at ; faoettera, 
to do eagerly : i oeuere, to enter ; laeenere, to irritate (136, 3, b). 

192.')<B. Denominatives (derived from noun-stems) : 

1. These are most commonly found in the First Conjugation, even 
though the stem- vowel of the noun is i or n. 

(a) acervft-re, heap up (from aoervo-i); oor5nft-re, wreathe (corona); 
levft-re, lighten (levi-s) ; nOminS-re, name (nOmen, nomin-ii). 

The Deponents signify condition, employment : ancillfi-rl, be maid 
(anoilla) ; aquS-rl, be a drawer of water (aqua) ; ftrft-rl, thieve (fflr). 

(b) albfi-re, be white (albu-i) ; fl6r6-re, be in bloom (fife, flOris) ; frondfi-re, 
be in leaf (frona, frondi-B) ; ltLcC-re, be light (ltlx, lflo-ii). 

(c) argue-re (be bright, sharp), prove ; laede-re, hurt ; metue-re, be in 
fear (metu-e). 

(d) cfii tOdl-re, guard (oflitof, eOstOd-U) ; flnl-re, end (fini-f ) ; I8nl-re, 
soften (lfini-i) ; vesti-re, cloths (vesti-i). 

2. Noteworthy are the Diminutives formed by the suffix -Ulare: 
•t-illare, drop (it-illa) ; scint-illare, sparkle (scint-illa). Similar in func- 
tion but of different formation are pullu-lare, sprout (pul-lui) ; fodio-ffre, 
punch (fodere, dig) ; albioare, whiten (albu-i). 

B.— Compound Words. 

193. 1. By composition words are so put together that a 
new word is made with a signification of its own. The 
second word is regularly the fundamental word, the first 
the modifier. 

2. Composition is either proper or improper. 

Noun. 

194. In Composition Improper there are either traces of con- 
struction or the first part is still inflected : 6-nOrmia = ez norm*, out of 
all rule ; legislator, lawgiver ; Senfitfii -oOnsultum, decree of the Senate. 

Many of these compounds have gradually become inflectional : dgll- 
rui (dfi-llra), crazy from fear; Sgregiui (8-grege), distinguished (from 
the crowd) ; prOconsul (for prO oOnrale) ; trium-vir (from trium vinun), etc. 
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195. Composition Proper. — i. The first part of the compound may 
be a particle, as ne-flfcr-iu-i, nefarious ; v6-sfinu-i, mad, out of one's 
sound senses : or a substantive. 

If it is a substantive — 

(a) The stems in -a, -o, -u regularly weaken these vowels into -i 
before the consonants of the second part, which i may vanish : cauii- 
dicus, pleader, lawyer (causa) ; iigni-fer, standard-bearer (slgnu-m) ; 
corni-ger, horn^joearer (corntL) ; man-oepe (xnanu- and cap-), one who takes 
in hand, contractor. The i-stems retain i or drop it r^lgni-vomu-B, fire- 
vo 'ting (Ignl-i) ; nau-fragu-s, shipwrecked (n5vl-i). a 

\J>) Vowel-stems drop their vowel before the vowel of ti second 
part : magn-animu-s, great-souled ; Hn-animu-s, of one mind. 

(c) Consonant-stems either drop their consonants or add i : homi- 
cld-a, manslayer (homin-); lapi-cld-a, stone-cutter (lapid-); mfttr-i-cid-a, 
mother-murderer, matricide. 

2. The second part of the composition is a substantive : tri-enn-iu-m, 
space of three years (annus) ; miseri-cor-i, tender-hearted (cor). 

When the second part ends in a vowel, it adapts itself, if an adjec- 
tive, to changes of gender, as fl&vi-comus, yellow-haired (coma, hair), 
but more often this final vowel becomes i and the adjective follows the 
third declension : ab-nOrmi-i, abnormal (nOrma, norm). 

When the second part ends in a consonant, the last term usually 
undergoes no change: bi-dgn-i, two-pronged; simplex (sim-plec-a), simple. 

Signification of Nouns. 

196. Compound substantives and adjectives are divided according 
to their signification into two main classes : Determinative and Pos- 
sessive. 

In Determinative compounds one of the terms is subordinate to the 
other. They fall into two classes : Attributive or Appositional, and 
Dependent. 

197. i- Attributive compounds. The first part is the attribute of 
the second. 

The first word is, (i) a substantive : Sli-pes, wing-foot(ed) ; (2) an ad- 
jective : m&gn-animuB, great-hearted ; lfiti-fondinm, large estate ; (3) a 
numeral: bi-enni-um (t. c, ipatium), space of two years. 

2. Dependent compounds. In these the second word is simply limited 
by the other, its signification not being altered. 

(a) The first word is : (1) an adjective : merl-difla (from medl-die* = 
medio difi), mid-day ; (2) an adverb : bene-flcui (well-doing), beneficent ; 
male-Ileus, evil-doing ; (3) a numeral : ter-geminui, triple ; (4) a par- 
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tide: dJs-eoniu, harsh-sounding ; per-mfgns, very large ; m-dlgmui, 
unworthy ; (5) a verb-stem : harri-fieus, horrible {horror-stirring). 

(b) The first word gives a case relation, such as (1) the Accusative : 
anni-ger = anna gerins, armor-bearer ; agri-cola = agium eolAa {land- 
tiller) y husbandman ; (2) the Genitive : fffl-etittaiii = eolis statti) {sun- 
staging), solstice; (3) the Locative : aliftni-gena (bom elsewhere), alien; 
(4) the instrumental : tfbl-een = tfbift cantni, flute-player. 

198. Possessive Compounds are adjectival only, and are so called 
because they imply the existence of a Subject possessing the quality 
indicated. 

The first term is, (1) a substantive : angui-mairai, {having a) snake* 
hand {elephant) : (2) an adjective : flSvi-eomus, {having) yellow hair ; 
(3) a numeral : bi-frQns, (having) two fronts) ; (4) a particle : die-con, 
discordant ; in-ere, inactive. 

Verb. 

199. In Composition I mp roper the verb is joined to a verb, 
substantive, or adverb. In Composition Proper the verb is 
combined with a preposition. 



1. Composition Improper.— (a) Verb with verb: This only 
takes place when the second part of the compound is faoiO or flO (173, 
r.). The first part of the compound is regularly an intransitive of the 
second conjugation : cale-fadB, cale-flO, warm, am warmed. 

(b) Verb with substantive : anim-advertC = animwe adverts, lake 
notice; manfL-mittf, set free ; fisft-capio*, acquire by use. 

(c) Verb with adverb : bene-dlcC, bless ; male-dleQ, curse ; mfilO, nolo 
(for mage (magis) volO, lie- volQ), satii-faciO, satisfy. 

2. Composition Proper. — The verb combines with separable or in- 
separable prepositions. Compare 413, r. 3. 

(a) With inseparable prepositions : amb-iO, go about ; am-plector, en- 
fold; an-helQ, draw deep breath, pant ; die-currB, run apart; dir-im5, 
153 ; por-tendQ, hold forth, portend ; red-dO, give bach; re-eolyQ, resolve ; 
sg-iungQ, separate. 

(b) With separable prepositions : ab-eQ, go away ; ad-eO, come up ; 
ante-enrrO, run in advance; oom-ponQ, put together; d6-eurr5, run down, 
finish a course; ez-oSdO, overstep; in-elfldO, shut in; ob-dfloS, draw 
over ; per-agrQ, wander through ; post-habefl, keep in the background ; 
prae-dleQ, foretell ; praeter-eC, pass by ; prod-eO, go forth ; prae-videO, 
foresee; iub-iciO, put under ; iubter-fugiO, flee from under ; luper-fum, 
remain over ; trSne-gredior, pass beyond. 



Syntax. 



201. Syntax treats of the formation and combination 
of sentences. 

A sentence is the expression of a thought (sententia) in 
words. 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound. 

A simple sentence is one in which the necessary parts 
occur but once. 

The necessary parts of the sentence are the subject and 
the predicate. 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject. 

The subject is that of which the predicate is said. 

Lttna folget, the moon shines. 

Lttna is the subject ; folget, the predicate. 

Remarks. — 1. The Interjection (16, r. 1) and the Vocative case (23, 
5) do not properly belong to the sentence, and therefore do not enter 
as elements into Syntax, except that the Vocative is subject to the 
laws of Concord. 

2. The Vocative differs from the Nominative in form in the second 
declension only, and even there the Nominative is sometimes used 
instead, especially in poetry and solemn prose. 

Almae fflfru Kfiiae, H., 0., i. 2, 43 ; son of mild Maia I 

Audi to, popuhu AlbSnui, L., i. 24, 7 ; hear thou, people of Alba ! 

6 is prefixed to give emphasis to the address : 

6 fBrmOte puer, nimium n« erode colBrl, V., Ec. 2, 17 ; shapely boy ! 
trust not complexion all too much. 

SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

202. The most simple form of the sentence is the finite 
verb : su-m, / am ; docs-s, thou teachest ; scribi-t, he writes. 
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203. Subject. — The subject of the finite verb is in the 
Nominative Case. 

The use of the Nom. in Latin is the same as in English. 

Remark. — The subj. of the Infinitive is in the Accusative (343, 2). 

204. The subject may be a substantive or a pronoun, or 
some other word, phrase, or clause used as a substantive : 

Deus mnndum gubornat, God steers the universe. 

Ego rflges iifcl, [C] ad Her., iv. 53, 66 ; I drove out kings. 

Sapiftns res adversas nOn timet, the sage does not fear adversity. 

Vietl in lervittLtem redignntur, the vanquished are reduced to slavery. 

Contending decorum est, Ov., M., ix. 6; to have struggled is honor- 
able. 

Remarks. — 1. Masculine and feminine adjectives, and participles, 
are often used as substantives : pauperes, the poor ; dlvites, the rich. 

This is very rare in the Nom. Sing., where the substantive should be 
expressed : vir pauper, a poor man ; xnulier perogrina, a foreign woman. 
So regularly, if a proper name is added ; Plata, doetissimus homft, the 
learned Plato. 

2. Neuter adjectives and participles are freely employed as substan- 
tives in both numbers : medium, the midst; extremnm, the end; fnttl- 
rum, the future ; bonum, good ; bona, blessings, possessions ; malum, 
evil ; mala, misfortunes. 

3. Adjectives of the Second Declension are sometimes used as neuter 
substantives in the Gen., after words of quantity or pronouns : aliquid 
bonl, something good ; nihil mall, nothing bad. 

4. Instead of the neuter adjective, the word res, thing, is frequently 
used, especially in forms which are identical for different genders, and 
consequently ambiguous ; so bonfirum rirnm, of blessings, rather than 
bonOrum (masc. and neut.). 

5. In Latin the PI. of abstract substantives occurs more frequently 
than in English ; adventtts imperfitOnun, the arrival(s) of tlve generals 
(because there were several generals, or because they arrived at different 
times). Abstract substantives often become concrete in the plural : 
fortitfidines, gallant actions; formldines, bugbears; Irae, quarrels. 

205. Predicate and Copula. — When the predicate is not 
in the form of a verb, the so-called copula (i. e. coupler) is 
generally employed, in order to couple the predicate with 
the subject. The chief copula is the verb sum, I am. 

FortHna caeca est, C, Lad. 15, 54 ; fortune is blind. 
Urns magister est optimni, C, Rab. Post, 4, 9 ; practice is the best 
teacher. 
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Note.— Strictly speaking, the copula to itself a predicate, as is shown by the trans- 
lation when it stands alone or with an adverb : est Dew, there is a God, God exists ; 
r©cte" semper emnt rfis, things will always be (go on) well ; slo vita hominnm 
est, C, Rose. Am., 30, 84 ; such is human life ; " So runs the world away," 

206. Other copulative verbs are : videri, to seem ; nftaci, 
to be born ; fieri, to become ; evadere, to turn out ; creari, to 
be created ; dSligi, to be chosen ; putari, to be thought ; haberi, 
to be held; dici, to be said; appell&ri, to be called ; nominftri, 
to be named. Hence the rule : 

Verbs of seeming, becoming, with the passive of verbs of 
making, choosing, showing, thinking, and calling, take two 
Nominatives, one of the subject, one of the predicate : 

Hemo* nSscitar dives, Sen., E.M., 20, 13 ; no one is born rich. 
Aristldes iflstus appellator, Cf. Nep., iii. 1, 4 ; Aristides is called just. 
ThtLcJdidfls nnxnqnam est nmner&tns Orator, C, 0., 9, 31 ; Thucydides 
has never been accounted an orator. 

Remarks. — 1. All copulative verbs retain the Nom. with the Inf. 
after auxiliary verbs ( 



Beatns esse sine virtttte nemo 1 potest, C, N.D., 1. 18, 48 ; no one can 
be happy without virtue. 

2. On the Double Aco. after Active Verbs, see 340. 

207. Subject Omitted. — The personal pronoun is not 
expressed in classical prose, unless it is emphatic, as, for 
example, in contrasts, or when the subject changes : 

Amlnras parentis, We love (our) parents. 

Ego rtgfe fiieci, vos tyrannOs intrOdndtis, [C] ad Her., iv. 53, 66 ; I 
drove out kings, ye are bringing in tyrants. 

208. Impersonal Verbs. — Impersonal Verbs are verbs 
in which the person is not expressed. Chief of these are : 

1. Verbs pertaining to the state of the weather : tonat, it thunders, 
the thunder thunders, or rather, the Thunderer thunders; fnlget, it 
lightens ; plnit, it rains ; nlngft, it snows, etc. 

Hocte plnit tCt*, V., (Poet. Lat. Min., iv. 155, B.) ; all night it (he, 
Jupiter) rains. 

2. The passive of intransitive verbs is often used impersonally ; so 
regularly of verbs which in the active are construed with the Dat. (217) : 
vlvitnr, people live ; enrritnr, there is a running ; pfignStnr, there is a 
battle; mini invidetnr, lam envied. The subject is contained in the 
verb itself : pfignfttnr = pfigna pfignfttnr, a battle is (being) fought. 
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SOS. Copula Omitted. — Eat or font is often omitted in 
proverbs, in short statements and questions, and in tenses 
compounded with participles : 

Summum ilia aumma initria, C, Off., i. io, 33 ; the Might of right (is) 
the height of wrong. 

Hemo maim fBUx, Jut., iv. 8 ; no bad man (is) happy. 

So also ease, with participles and the like : 

Caeaar atatnit exapeotandam elSaaem, Caes., B.G., in. 14, 1 ; Caesar 
resolved that the fleet must be waited for. 

CONCORD. 

210. The Three Concords. — There are three great 
concords in Latin : 

1. The agreement of the predicate with the subjeot (211). 

2. The agreement of attributive or appositive with the substantive 
(285, 321). 

3. The agreement of the relative with antecedent (614). 

211. Agreement of the Predicate with the Subject. 

The verbal predicate agrees with its subject i 

r ° 4 (person. 

( in number, 

The adjective predicate agrees with its subject •< gender, and 

( case. 

The substantive predicate agrees with its subject in case. 

Subitantlva mflbilia (21, 2) are treated as adjectives, and follow the 
number and gender of the subject; as C, Or., 1. 4, 13 (321). 

Ego (207) rtgea aiflcl, vOa tyrannoa intrOdttdtii, [C] ad Her., it. 53, 
66 ; i" drove out kings, ye are bringing in tyrants. 

Vfirae amlcitia© sempiternae aunt, C, Lael., 9, 32 ; true friendships 
are abiding. 

DOa eat decern talenta, Ter., And., 950 ; the dowry is ten talents. 

Remarks. — 1. The violation of the rules of agreement is due chiefly 
to one of two causes ; either the natural relation is preferred to the 
artificial (construction according to the sense), or the nearer is preferred 
to the more remote. Hence the following 

Exceptions.— (a) Substantives of multitude often take the predi- 
cate in the Plural : para, part ; via (power), quantity ; multitude, crowd; 
organized bodies more rarely. 

Para miior reotperant aaaft, L., xxxiv. 47, 6 ; the greater part had re- 
tired. 

Omnia multitude abeunt, L., xxrv. 3, 15 ; all the crowd depart. 
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(b) The adjective predicate often follows the natural gender of the 
subject ; so especially with mllia. 

Capita eoniurfftidnis virgls oaesl Bunt, L., x. 1, 3 ; the heads of the 
conspiracy were flogged. 

Samnltium oaesl tria mllia, Cf. L., x. 34, 3 ; of the Samnites (there) 
were slain three thousand. 

The passive verb often agrees in gender with the predicate : Hon 
omnia error stultitia dlcenda est, C, Div., 11. 43, 90 ; not every false step 
is to be called folly. 

(c) The copula often agrees with the number of the predicate (" the 
wages of sin is death ") : 

Amantium Irae (204, b. 5) amoris integrfttiQ est, Tee., And., 555 ; 
lovers* quarrels are love*s renewal. 

2. A superlative adjective defined by a Partitive Gen. follows the 
gender of the subj. when it precedes : 

Indus, qui est omnium fluminum mfiarimus, C, N.D., 11. 52, 130 ; the 
Indus, which is the greatest of all rivers. 

(3) 4. The neuter adjective is often used as the substantive predicate 
of a masculine or feminine subject : 

Trlite lupus stabulls, V., Ec, 3, 80 ; the wolf is a baleful thing to 
the folds. 

Varium et mtLt&bile semper ftmina, V., A., iv. 569 ; " a thing of moods 
and fancies " is woman ever. 

5. The demonstrative pronoun is commonly attracted into the gen- 
der of the predicate : 

Ea non media sed nulla via est, L., xxxn., 21, 33 ; that is not a middle 
course, but no course at all. 

But in negative sentences, and when the pronoun is the predicate, 
there is no change. So in definitions : 

Quid aut quale est Deust Cf. C, N.D., 1. 22, 60 ; what or what man- 
ner of thing is God f 

6. The adjective predicate sometimes agrees with a substantive in 
apposition to the subject. So especially when the appositive is oppidttm, 
clvitfts, and the like : 

GoriolX oppidum captum est, L., 11. 33, 9 ; Corioli4own was taken. 

Forms of the Verbal Predicate. 

VOICES OF THE VERB. 

212. There are two voices in Latin — Active and Passive. 

213. Active. — The Active Voice denotes that the action 
proceeds from the subject. Verbs used in the Active Voice 
fall into two classes, as follows : 
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Verbs are called Transitive when their action goes over to 
an object (tranaed, I go over) ; Intransitive when their ac- 
tion does not go beyond the subject: occidere, to fell = to kill 
(Transitive); occidere, to fall (Intransitive). 

Remark.— (a) Transitive verbs are often used intransitively, in 
which case they serve simply to characterize the agent. This is true 
especially of verbs of movement; as dSclInare, incllnfire, movfre, mtltfire, 
vertere, and the like. 

(b) On the other hand, many intransitive verbs are often used tran- 
sitively. In this case the Ace. is usually the inner object I 



214. Passive.— The Passive Voice denotes that the sub- 
ject receives the action of the verb. 

The instrument is put in the Ablative. 

VirgXs caedetnr, C, Verr., in. 28, 69 ; he shall be beaten with rods. 
Ignis ltLmine prOditar raO, Ov., Her., 15, 8 ; the fire is betrayed by its 
own light. 

The agent is put in the Ablative with ab (a). 

Ab amlds prOdimur, C, Cluent., 52, 143 ; we are betrayed by friends. 
Virgto caesl tribfinl ab leg&tB rant, L., xxix. 18, 13 ; the tribunes 
were beaten with rods by the lieutenant. 

. Remarks. — 1. Intrans. verbs of passive signification are construed as 
passives : famfi perfre, C. , Inv. , n. 57, 172, to perish of hunger. So venire, 
to be sold ; vftpolfire (chiefly vulgar), to be beaten, ab aliquO, by some one. 

2. When the instrument is considered as an agent, or the agent as 
an instrument, the constructions are reversed : 

Vinci ft Voluptfite, C, Off., 1. 20, 68 ; to be overcome by Dame Pleasure. 

Patricia iuvenibui saepserant latera, L., in. 37, 6 ; they had flanked 
him with a guard of patrician youths. 

Animals, as independent agents, are treated like persons. 

A cane nOn mSgnO saepe tenfitur aper, Ov., Rem. Am., 422 ; a boar is 
often held fast by a little dog. 

Animals, as instruments, are treated like things. 

Compare equ5 veal, to ride a horse (to be borne by a horse), with in 
equO, on horseback. 

215. The person in whose interest an action is done is 
put in the Dative. Hence the frequent inference that the 
person interested is the agent. See 354. 
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i. With the Perfect passive it is the natural inference, 
and common in prose. 

Camilla nulla mihl rant scrlpta, Ov., Tr., v. 12, 35 ; poems — I have 
none written (I have written no poems). 

2. With the Gerundive it is the necessary inference, and 
the Dative is the rule. 

Nihil est hominl tarn timendum qnam invidia, C, Cluent., 3, 7 ; tliere 
is nothing that one has to fear to the same extent as envy. 

216. The Direct Object of the Active Verb (the Accusa- 
tive Case) becomes the Subject of the Passive. 

Alexander Direum vlcit, Alexander conquered Darius. 

DftrSus ab Alexandre victus est, Darius was conquered by Alexander. 

217. The Indirect Object of the Active Verb (Dative 
Case) cannot be properly used as the Subject of the Pas- 
sive. The Dative remains unchanged, and the verb be- 
comes a Passive in the Third Person Singular (Impersonal 
Verb). This Passive form may have a neuter subject 
corresponding to the Inner object (333, 1). 

Active : Miserl invident bonli, The wretched envy the well-to-do. 
Passive : mihf invidetur, I am envied, 

tibi invidetur, thou art envied, 

el invidetur, he is envied, 

nobis invidetur, we are envied, 

vSbls invidetur, you are envied, 

lis invidetur, they are envied, 

Hihil facile persufidetur invltls, Quint., iv. 3, 10 ; people are not easily 
persuaded of anything against their will. 

inulis nostra plus quam animls crSdrtur, Sen., Ben., in. 15, 3 ; our 
seals are more trusted than our souls. 

218. Reflexive. — Reflexive relations, when emphatic, 
are expressed as in English : 

Omne animal s6 ipsum dlligit, C, Fin., v. 9, 24; Every living creature 
loves itself. 

But when the reflexive relation is more general, the pas- 
sive is employed : lavor, I bathe, I bathe myself. 

PtogfrX nequlvtount, Cf. L., xxiv. 18, 4 ; they could not clear them- 
selves. 



ab aliquO, by some one. 
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219. The passive in its reflexive sense is often used to 
express an action which the subject suffers or causes to be 
done to itself : trahor, / let myself be dragged; tondeor, / 
have myself shaved. 

Sine gemitll adfirontnr, C, Tusc, v. 27, 77 ; they let themselves be 
burned without a moan. 

Ipsa dooet quid again; fas est et ab hoste doeirl) Ov., M. t iv. 428 ; he 
himself teaches (me) what to do ; it is (but) right to let oneself be taught 
even by an enemy (to take a lesson from a foe). 

220. Deponent. — The Deponent is a passive form which 
has lost, in most instances, its passive (or reflexive) signifi- 
cation : hortor, I am exhorting (trans.) ; morior, lam dying 
(intrans.). 

221. Eeciprocal. — Reciprocal relations (" one another ") 
are expressed by inter, among, and the personal pronouns, 
nos, us ; vos, you ; se, themselves. 

Inter s6 amant, C, Q.F. iii. 3, 1 : they love one another. 

TENSES. 

222. The Tenses express the relations of time, embracing: 

1. The stage of the action (duration in time). 

2. The period of the action (position in time). 

The first tells whether the action is going on, or finished. 
The second tells whether the action is past, present, or 
future. 

Both these sets of relations are expressed by the tenses 
of the Indicative or Declarative mood — less clearly by the 
Subjunctive. 



There are six tenses in Latin : 

1. The Present, denoting continuance in the present. 

2. The Future, denoting continuance in the future. 

3. The Imperfect, denoting continuance in the past. 

4. The Perfect, denoting completion in the present. 

5. The Future Perfect, denoting completion in the future. 

6. The Pluperfect, denoting completion in the past. 



TABLE OF TEMPORAL RELATIONS. 



Ill 



224. An action may further be regarded simply as at- 
tained, i.e. as an occurrence without reference to its con- 
tinuance or completion. 

This is the aoristic or indefinite stage of the action, 
which has no especial tense-form. It is expressed by the 
Present tense for the present ; by the Future and Future 
Perfect tenses for the future ; and by the Perfect tense for 
the past. 

Of especial importance are the Indefinite or Historical 
Present and the Indefinite or Historical Perfect (Aorist), 
which differ materially in syntax from the Definite or Pure 
Present and Perfect. 



The Tenses are divided into Principal and Histori- 
cal. The Principal Tenses have to do with the Present and 
Future. The Historical Tenses have to do with the Past. 

The Present, Pure Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect 
are Principal Tenses, 

The Historical Present, Imperfect, Pluperfect, and His- 
torical Perfect are Historical Tenses. 



226. 



Table of Temporal Relations, 



Continuance. 
Pres. terib^ 

lam writing. • 
Fut. scrlbam, 

I shall be writing. 
Past. scrfWbam, 

I was writing. 

Continuance. 
Pres. MrlbitTir (epiftula), 

The letter is written 
(writing). 
Fut. ferlbttur, 

The letter will be 
written {writing). 
Past. MrlbSbttur, 

The letter was writ- 
ten (writing). 



ACTIVE. 

Completion. 
■erlpsl, 

I have written, 
serlpserO, 

I shall have written 
■crlpteram, 
I had written. 

PASSIVE. 

Completion. 
serXpta est, 

has been written, 
is written. 
■erlpta erit, 
will have been, 
will be written. 
gertpta erat, 
had been written, 
was written. 



Attainment. 
scrlbft, 

I write. 
•orlbam (terlpierO), 

/ shall write. 
■erlpsl, 

/ wrote. 

Attainment. 
•erlbitnr, 
is written. 

serfbetur, 
will be written. 

lerfptaett, 
was written. 
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Rem a rk. — The English passive is ambiguous. The same form is cur- 
rently used for continuance, attainment, and completion. The context 
alone can decide. A convenient test is the substitution of the active. 

< Continuance, Some one was writing a letter. 
A letter was written : •] Completion, Some one had written a letter. 
( Attainment, Some one wrote a letter. 



Present Tense. 

227. The Present Tense is used as in English of that 
which is going on now (Specific Present), and of state- 
ments that apply to all time (Universal Present). 

Specific Present : 

Avribui teneo* lupum, Teb., Ph., 506 ; I am holding a wolf by the ears. 

Universal Present : 

ProMtSs laudator et alget, Juv., 1. 74 ; honesty is bepraised and freezes. 

So regularly of the quoted views of authors, the inscriptions of 
books, etc. : 

D6 iuvenum amfire Mrlbit Aleaeua, C, Tusc. t iv. 33, 71 ; Alcaeus writes 
concerning the love of youths. 

Remark.— 1. The Pr. like the Impf. (283) is sometimes used of 
attempted or intended action {Present of Endeavor). But do not mis- 
take the Endeavor that lies in the verb for the Endeavor that lies in 
the tense. 

PerXeulum vltant, C, Rose. Am. , 1. 1 ; they are trying to avoid danger. 

2. The Pr. when used with a negative often denotes Resistance to 
Pressure (233) ; this is, however, colloquial : Tad: n&ntaoeft, Pl., Cos., 
826 ; keep quiet / I won't. 



The Present Tense is used more rarely than in Eng- 
lish in anticipation of the future, chiefly in compound 
sentences : 

81 vineimni, omnia ttita ernnt, S., C, 58, 9 ; if we conquer ( = shall 
have conquered) everything will be safe. 

229. The Present Tense is used far more frequently than 
in English, as a lively representation of the past (Historical 
Present) : 

Oohortls incfidere iubet, S., C, 60, 1 ; Tie orders the cohorts to advance. 



IMPERFECT TEtfSfi. !l$ 

230. The Present is used in Latin of actions that are con- 
tinued into the present, especially with iam, now ; iam din, 
now for a long time; iam pridem, now long since. In Eng- 
lish we often translate hy a Progressive Perfect. 

Mithridfttei annum iam tertium et vlcftrimum rfignat, C, Imp., 3, 7 ; 
Mithridates has been reigning now going on twenty-three years. 

LIberare jrfla ft FhiUppB iam dill magii vultis qnam andetis, L., xxxn. 
21, 36 ; you have this long time had the wish rather than (— though 
not) the courage to deliver yourselves from Philip. 

" How does your honor for this many a day ? " Shak., Ham., 111. 1, 91. 

Imperfect Tense. 

231. The Imperfect Tense denotes continuance in the 
past : pugnabam, I was fighting. 

The Imperfect is employed to represent manners, cus- 
toms, situations ; to describe and to particularize. 

The Imperfect and the Historical Perfect serve to illus- 
trate one another. The Imperfect dwells on the process ; 
the Historical Perfect states the result. The Imperfect 
counts out the items ; the Historical Perfect gives the sum. 



The two tenses are often so combined that the gen- 
eral statement is given by the Historical Perfect, the par- 
ticulars of the action by the Imperfect : 

Verrei in forum vinit ; ardfibant ocull ; WtO ez Ore crttdfilitas Sminfibat, 
C, Verr., v. 62, 161 ; Verres came into the forum, his eyes were blazing, 
cruelty was standing out from his whole countenance. 

233. The Imperfect is used of attempted and interrupted, 
intended and expected actions {Imperfect of Endeavor). 

It is the Tense of Disappointment and (with the nega- 
tive) of Resistance to Pressure. (Mere negation is regularly 
Perfect.) 

Curiam reUnqufibat, Tac, Ann., 11. 34, 1 ; he was for leaving the 
senate-house. 

Liz abrogftbfttnr, Cf. L., xxxiv. 1, 7 ; the law was to be abrogated. 

AditumnSndabat, Nep., iv. 3, 3 ; he would not grant access (nOn dedit, 
did not). 

8 
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Remarks.— 1. With definite numbers, however large, the Hist. Pf. 
must be used, unless there is a notion of continuance into another 
stage (overlapping). 

Gorgifti centum et novem visit anno*, Quint., hi. i, 9 ; Oorgias lived 
one hundred and nine years. 

2. As the Tense of Disappointment, the Impf. is occasionally used, 
as in Greek, to express a startling appreciation of the real state of 
things (Imperfect of Awakening). Greek influence is not unlikely. 

Til aderii, Tee., Ph., 858 ; (so it turns out that) you were here (all 
the time). 

234. The Imperfect is used as the English Pluperfect, 
which often takes a progressive translation ; especially with 
iam, iam din, iam dudum. 

lain dudum tibi adveri&bar, Pl., Men., 420 ; I had long been opposing 
you. 

Arehiffa domicilium Bfimae multfe iam annOs habtibat, Cf. C, Arch., 
4, 7 ; Archias had been domiciled at Rome now these many years. 

Remark. — As the Hist. Pr. is used in lively narrative, so the Hist. 
Inf. is used in lively description, parallel with the Imperfect (647). 

Perfect Tense. 

The Perfect Tense has two distinct uses : 

1. Pure Perfect. 2. Historical Perfect (Aorist). 

1. PURE PERFECT. 

235. The Pure Perfect Tense expresses completion in the 
Present, and hence is sometimes called the Present Perfect. 

236. The Pure Perfect is used : 

1. Of an action that is now over and gone. 

VIximus, C, Fam. y xiv. 4, 5 ; we have lived (life for us has been). 
Fflium ftaicum habed, Immo babul, Ter., Heaut., 94 ; / have an only 
son — nay, have had an only son. 

2. Far more frequently of the present result of a more 
remote action (resulting condition) : 

Aetumst, perfsti, Ter., Eun., 54 ; it is all over; you're undone. 
Equnm et milium Brundiril tibl rellqul, C, Fam. % xvi. 9, 3 ; I have left 
a horse and mule for you at Brundusium — (they are still there). 
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Remark.— The Pure PI is often translated by the English Present : 
nOvI, I have become acquainted with, I know ; meminl, I have recalled, 
I remember; OdI, I have conceived a hatred of, I hate; consuevl, I have 
made it a rule, I am accustomed, etc. 

OdSnrat hilar em trlste* trbtemqne ioeOsI, H., Ep.. 1. 18, 89; the long- 
faced hate the lively man, the jokers hate the long- faced man. 

237. As the Present stands for the Future (228), so the 
Perfect stands for the Future Perfect. 

Brfttus si etaserv&tus erit, vleimus, C, Fam., xn. 6, 2 ; Brutus I— if 
he is saved, we are victorious, we (shall) have gained the victory. 

238. Habed or tened, I hold, I have, with the Accusative 
of the Perfect Participle Passive, lays peculiar stress on 
the maintenance of the result. 

Habed itatfttum, Cf. C, Verr., in. 41, 95 ; I have resolved, and hold 
to my resolution. 

ExctUttum habeas mfl rogo, eSno doml, Mart.," ii. 79, 2 ; I pray you 
have me excused, I dine at home. 

2. HISTORICAL PERFECT. 

239. The Historical or Indefinite Perfect (Aorist) states 
a past action, without reference to its duration, simply as 
a thing attained, an occurrence. 

VSnl, vldl, viol, Suet., Iul., 37 ; I came, saw, overcame. 

XilO domum vfinit, ealeeos et vestlmenta mflt&vit, panllsper eommor&tus 
est, C, Mil., 10, 28 ; Milo came home, changed shoes and garments, 
tarried a little while. 

Gorgias centum et novem vladt annos, Quint., hi. 1, 9 ; Gorgias lived 
one hundred and nine years. 

240. The Historical Perfect is the great narrative tense of 
the Latin language, and is best studied in long connected 
passages, and by careful comparison with the Imperfect. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

241. The Pluperfect denotes Completion in the Past, and 
is used of an action that was completed before another was 
begun. It is, so to speak, the Perfect of the Imperfect. 
Hence it is used : 
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i. Of an action just concluded in the past. 

Xodo Caesarem rCgnantem vlderftmus, C, Ph., n. 42, 108 ; we had just 
seen Caesar on the throne. 

2. Of an action that was over and gone. 

Fuerat inimlous, C, Red. in Sen., 10, 26 ; he had been my enemy. 

3. Of a resulting condition in the past. 

XassiliSnsfts portSs Caesarl olauserant, Caes., B.C., 1. 34, 4 ; the Mcvr- 

seillese had shut their gates against Caesar. (Their gates were shut.) 

Remark.— When the Pf. is translated by an English Pr. (286, 2, R.), 
the Plupf. is translated by an English Imperfect : noveram, I had be- 
come acquainted with, I knew; memineram, I remembered; Oderam, 1 
hated ; consueveram, / was accustomed, etc. 

Future Tense. 

242. The Future Tense denotes Continuance in the Fu- 
ture : scribam, / shall be writing. 

The Future Tense is also used to express indefinite action 
in the Future : scribam, I shall write. 

Remarks. — 1. In subordinate clauses the Latin language is often 
more exact than the English in the expression of future relations. 

DOnec eris fBllz, multos numerSbis amlcos, Ov., Tr., 1. 9, 5 ; so long as 
you shall be {are) happy, you will count many friends. 

2. Observe especially the verbs possum, i" can, and volC, / will. 

Odero si poterO ; si non, invltus amfibO, Ov., Am., in. 11, 35 ; I will 
hate if I shall be able (can) ; if not, I shall love against my will. 

Qui adiplscl vfiram glOriam volet, iustitiae fungStur officii*, C, Off., 11. 
13, 4-3 ; whoso shall wish to obtain true glory, let him discharge the 
calls of justice. 

243. The Future is used in an imperative sense, as in 
English, chiefly in familiar language. 

Tu uihil dices, II., A. P., 385 ; you will {are to) say nothing {do you 
say nothing). 

Cum volet, accedes; cum tfi vltfibit, ablbis, Ov., A. A., 11. 529 ; when she 
wants you, approach ; and when she avoids you, begone, sir. 

Similar is the Future in Asseverations (comic). 
Ita m6 amftbit Iuppiter, Pl., Trin., 447 ; so help me Jove ! 
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Future Perfect Tense. 

244. The Future Perfect is the Perfect, hoth Pure and 
Historical, transferred to the future, and embraces both 
completion and attainment ; fecero, Ter., Ph., 882 ; I shall 
have done it, or I shall do it (once for all) ; profecerit, C, 
Fin., in. 4, 14; it will prove profitable. 

Remarks.— 1. Hence, when the Pf. is used as a Pr., the Fut. Pf. 
is used as a Future : noverO, / shall know ; consneverO, / shall be accus- 
tomed; Odero, si poterf, Ov., Am., 111. 11, 35 ; I will hate if I can. 

2. In subordinate sentences, the Latin language is more exact than 
the English in the use of the Fut. Perfect ; hence, when one action 
precedes another in the future, the action that precedes is expressed 
by the Fut. Perfect. 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, Sins victoria erit, L., xxiv. 38, 5 ; who first 
draws the sword, his shall be the victory. 

3. The Fut. Pf. is frequently used in volC, / will; nolo, / will not ; 
poisnm, I can ; licet, it is left free ; libet, it is agreeable ; placet, it is the 
pleasure; whereas the English idiom familiarly employs the Present. 

Si potuerO,fociamvObls satis, C, Br., 5, 21 ; if lean, I shall satisfy you. 

4. The Fut. Pf. in both clauses denotes simultaneous accomplish- 
ment or attainment ; one action involves the other. 

Ea vitia qui fttgerit, is omnia fere vitia vltfiverit, C, Or., 69, 231 ; he 
who shall have escaped these faults, will have avoided almost all faults. 

245. As the Future is used as an Imperative, so the 
Future Perfect approaches the Imperative. 

Dfi tflttl vlderis ; ego dfi me ipse profltfibor, C, Ph., 11. 46, 118 ; do you 
see to yourself ; I myself will define my position. 

Periphrastic Tenses, 

246. The Periphrastic Tenses are formed by combining 
the various tenses of ease, to be, with participles and verbal 
adjectives. See 129. 

I. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION-ACTIVE VOICE. 

247. The Periphrastic Tenses of the Active are chiefly 
combinations of esse and its forms with the so-called Fu- 
ture Participle Active. The Future Participle is a verbal 
adjective denoting capability and tendency. Compare 
amator and amfttanu. The translation is very various : 
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i. Scriptural ram, I am about to unite, lam to write, I purpose to 
write, I am likely to write, 

2. Scrlpturus eram, I was about to write, etc 

3. Scrlpturus fill, I have been or was about to write (often = I should 
have written). 

4. Scriptural fueram, I had been about to write, etc. 

5. Sorlptllnu erfl, I shall be about to write, etc. 

6. Scrlpturus fuerO, I shall have made up my mind to write, etc. (of 
course very rare). 

1. Flet illud quod futurum est, C, Div., 11. 8, 21 ; what is to be, will be. 

2. Bex n5n interfuturus n&vftll certaminl erat, L., xxxvi. 43, 9 ; the 
king did not intend to be present at the naval combat. 

3. Faicls ipal ad mfi dfilSturl fufirunt, C, Ph., xiv. 6, 15 ; they them- 
selves were ready to tender the fasces* to me. 

4. Mftior BomffnOrum gratia fait quam quanta futflra CarthaginiSnBium 
fuerat, L., xxn. 22, 19 ; the Romans' credit for this was greater than 
the Carthaginians' would have been. 

5. EOrum apnd quos aget ant erit acturus, mentis stinsusque dflgustet, 
C, Or., 1. 52, 223 ; he must taste-and-test the state of mind of those 
before whom he will plead or will have to plead. 

6. Sapiens noa vlvet, si fuerit sine homine vlcturus, Sen., E.M., 9, 17 ; 
The wise man will not continue to live, if he finds that he is to live 
without human society. (The only example cited, and that doubtful.) 

Remarks. — 1. The forms with sum, eram, and the corresponding 
Subjv. forms with sim, essem, are much more common than those with 
ful, etc. , probably for euphonic reasons. 

2. The Subjv. and Inf. scrlpturus sim, essem, fuerim, fdissem, scrtp- 
turum esse, fuisse, are of great importance in subordinate clauses. (656.) 

II. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES OF THE PASSIVE. 
A.— Of Future Relations. 

248. The periphrases futurum esse (more often fore) ut, 
(that) it is to be that, and futurum fuisse ut, (that) it was to 
be that, with the Subjunctive, are very commonly used to 
take the place of the Future Infinitive Active ; necessarily 
so when the verb forms no Future Participle. In the 
passive they are more common than the Supine with iri, 

SpSrO fore ut contingat id nobis, C, Tusc, 1. 34, 82 ; I hope that we 
shall have that good fortune. 

In fttls serlptum Velentea habtbant fore ut ft Gallia Roma eaperttur, 
C, Div., 1. 44, 100 ; the Veientes had it written down in their prophetic 
books that Rome would be taken by the Gauls. 
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Remark. — Posse, to be able, and velle, to will, on account of their 
future sense, do not require a periphrasis. In the absence of peri- 
phrastic forms, the forms of posse are often used instead. (656, R.) 

849. In eS e* it is on the point, ) ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Z 9 y was (Impersonal), f the Subjunctive. 

In eO erat ut PausaniSs eomprehenderetur, Nep., iv. 5, 1 ; it was on 
the point that Pausanias should be (Pausanias was on the point of 
being) arrested. 

B.— Of Past Relations. 

250. The Perfect Participle passive is used in combina- 
tion with sum, / am, and fui, / have been, I was, to express 
the Pure Perfect and Historical Perfect of the Passive 
Voice. Eram, / was, and fueram, / had been, stand for the 
Pluperfect ; and era, I shall be, and foerd, / shall have been, 
for the Future Perfect. 

Remarks. — 1. Tul is the favorite form when the participle is fre- 
quently used as an adjective : eonvlvium exGrn&tam fait, the banquet 
was furnished forth ; fal is the necessary form when the Pf . denotes 
that the action is over and gone : amfttus fal, I have been loved (but I 
am loved no longer). 

Anna quae flxa in parietibns fuerant, ea sunt hnml inventa, C, Div., 1. 
34, 74 ; the arms which had been fastened to the walls, were found on 
the ground. 

Quod tibl fnerit persuasum, hole erit persuasum, C, Rose. Com., 1, 3 ; 
what is {shall have proved) acceptable to you will be acceptable to him. 

2. To be distinguished is that use of the Pf. where each element has 
its full force, the Participle being treated as an adjective. In this case 
the tense is not past. 

Gallia est omnis dlvba in partes tree, Caes., B.G., 1, 1 : Gaul as a 
whole is divided into three parts. 

C— Periphrastic Conjugation— Passive Voice. 

251. 1. The combination of the Tenses of ewe, to be, with 
the Gerundive (verbal in -ndus), is called the Periphrastic 
Conjugation of the Passive, and follows the laws of the 
simple conjugation (129). The idea expressed is usually 
one of necessity. 

Praeponenda est divitils glflria, 0., Top., 22, 84 ; glory is to be preferred 
to riches. 
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2. According to the rule (217) the Gerundive of intransi- 
tive verbs can be. used only in the Impersonal form. 

Paroendum est vietts, The vanquished must be spared. 

TENSES IN LETTERS. 

252. The Roman letter-writer not unfrequently puts 
himself in the position of the receiver, more especially at 
the beginning and at the end of the letter, often in the 
phrase Nihil erat (habebam) quod acriberem, I have nothing 
to write. This permutation of tenses is never kept up 
long, and applies only to temporary situations, never to 
general statements. 

Table of Permutations. 

scrlbO, I am writing, becomes ■crlbfibam. 

I write, " scrips!, 

scrlpsl, I have written, " scrlpseram. 

I wrote, " scrlpseram or is unchanged, 

■erlbam, I shall write, " sorfpttLras eram. 

The adverbial designations of time remain unchanged— or 

herl, yesterday, becomes prldie. 

hodiS, to-day, " quo* die has Utterfis dedl, dabam. 

eras, to-morrow, lt posterO die, postrldiS. 

nunc, now, " turn. 

Formias mS continue recipere cogitfibam, C, Att., vn. 15, 3 ; I am 
thinking of retiring forthwith to Formiae. 

LItter&s eram daturas postrldiS el qui mihl primus obviam v6nisset, C, 
Att., 11. 12, 4 ; I will give the letter to-morrow to the first man that 
comes my way. 

MOODS. 

253. Mood signifies manner. The mood of a verb signi- 
fies the manner in which the predicate is said of the subject. 

There are three moods in Latin : 

1. The Indicative. 

2. The Subjunctive. 

3. The Imperative. 

Note.— The Infinitive form of the verb is generally, but improperly, called a mood. 
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The Indicative Mood. 



254. The Indicative Mood represents the predicate as a 
reality. It is sometimes called the Declarative Mood, as 
the mood of direct assertion. 

The use of the Latin Indicative differs little from the English. 

Remarks.— 1. The Latin language expresses possibility and power, 
obligation and necessity, and abstract relations generally, as facts; 
whereas, our translation often implies the failure to realize. 

Such expressions are : dSbefl, / ought, it is my duty; oportet, it 
behooves ; neoesse est, it is absolutely necessary ; possum, I can, I have 
it in my power; oonvenit, it is fitting; par, aequnm est, it is fair ; 
Infinitum, endless; difficile, hard to do; longum, tedious; and many 
others ; also the Indie, form of the passive Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion. 

Possum persequl permulta obleetftmenta rirum rusticftrum, C, Cat.M., 
1 6, 55 ; I might rehearse very many delights of country life. 

Observe the difference between the use of the Inf. in Eng. and in 
Latin after past tenses of dfibeO, possum, oportet, etc. 

Ad mortem te" dud oportebat, C, Cat., i. i, 2 ; it behooved you to be 
(yow ought to have been) led to execution (you were not). 

Volumnia debuit in te" offieiosior esse, C, Fam., xiv. 16 ; it was Volum- 
nia's duty to be ( V. ought to have been) more attentive to yon. 

2. The Impf . as the Tense of* Disappointment (233) is sometimes 
used in these verbs to denote opposition to a present state of things : 
dfibebam, I ought (but do not) ; poterfis, you could (but do not). These 
may be considered as conditionals in disguise. (See r. 3.) 

. Poteram morbes appellare, sed n5n convenlret ad omnia, £., Fin., in. io, 
35 ; I might translate (that Greek word) " diseases," but that would not 
suit all the cases (poteram si convenlret). 

3. The Impf. Indie, is sometimes used in unreal conditional Apodo- 
ses like the Periphrastic Impf. and the Plupf. like the Periphrastic 
Plupf . : so lSbfibar = lfipsurus eram ; vlcerftmus = victfcrl fuerftmus. (See 
507, R. 2.) 

4. In general relative expressions, such as quisquis, no matter who, 
quotquot, no matter how many, and all forms in -oumque, -ever, the 
Indie, is employed in classical Latin where we may use in English a 
Subjv. or its equivalent : quisquis est, no matter who he is, be, may be; 
qufileeumque est, whatever sort of thing it is, be, may be. 

Quidquid id est, timeO Danaos et ddna ferentes, V., A., n. 49 ; whatever 
it {may) be, I fear the Danai even when they bring presents. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

356. The Subjunctive Mood represents the Predicate as 
an idea, as something merely conceived in the mind. 

Remark. — The Latin Subjv. is often translated into English by the 
auxiliary verbs may, can, must, might, could, would, should. When 
these verbs have their full signification of possibility and power, obliga- 
tion and necessity, they are represented in Latin by the corresponding 
verbs, thus : may, can, might, could by the forms of posse, to be able, 
lioet, it is left free ; will and would by veUe, to will, to be willing ; must, 
by debtf or oportet (of moral obligation), by ne o eiie est (of absolute 
obligation). 

S56. i. The realization of the idea may be in suspense, 
or it may be beyond control The first, or purely Ideal 
Subjunctive, is represented by the Present and Perfect 
Tenses ; the second, or Unreal, is represented by the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect. 

2. The idea may be a view, or a wish. In the first case 
the Subjunctive is said to be Potential, in the second case 
Optative. The Potential Subjunctive is nearer the Indica- 
tive, from which it differs in tone ; the Optative Subjunc- 
tive is nearer the imperative, for which it is often used. 

Potential Subjunctive. 

257. i. The Potential Subjunctive represents the opinion 
of the speaker as an opinion based on the character of the 
action. The tone varies from vague surmise to moral cer- 
tainty, from "may" and " might" to "must." The 
negative is the negative of the Indicative, non, 

2. The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present 
or Perfect Subjunctive. The proof of the action is in 
suspense, and so future ; the action itself may be present 
or future : with Perfect sometimes past. 

Velim, / should wish ; nOlim, I should be unwilling ; milim, / should 
prefer ; dlcSs, you would say ; ertdas, you would believe, you must be- 
lieve ; dloat aliquis, some one may undertake to say ; dlxerit aliquis, 
some one may go so far as to say, may prove to have said. 

Caedl dlwrtpulCs minims velim, Quint., i. 3, 18 ; I should by no means 
like pupils to be flogged. 
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Til Platfoem nee nimis valdft neo uimis saepe laudiverk, C, Leg., hi. 
1, 1 ; you carit praise Plato too much nor too often. 

258. The Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, chiefly in the Ideal Second Person, an imaginary 
"you." 

VeUem, / should have wished; nOllem, I should have been unwilling; 
mffUem, I should have preferred (it is too late). 

Cr3der8s victOd, L., n. 43, 9 ; you would, might, have thought them 
beaten. 

XMrfltar qui turn cerneret, L., xxxiv. 9, 4 ; any one who saw it then 
must have been astonished. 

259. The Potential Subjunctive is used in questions 
which serve to convey a negative opinion on the part of 
the speaker. 

Qiiis dnbitet (= nfimft dnbitet) quln in yirtttte dlvitiae gint 1 C„ Parad., 
vi. 2, 48 ; who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue f (No one.) 

Quii tulerit Graechos dfi seditiOne querent* 1 Juv., 11. 24 ; who could 
hear the Gracchi complaining of rebellion f (No one.) 

Optative Subjunctive. 

260. The Subjunctive is used as an Optative or wishing 
mood. The negative is nS. 

The Pr. and Pf. Subjv. are used when the decision is in suspense, 
no matter how extravagant the wish ; the Impf. and Plupf. are used 
when the decision is adverse. The Pf. is rare and old. 

Stet haeo orbs, C, Mil., 34, 93 ; may this city continue to stand / 

Ita dl faxint (= ftcerint), Pl., Poen., 911 ; the gods grant it ! 

H« ittne Itlppiter optimal maximua slrit (= ilverit) ! L., xxxiv. 24, 2 ; 
may Jupiter, supremely great and good, suffer it not ! 

261. The Optative Subjunctive frequently takes utinam, 
would that; utinam ne, utinam n6n, would that . . . not. 
6 si, oh if, is poetical and very rare; ut is mainly archaic. 

Vale&s boneque ut tibi sit, Pl., Poen., 912 ; farewell / Qod bless you ! 

Utinam revfrlicat frftter! Gell., x. 6, 2 ; would that my brother 
would come to life again ! 

IUud utinam ne" v0r6 serlberem, C, Fam., v. 17, 3 ; would that what 
I am writing were not true ! 

Utinam nuoeptui n<m essem, C, Att., in. 11, 8 ; would I had not been 
born! 
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5 mild praeteritOe referat si Itlppiter annOe, V., A., Tin. 560 ; O if 
Jove were to bring me back the years that are gone by ! 

Remark.— For the wish with adverse decision, vellem and mftllem 
(theoretically also nollem) may be used with the Iiupf. and sometimes 
(especially vellem) with the Plupf. Subjunctive. 

Vellem adetee poeeet Panaetius ! C, Tusc., 1. 33, 81 ; would that Pa- 
naetius could be present ! . 

Vellem me* ad eSnam invlttute, C, Fam., xn. 4, 1 ; would that you 
had invited me to your dinner-party. 

So velim, nOlim, etc., for the simple wish (546, r. 2). 

Tuam mihl darl velim eloquentiam, C, N.D., 11. 59, 147 ; I could wish 
your eloquence given to me. 

262. The Optative Subjunctive is used in asseverations : 

Ita vlvam at mftximSs sttmpttii faciO, C, Att., v. 15, 2 ; as I live (liter- 
ally, so may I live as), I am making very great outlay. 

Moriar, si magis gaudftrem el id mihl aeoidiaiet, C, Att., vm. 6, 3 ; 
may I die if I could be more glad if that had happened to me. 

263. The Subjunctive is used as an Imperative: 

1. In the First Person Plural Present, which has no Im- 
perative form : 

Amemus patriam, C, Sest., 68, 143 ; let us love our country. 
NS difflcilia opt6mns r C., Verr., iv. 7, 15 ; let us not desire what is 
hard to do . 

2. In the Second Person. 

(a) In the Present chiefly in the Singular, and chiefly of 
an imaginary " you " : 

IitO bonO fitfire, dum adsit, cam absit, nfi requlrffs, C, Cat.M., 10, 33 ; 
you must enjoy that blessing so long as His here, when it is gone you 
must not pine for it. 

(b) In the Perfect negatively : 

He* trSnsierifl Hibflrum, L., xxi. 44, 6 ; do not cross the Ebro. 

He* v8s mortem timuerltis, C, Tusc. t 1. 41, 98 ; have no fear of death ! 

3. In the Third Person Present (regularly) : 

Suorn quisque nCecat ingenium, C, Off., 1. 31, 114 ; let each one know 
his own mind. 

DOnXs impil nS plSefire audeant defe, C, Leg., 11. 16, 41 ; let the 
wicked not dare to try to appease the gods with gifts. 
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264. The Subjunctive is used as a Concessive : 

Sit Ar, C. f Verr., v. 1, 4 ; (granted that) he be a thief. 

Fnerit mains clvia, C, Verr., 1. 14, 37 ; (suppose) that he was a bad 
citizen. 

For other examples with at and nfi, see 608. 
/ 

* 265. The Subjunctive is used in Questions which expect 
an Imperative answer (coniunctivns deliber&tivus). 

Genuine questions are commonly put in the First Person, 
or the representative of the First Person : 

Utrnm snperbiam prins oommemorem an crttdelitfitem, C, Verr., 1. 47, 
122 ; shall I mention the insolence first or the cruelty f 

Magna fait oontentiO ntrnm moenibns sfi difenderent an obviam Irent 
hostibus, Nep., i. 4, 4 ; there was a great dispute whether they should 
defend themselves behind the walls or go to meet the enemy. (Utrnm nOt 
defendftmnfl an obviam eamns 1) 

Imperative Mood. 

266. The Imperative is the mood of the will. Its tone 
varies from stern command to piteous entreaty. It may 
appear as a demand, an order, an exhortation, a permission, 
a concession, a prayer. 

Abl in malam rem, Pl., Copt., 877 ; go to the mischief. 
CompSece mentem, H., 0., 1. 16, 22 ; curb your temper. 
Dfi mini hoc, mel menm! Pl., Trin., 244 ; give me this, honey dear ! 

267. The Imperative has two forms, known as the First 
and the Second Imperative (also, but less accurately, as 
the Present and Future Imperative). The First Impera- 
tive has only the Second Person ; the Second Imperative 
has both Second and Third Persons. The First Person is 
represented by the Subjunctive (263, 1). 

Remark. — Some verbs have only the second form : so loftO, know 
thou ; memento, remember thou; habCtO, in the sense of know, remember. 

268. 1. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate 
fulfilment (Absolute Imperative) : 

Special: Patent portae; proficlacere, C, Cat, 1. 5, 10 ; open stand 
the gates; depart. 

General: ItUtitiam oole et pietStem, C, Rep., vi. 16, 16; cultivate 
justice and piety. 
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2. The Second Imperative looks forward to contingent 
fulfilment (Eelative Imperative), and is chiefly used in 
laws, legal documents, maxims, recipes, and the like ; like- 
wise in familiar language. 

Coniultt neminl pfirentO, C, Leg., in. 3, 8 ; the consuls shall obey no 
one. 

Peroontfitorem fogitO, nam garrulus Idem est, H., Ep., 1. 18, 69 ; avoid 
your questioner, for he is a tell-tale too. 

(269) 270. Negative of the Imperative. — 1. The reg- 
ular negative of the Imperative is ne (neve, neu), which is 
found with the Second Imperative ; with the First Impera- 
tive, it is poetical or colloquial. 

Hominem mortuum in nrbe nS sepelltO nfive ILritO, C, Leg., 11. 23, 58 ; 
one shall not bury nor burn a dead man in the city. 

Tfl ne* cede malls, sed contra 1 audentior ltO, V., A., vi. 95 ; yield not 
thou to misfortunes, but go more boldly {than ever) to meet them. 

Remarks. — 1. N5n may be used to negative a single word : 

Opus poliat lima, non exterat, Cf. Quint., x. 4, 4 ; let the file rub the 

work up, not rub it out. 

2. Instead of lie" with the First Imperative was employed either nfill 

with the Infinitive (271, 2) ; or occasionally nS with the Pf. Subjv. (263, 

2, b). The Pr. Subjv. with ne" is the Ideal Second Person* see 263, 

2, a. 

271. Periphrases. — 1. For the Positive Imperative may 
be used cura (curato) ut, take care that ; fac (fecito) ut, cause 
that ; fee (facito), do, with the Subjunctive. 

CfM ut qnam prlmum (303) Tenia*, C, Fam., iv. 10, 1 ; manage to 
come as soon as possible. 

Fac odgites, C, Fam., xi. 3, 4 ; do reflect ! 

2. For the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive) noli* he un- 
willing, with Infinitive is the rule : 

Cave and cav© (caveto) ne, beware lest, and also fac ne, do 
not, with the Subjunctive are also found. 

Noll verberare lapidem, Pl., Cure, 197 ; don't beat a stone. 
Cav8 featlnes, C, Fam. xvi. 12, 6 ; do not be in a hurry. 
Fac nS quid aliud cures hoc tempore, C, Fam., xvi. n, 1 ; see that 
you pay no attention to anything else, at this time. 
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272. Bepresentatives of the Imperative. — i. Instead 
of the Positive Imperative, may be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive (268, 2). 

(b) The Second Person of the Future Indicative (243). 
.(c) The Third Person of the Present Subjunctive (263, 3). 

2. Instead of the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive), may 
be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive, with nfi (263, 2, a). 

(b) The Second Person of the Perfect Subjunctive, with nt (263, 2). 

(c) The Second Person of the Future, with nOn (243). 

(d) The Third Person of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with 
*9 (263, 3). 

Remark. — The Pr. Subjv. is employed when stress is laid on the 
continuance of the action; the Pf., when stress is laid on the comple- 
tion. Hence the use of the Pf. Subjv. in total prohibitions and pas- 
sionate protests. 

3. The Imperative of the past is expressed by the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive (unfulfilled duties). 

DStem daritis; qnaereret alium virum, Ter., Ph., 297 ; you should 
have given her a portion; she should have sought another match. 

He" popOteinSt librfik, C, Att., it. 1, 3 ; you ought not to have asked 
for the books. 

273. Passionate questions are equivalent to a command : 

NSn taottl Pl., Am., 700 ; won't you hold your tongue f 

Quln ttl taoSt 1 Pl., Men., 561 : why don't you hold your tongue t 

(274) 275. Summary of Imperative Constructions. 

Positive. Negative. 

SECOND PERSON. 
audi, hear thou, n5U audlre, hear not. 

nfi audlverli (occasional). 
audits (legal or contingent), nfi audita (legal). 

audiSs (ideal 2nd Person chiefly), nfi audiSi (ideal 2nd Pers. chiefly), 
audits (familiar), nSn audita (familiar). 

nfi audi (poetic). 

THIRD PERSON, 
audiat, let him hear. nfi audiat, let him not hear. 

niaudlwrit. 
audits (legal), nS audits (legal). 
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Tenses of the Moods and Verbal Substantives. 

276. The Indicative. — The tenses of the Indicative 
alone express with uniform directness the period of time. 

277. The Subjunctive. — 1. The Present and Imperfect 
Subjunctive have to do with continued action, the Perfect 
and Pluperfect with completed action. The Perfect Sub- 
juctive ia also used to express the attainment. 

2. In simple sentences Present and Perfect Subjunctive 
have a Future force because the Future alone can tell 
whether the action is realized. The action itself may be 
Present or Future for the Present Subjunctive ; Present, 
Past, or Future for the Perfect Subjunctive. 

Crfidat, he may believe (now or hereafter). 

CrSdiderit, let him have had the belief (heretofore), he may have come 
to the belief (now), he mdy come to the belief (hereafter). 

3. In simple sentences the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are Past Tenses, and regularly serve to indicate 
unreality. (See 597.) 

4. In dependent sentences the Subjunctive is future if 
the leading verb has a future signification (515, R. 3) ; 
otherwise the tenses of the Subjunctive represent corre- 
sponding tenses of the Indicative according to the law of 
sequence (509). 

278. The Imperative is necessarily Future. 

279. The Infinitive has two uses : 

1. Its use as a Substantive. 

2. Its use as a representative of the Indicative. 

280. The Infinitive as a Substantive. — As a Substantive 
the Infinitive has two tenses, Present and Perfect. (See 
419.) 

1. The Present Infinitive is the common form of the 
Infinitive, used as a Substantive. It has to do with con-, 
tinued action. 
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(a) The Present Infinitive is used as a subject or predi- 
cate. (See 422, 424.) 

Qnibudam tOtum hCc displicet philosophfirl, C, Fin., 1. 1, 1 ; to some 
this whole business of metaphysics is a nuisance. 

(b) The Present Infinitive is used as the object of Verbs 
of Creation (often called Auxiliary Verbs, see 423.) 

CatO servlre quam pflgnSre mfivnlt, C, Att., vn. 15, 2 ; Cato prefers 
to he a slave rather than to fight (being a slave to fighting). 

2. The Perfect Infinitive is comparatively little used as 
a Substantive. It has to do with completed action, and is 
also used to express attainment. 

(a) As a subject, it is used chiefly in fixed expressions 
or in marked opposition to the Present. 

NOn tarn tnrpe fait vincl quam contendisse decQrnm est, Ov., M., ix. 5 ; 
*twas not so much dishonor to be beaten as His an honor to have struggled. 

(b) As an object, the Perfect Infinitive is seldom found 
in the active in prose, except after velle, to wish. 

Nfiminem notS itrinul ant Ignfivl mflitii notSsse volul, L., xxiv. 16, 
11; I wished to have marked (to mark finally, to brand) no soldier with 
the mark of bravery or of cowardice. 

In the poets it is not uncommon, perhaps for metrical reasons ; but 
it occurs usually with the Pf. and Plupf. tenses, volul, etc., potul, 
dCbueram (dSbuI). 

Frittrtt tendentSs opaoO P8lion imposuiiae OlympO, H., 0., in. 4, 52 ; 
the brothers striving to pile Pelion on shady Olympus for good and all. 

(c) In the Passive, the Perfect Infinitive is used after 
verbs of Will and Desire, to denote that entire fulfilment 
is demanded or desired. See 537. 

Fatriam exitinctam cupit, C, Fin., iv. 24, 66 ; he desires his country 
blotted out. 

Here the Infinitive esse is seldom expressed. 

281. TJie Infinitive as the representative of the Indica- 
tive. — As the representative of the Indicative, the Infini- 
tive has all its Tenses : Present, Past, Future, and Future 
Periphrastics. 
9 
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i. The Present Infinitive represents contemporaneous 
action — hence : the Present Indicative after a Principal 
Tense, and the Imperfect after a Historical Tense : 

DfoO earn venire, I say that he is coming. 
Dloftbam eum venire, I said that he teas coming. 

2. The Perfect Infinitive represents prior action — hence : 
the Perfect and Imperfect Indicative after a Principal 
Tense, and the Pluperfect, Imperfect, and Historical Per- 
fect Indicative after a Historical Tense : 

DicC eum vtaiase, I say that he came, has come, used to come. 
Dlxl eum vftniate, I said that he had come, used to come, did come. 

Remark. — Keminl, I remember, when used of personal experience, 
commonly takes the Present. 

Tun me* rSgem appellftrl 5 vObla memini, nunc tyrannum voc&rl vide*, 
L., xxxiv. 31, 13 ; I remember being styled by you a king then, I see 
that lam called a tyrant now. 

When the action is to be regarded as a bygone, the Pf. may be used 
even of personal experience. 

Me* meminl Irfttum dominae turbasse capUlOt, Ov., A. A., 11. 169 ; I 
remember in my anger having tousled my sweetheart's hair. 

3. The Future Infinitive represents subsequent action : 

Died eum ventfLrum [esse], I say that he mill come. 
Dlxl eum ventfLrum [esee], I said that he would come. 

282. The Present Participle active denotes continuance ; 
the Perfect passive, completion or attainment. See 665. 

Remark. — The Latin is more exact than the English in the use of 
the tenses. So the Pf. Part, is frequently employed when we use the 
Present, as ratus, thinking ; veritui, fearing ; givtau, rejoicing, etc. 

283. The Future Participle (active) is a verbal adjective, 
denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sum, / am, as a periphrastic tense. In 
later Latin it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect 
Participles, to express subordinate relations ; such as, Time, 
Cause, Condition, and Concession ; especially Purpose after 
a verb of Motion. See 670. 
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SIMPLE SENTENCE EXPANDED. 

284. The sentence may be expanded by the multiplica- 
tion or by the qualification, A, of the subject, B, of the 
predicate. 

A. 

1. Multiplication of the Subject. 

Concord. 

285. Number. — The common predicate of two or more 
subjects is put in the Plural number : 

Pater et mfiter mortal sunt, Ter.., Eun. t 518 ; father and mother are 
dead. 

Exceptions. — 1. The common predicate may agree with a Sing, 
subject when that subject is the nearest or the most important : " My 
flesh and my heart faileth" Psa., lxxiii. 26. 

Aetas et forma et super omnia Bomanum nomen tfi ferociorem facit, L., 
xxxi. 18, 3 ; your youth and beauty, and, above all, the name of Roman, 
makes you too mettlesome. 

2. Two abstracts in combination, when conceived as a unit, take a 
Sing, verb : ," When distress and anguish cometh upon you," Paov., 
1. 27. 

ReligiO et fides antepon&tnr amleitiae, C, Off., 111. 10, 46 ; let the reli- 
gious obligation of a promise be preferred to friendship. 

So any close union : " Your gold and silver is cankered," Jas., v. 3. 

SenStns pepulusque ROmfinus inteUegit, C, Fam., v. 8, 2 ; the senate 
and people of Rome perceives (= Rome perceives). 

286. Gender. — When the genders of combined subjects 
are the same, the adjective predicate agrees in gender ; 
when the genders are different, the adjective predicate 
takes either the strongest gender or the nearest. 

1. In things with life, the masculine gender is the 
strongest ; in things without life, the neuter. 

(a) The strongest : 

Pater et mater mortal sunt, Ter., Eun., 518 ; father and mother are 
dead. 

MtlruH et porta dfi eaelO tftcta erant, L., xxxn. 29, 1 ; wall and gate 
had been struck by lightning. 

(b) The nearest : 

Convicta est MessSUna et 8Hiu8, Cf. Tac., Ann., xn. 65 ; Messalina 
was convicted and (so was) Silius. 
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2. When things with life and things without life are 
combined, the gender varies. 

(a) Both as persons : 

Bex rtgiaque cltaii profectl sunt, L., xxi. 50, 11 ; the king and the 
king 1 8 fleet set out. 

(b) Both as things : 

NStflrfi inimlca rant libera olvitfi et rflx, Cf L., xliy. 24, 2 ; a free 
state and a king are enemies by nature. 

3. When the subjects are feminine abstracts the predicate 
may be a neuter Plural (211, R. 4). 

Stnltitiaxn et intemperantiam dloimni esse fogienda, C, Fin., in. 11, 
39 ; folly and want of self control (we say) are (things) to be avoided. 

287. Persons. — When the persons of combined subjects 
are different, the First Person is preferred to the Second, 
the Second to the Third : 

81 tfl et Tullia, lfLx nostra, valStii, ego et sufiviasimufl Cicerfl ▼alirnui, 
C, Fam. f xiv. 5,1; if Tullia, light of my life, and you are well, dearest 
Cicero and I are weU. 

Remarks. — (a) In contrasts, and when each person is considered 
separately, the predicate agrees with the person of the nearest subject. 

Et ego et Cicero* mens flftgitfibit, C, Att, it. 18, 5 ; my Cicero will 
demand it and (so will) I. 

(b) The order is commonly the order of the persons, not of modern 
politeness : Ego et uxor mea, Wife and I./ 

2. Qualification of the Subject. . 

288. The subject may he qualified hy giving it an attri- 
bute. An attribute is that which serves to give a specific 
character. The chief forms of the attribute are : 

I. The adjective and its equivalents : amicus certui , a sure friend. 
Remark. — The equivalents of the adjective are : 

1. The pronouns hie, this, iUe, that, etc. 

2. Substantives denoting rank, age, trade: servus homo, a slave per- 
son; homS senex, an old fellow; mutter anoilla, a servant-wench. 

3. The Genitive of quality (365). 

4. The Ablative of quality (400). 

5. Preposition and case : excfiMus • vltfi, departure from life. 

6. Adverbs, chiefly with substantival participles : rect* facta, good 
actions. 

7. Relative clauses (624). 

II. The substantive in apposition : Cicero" Orator, Cicero the orator. 
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I. ADJECTIVE ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord. 

289. The Adjective Attribute agrees with its substantive 
in gender, number, and case : 

Gbndib. Number. 

Vir Mpitas, a wise man, virl sapientes, wise men. 

Mulier pnlchra, a beautiful woman, mulier* pnlehrae, beautiful women. 

Bfigium donum, royal gift, rSgia dona, royal gifts. 

Cask. 
Virl sapientis, of a wise man. bone fill ! good son ! 

Mulierl pnlehrae, for a beautiful woman. rfigiO don5, by royal gift. 
Virxim sapientem, wise man. mulierSs pnlchrffs, beautiful 

women. 

290. The common attribute of two or more substantives 
agrees with the nearest ; rarely with the most important. 

Volnsenns, vir et eOnsilil m&gnlet virttltii, Caes., B. G., hi. 5,2; Volu- 
senus y a man of great wisdom and valor. 

CfLnota maria terraeque patSbant, S., C, 10, 1 ; all seas and lands lay 
open. 

Remarks. — 1. For emphasis, or to avoid ambiguity, the adj. is re- 
peated with every substantive. 

SemprOniae mnltae facetiae, mnltosque lepOs inerat, S., C, 25, 5 ; Sem- 
pronia had a treasure of witticisms, a treasure of charming talk. 

2. When a substantive is construed with several similar adjectives 
in the Sing., it may be in agreement with one in the Sing, or may 
stand in the PL, according to its position : 

Quftrta et Martia Iegi8n8s, C, Fam., xi. 19, 1, but Logic* Martia qofir- 
taqne, C, Ph., v. 17, 46, The fourth and Martian legions. 

291. Position of the Attribute. — i. When the attribute 
is emphatic, it is commonly put before the substantive, 
otherwise in classical Latin ordinarily after it. 

1. Fngitlvns servos, a runaway slave (one complex). 

2. Servos fngitlvns, a slave (that is) a runaway (two notions). 
Many expressions, however, have become fixed formulae, such as 

elvis Bomftnus, Roman citizen ; popnlns BOmfinns, people of Rome. 
Compare body politic, heir apparent in English. 
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Remarks.— 1. Variation in the position of the adj. often causes 
variation in the meaning of the word. Thus rte bonae, good things ; 
bona* r*j, articles of value, or good circumstances; rtt urbffnae, city 
matters; urbinae rtt, witticisms; mflnia leeunda, a second table; 
■eeunda mensa, dessert. 

2. Superlatives which denote order and sequence in time and space 
are often used partitively, and then generally precede their substan- 
tive : tumma aqua, the surface of the water ; lummus mOni, the top of 
the mountain; vtre prlmO, prlmO vftre, in the beginning of spring. 
Similarly in madift urbe, in the midst of the city ; reliqua, cetera Graeda, 
the rest of Greece, and the like. 

2. When the attribute belongs to two or more words, it 
is placed sometimes after them all, sometimes after the 
first, sometimes before them all. 

Dlvitiae, nomen, ope* vacua© oOnailiO deaecoris plfinae rant, C, Rep., i. 
34, 51 ; riches, name, resources {when) void of wisdom are full of dis- 
honor. 

For examples of the other positions see 200. 

\ 

V • 

Numerals. 

292. Duo means simply two, ambd, both (two considered 
together), uterque, either (two considered apart, as, " They 
crucified two other with him, on either side one," John, 
xix. 18) : 

SupplicttiO ambOrum nomine et triumphal utrlque dferetui est, L., 
xxvin. 9, 9 ; a thanksgiving in the name of both and a triumph to 
either (each of the two) was decreed. 

Remark. — Uterque is seldom PL, except of sets ; so with pluralia 
tantum. 

Caesar ft caitrfi utrbque copifci sufti ftduxit, Caes., B.G., i. 50, 1 ; 

Caesar led his forces out of either camp. 

On uterque with the PL, see 211, a. 1 ; with Gen., see 371, k. 

293. Mflle, a thousand, is in the Sing, an indeclinable adj. and is 
less frequently used with the Genitive : mllle mflitftt, rather than mflle 
mflitum, a thousand soldiers ; in the PI. it is a declinable substantive, 
and must have the Genitive : duo mflia mflitum, two thousands of) 
soldiers = two regiments of soldiers. If a smaller number comes 
between, the substantive usually follows the smaller number ; see the 
following examples : 



/ 
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3500 cavalry, 



' tria mflia qulngentl equittt, 
tria mllia equitum et qulngentl, but 
equitfs tria mflia qulngentl, or 
equitum tria t"^*- qulngentl. 

But duo mflia qulngentl hottium periflre, L., xxii. 7, 3 ; 2500 of the 
enemy perished. 

294. Ordinals. — The Ordinals are used more often in 
Latin than in English ; thus always in dates : anno dnoente- 
aimo quarto, in the year 201>. Sometimes they are carelessly 
used for the cardinals : 

Quattuor annl rant, ex qu9 W nQn vldl, 

It is four years, that I have not seen you (since I saw you). 

Quirtui annul est, ex quo* te" non vldl, 

It is the fourth year (four years, going on four years). 

295. Distributives. — The distributives are used wher- 
ever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication table. 

Bis bina quot euntl C, N.D., n. 18, 49 ; how many are twice two t 
Sortptum eculeum cum qulnque pedibus, pullOs galllnftoeOs trls cum ternls 
pedibus nfttfs esse, L., xxxn. i, 11 ; a letter was written to say that a 
colt had been foaled with five feet, (and) three chickens hatched with 
three feet (apiece). 

Comparatives and Superlatives. 

296. Comparative. — The comparative degree generally 
takes a term of comparison either with quam, than, or in 
the Ablative : 

IgnOrfttiO futurorum malOrum Milior est quam scientia, C, Div. t 11. 9, 
23 ; ignorance of future evils is better than knowledge (of them). 

Nihil est virtute amSbilius, C, Lael., 8, 28 ; nothing is more lovable 
than virtue. 

Remakes. — 1. (a) The Abl. is used only when the word with quam 
would stand in the Nom. or Ace. (644). 

Caeiar minor est < * ^ ' j- Caesar is younger than Pompey. 

Caesarem pills am&mus, \ quam Pom P einm » \ we love Cae8ar more ihan 
( PompfiiO, ) Pompey. 

In the second example the adverb makes the Ablative construction 

ambiguous, for pltU Pompeii) may mean "more than Pompey does." 

Hence the comparative adverb with the Abl. is avoided in careful prose. 
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(0) With cases other than Nom. or Ace, quam is regularly used to 
avoid ambiguity. 

Anulls nostril pllli quam animtt creditor, Sen., Ben,, in. 15, 3 ; our 
seals are (217) more trusted than our souls, 

2. The Abl. is very common in negative sentences and is used "ex- 
clusively in negative relative sentences. 

Polybium sequfimur, quO nemo 1 fait dlligentior, C, Rep., n. 14, 27 ; let 
us follow Polybius, than whom no one was more careful. 

3. Measure of difference is put in the Ablative (403). 

4. Quam is often omitted after plus, amplius, more, and minus, less, 
and the like, without affecting the construction : 

Plus qulngentos oolaphOf infregit mini, Tkr., Ad., 199 ; he has dealt 
me more than Jive hundred boxes on the ear. 

Spatixuu eft non amplius pedum sMeentftrum, Cabs., B.C., 1. 38, 5 ; the 
space is not more than (of) six hundred feet. 

But the normal construction is not excluded : 

Palm non litior pedibus qulnqufigintfi, Caes., B.O., vn. 19, 1 ; a 
swamp not broader than fifty feet (or pedes qulnqufigintfi). 

5. Age may be variously stated ; thus, more than thirty years old 
may be : 

1. Nfttus plus (quam) trlgintS annos. 3. Mfiior (quam) trlgintft annos nfttus, 

2. Nfttus plus trlgintft annls (rare). 4. Mfiior trlgintft aunli (nfttus). 

5. Mfiior trlgintft annBrum. 

297. Standard of Comparison omitted. — When the stand- 
ard of comparison is omitted, it is supplied : 1. By the 
context ; 2. By the usual or proper standard ; 3. By the 
opposite. 

1. By the context : 

Solent rfiges Persfirum plurts uxor* habftre, Cf. C, Verr. t in. 33, 76 ; 
the kings of Persia usually have more wives [than one]. 

2. By the proper standard : 

Senectu* est nfiturfi loqu&cior, C, Cat.M., 16, 55; old age is by nature 
rather (or too) talkative. 

3. By the opposite : 

Quiesse erit melius, L., in. 48, 3 ; it will be better to be-perfectly, 
quiet (than to make a disturbance). 
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298. Disproportion. — Disproportion is expressed by the 
comparative with quam pro, than for, and the Ablative; or 
with quam ut, than that or quam qui, than ioho y and the 
Subjunctive : 

Minor caedSs quam pro* tantS victoria fait, L., x. 14, 21 ; the loss was 
(too) small for so great a victory. 

Quis non intellegit Canaohl slgna rigidiora esae quam ut imitentur viri- 
tffteml C, Br., 18, 70 ; who does not perceive that Canachus' figures 
are loo stiff to imitate the truth {of nature) f 

Mfiior turn quam oul poMit ForttLna nocfire, Ov., Jf., vi. 195 ; lam too 
great for Fortune possibly to hurt me. 

299. Two Qualities compared. — When two qualities of the 
same substantive are compared, we find either magis and 
quam with the positive, or a double comparative : 

Color tuus disortus magis eat quam sapiens, C, Att., x. 1, 4 ; your 
(friend) CeUr is eloquent rather than wise — more eloquent than wise„ — 

AefttiGrem sfl quam OrnfttiQrem vult, C, Opt. Gen., 2, 6 % ,h^&Cshes to 
he acute rather than ornate. *^ 

300. Restriction to the Comparative. — The Latin uses the 
Comparative more exactly than the English. So regularly 
when only two objects are compared. 

NSttl mffior, the eldest (of two), the elder ; nfittl minor, the youngest, 
the younger. Prior, the first ; posterior, the last. 

Posterior* cogit&tiimes, ut Siunt, sapientiOres solent esse, C, Ph., xn. 
2, 5 ; afterthoughts, as the saying is, are usually the wisest. 

Remark. — The same rule applies to the interrogative utor, which 
of two f (whether f) : Ex duObus uter dlgnior 1 ex pluribus, quis dlgnis- 
simus 1 Quint. , vn. 4, 21 ; of two, which is the worthier t of more (than 
two), which is the worthiest t 

301. Comparative Strengthened. The comparative is often strength- 
ened by the insertion of etiam, even ; adhtLc, still ; multO, (by) much ; 
longS, far : 

Die etiam elfirius, C, Verr., in. 75, 175 ; speak even more clearly ! 

302. Superlative. — The Latin superlative is often to be 
rendered by the English positive, especially of persons : 

Qulntus Fabius Maximus, Quintus Fabius the Great. 
MaximO impetu mftiOre fortune;, L., xxviii. 36, 2 ; with great vigor, 
with greater luck. 
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SOS. Superlative Strengthened. — The superlative is strengthened by 
multt, (by) much; longe, by far; vel, even; Onus, Onus omnium, one 
above all others. 

Protagoras sophiste* illli temporilras vel maximal, C., N.D., 1. 23, 63 ; 
Protagoras, the very greatest sophist in those times, 

Urbem fLnam mihl amldsslmam decllnavl, C, Plane., 41, 97 ; I turned 
aside from a city above all others friendly to me. 

Quam (with or without a form of possum) and the superlative is the 
regular form for as — as possible. 

Caesar quam aequissimo* I00O potest eastra oommflLnit, Caes., B.G., v. 
49, 7 ; Caesar fortifies a camp in as favorable a position as possible. 

PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal Pronouns. 

904. 1. The personal Pronoun is usually omitted when it 
is the subject of a verb ; see 207. 

2. The Genitive forms, mei, tui, sol, nostri, vestri, are used 
mainly as Objective Genitives. 

Kftrcelllnui st fioerrimum tui deftnsGrem fore ostendit, C, Fam., 1. 1, 
2 ; Marcellinus showed that he would be your keenest defender. 

Remark. — The Possessive pronouns sometimes are found in place of 
this Genitive : Tester oOnspeetus reficit et reoreat mentem meam, C, 
Plane., 1, 2 ; the sight of you refreshes and renews my spirits. 

44 If I be a master, where is my fear ? " Mal., i. 6. 

3. The Genitive forms, nostrum arid vestrum, are used 
partitively ; see 364, r. 

Te ad me venire uterque nostrum cupit, C, Att., xm. 33, 2 ; each of 
us two desires that you should come to me. 

2. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

305. Hie, this (the Demonstrative of the First Person), 
refers to that which is nearer the speaker, and may mean : 

1. The Speaker himself : hie hom8 = ego, Pl., Trin., n 15. 

2. His friends : si ego hos no>I, if J know these men (= my friends, the 
Gentlemen of the Jury). 

3. His subject : hie sapiens de quo* loquor, C, Ac, 11. 33, 105 ; this 
(imaginary) wise man of whom I am speaking. 

4. His hobby : h5c stadium, this pursuit of mine, of ours. 

5.- That which has just been mentioned : haeo hiotenus, these -things 
thus far = so much for that. 
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6. Very frequently, that which is about to be mentioned : his con- 
dicionibus, on the following terms. 

7. The current period of time : hie dies, to-day ; haec nox, the night 
just past or just coming ; hie mSnsis, the current month. 

306. Iste, that (of thine, of yours), refers to that which 
belongs more peculiarly to the Second Person (Demonstra- 
tive of the Second Person) : 

AdventU tuO ista subsellia vacuSfacta sunt, C, Cat., 1. 7, 16 ; at your 
approach the benches in your neighborhood were vacated. 

307. Ille, that (the Demonstrative of the Third Person), 
denotes that which is more remote from the speaker, and is 
often used in contrast to hie, this. 

Catulus nOn antlquo* illO mOre sed hOc nostro" firudltus, C, Br., 35, 132 ; 
Catulus, a cultivated man, not after the old-fashioned standard of a 
by-gone time (illO) but by the standard of to-day (hOc). 

Die may mean : 

1. That which has been previously mentioned (often ille quidem) : 
illud quod initio* vCbte proposal, C, Font., 7, 17 ; that which I propounded 
to you at first. 

2. That which is well known, notorious (often put after the substan- 
tive) : tSstula ilia, that (notorious) potsherd = institution of ostracism ; 
illud SolOnis, that (famous saying) of Solon's. 

3. That which is to be recalled : illud imprimis mlrftbile, that (which 
I am going to remind you of) is especially wonderful. 

4. That which is expected : 

Ilia dies veniet mea quft lflgubria pOnam, Ov., Tr., iv. 2, 73 ; the day 
will come when I shall lay aside (cease) my mournful strains. 

-Remarks. — 1. Hie and ille are used together in contrasts : as, the 
latter — the former, the former — the latter. 

(a) When both are matters of indifference the natural signification 
is observed : hie, the latter ; ille, the former. 

Ign&via corpus hebetat, labor flrmat; ilia m&turam senectutem, hie 
longam adolescentiam reddit, Cels. ,1.1; laziness weakens the body, toil 
strengthens it; the one (the former) hastens old age, the other (the 
latter) prolongs youth. 

(b) When the former is the more important, hie is the former, ille, 
the latter : 

Melior tutiorque est certa pSx quam spfir&ta victoria ; haec in nostrfi, 
ilia in deQrum manU est, L., xxx. 30, 19 ; better and safer is certain 
peace than hoped for victory ; the former is in our hand\s), the latter 
in the hand(s) of the gods. 
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2. HIc et ille ; ille et ille ; ille ant ille, this man and (or) that man = 
one or two. 

Hon dlcam hoc slgnnm ablfttnm esse et illnd ; hoc dloO, nullum ti lignum 
rellqnisse, C, Verr., i. 20, 53 ; J will not say that this statue was taken 
off and that ; (what) i" say (is) this, that you left no statue at all. 

3. The derived adverbs retain the personal relations of hie, iste, ille : 
hie, here (where I am) ; hine, hence (from where I am) ; hUc, hither 
(where I am); istlc, there (where you are); illic, there (where he is), etc. 



3. Determinative and Reflexive Pronouns. 

308. Is, that, is the determinative pronoun, and serves 
as the lacking pronoun of the Third Person. It furnishes 
the regular antecedent of the relative : 

Mihl vfinit obviam tuns puer ; is mihi litter** abs tfi reddidit, C, Aft., 
n. i, 1 ; / was met by your servant; he delivered to me a letter from 
you. 

Is minima eget mort&lis qui minimum cunit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.) ; that 
mortal is in want of least, who wanteth least. 

Remarks.— 1. Is, as the antecedent of the relative, is often omitted, 
chiefly in the Nom., more rarely in an oblique case (619). 

Bis dat qnl dat celeriter, Syrus, 235 (Fr.) ; he gives twice who gives 
in a trice. 

Often it has the force of talis (631, 1) in this connection : 

Ego is mm qnl nihil nmqnam meft potins qnam medrnm clvium causa* 
fficerim, C, Fam., v. 21, 2 ; J am a man never to have done anything 
for my own sake, rather than for the sake of my fellow -citizens, 

2. Is, with a copulative or adversative particle, is used as he or that 
in English, for the purpose of emphasis. Such expressions are : et is, 
atqne is, isqne, and he too, and that too ; neqne is, et is nOn, and he not ; 
and that not ; sed is, but he. * 

Exempla qnaerimns et ea non antlqna, C, Verr., in. 90/ 210 ; we are 
looking for examples, and those, too, not of ancient date. 

3. Is does not represent a substantive before a Gen., as in the Eng- 
lish that of. In Latin the substantive is omitted, or repeated, or a 
word of like meaning substituted. 

KOn iudiciO dlscipulOrum dlcere debet magister sed dlseipnll magistrl, 
Quint., n. 2, 13 ; the master is not to speak according to the judgment 
of the pupils ; but the pupils according to that of the master. 

tfulla est celeritfis quae possit enm animl celerittte contendere, C, 
Tusc., 1. 19, 43 ; there is no speed that can possibly vie with that of 
the mind. * 
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Coelins tribunal sunm ifLrtfi TrebOnI sellam coUocftvit, Caes., B. C, hi. 
20, 1 ; Coelius placed his chair of office next to that of Trebonius. 

Of course hie, ille, and iste can be used with the Gen. in their proper 
sense. 

309. Keflexive. Instead of forms of is, the Keflexive 
Pronoun sul, sibl, se, together with the Possessive of the 
Keflexive suns, sua, suum is used. (See 521.) 

1. Regularly when reference is made to the grammatical 
subject of the sentence. 

Ipse sS quisque diligit quod sibl quisque earns est, C, Lael., 21, 80 ; 
every one loves himself because every one is dear to himself 

The subject may be indefinite or (occasionally) impersonal. 

Contentum suls rebus esse mftximae sunt dlvitiae, C, Par., vi. 3, 51 ; 
to be content with one*s own things {what one hath) is the greatest ricJies. 

" Pure religion and undented 1b this . . . to keep hitnsetf unspotted from the 
world." Jambs, i. 27. 

2. Frequently when reference is made to the actual sub- 
ject (521, R. 2) : 

Oseulfttur tig-rim suns custos, Sen., U.M., 85, 41 ; her own keeper 
hisses the tigress {the tigress is kissed by her own keeper). 

This is especially common with suns, which when thus employed has 
usually its emphatic sense : own, peculiar, proper. 

3. Sui, sibl, se are the reflexive of the Infinitive and its 
equivalents. 

EOmSai sul eolligendl hostibus facultfttem nSn relinqxmnt, Caes., B.O., 
in. 6, 1 ; the Romans do not leave the enemy a chance to get themselves 
together, to rally. 

SS is also used with prepositions ergft, inter, propter, per in reflexive 
or emphatic phrases ; as inter s6, among one another, per sS, by itself. 

4. Suns is also used in prepositional phrases, especially 
after cum and inter; more rarely after in, intra, and ad. 

Mftgonem cum classe suft in Hispftniam mittunt, L., xxm. 32, 11; they 
sent Mago with his fleet to Spain. 

So the phrases suo" tempore, at the right time ; suo" locO, at the right 
place. 

Comoediae quern usum in pnerls putem suo* loco dloam, Quint., i. 8, 7; 
what I consider to be the good of comedy in the case of boys I will men- 
tion in the proper place. 
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810. Idem, the same, serves to unite two or more attri- 
butes or predicates on a person or thing ; it is often to be 
translated by at the same time; likewise, also; yet, not- 
withstanding. 

Cimon incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater tuns, Nep., v. 3, 1 ; 
Cimon fell into the same odium as his father. 

Diffldlii facilii, ittcnndus acerbus, es Idem, Mart., xii. 47, 1 ; crabbed 
(and) kindly, sweet (and) sour, are you at once. 

Remarks. — 1. When a second attribute is to be added to a substan- 
tive it is often connected by Idemque, at Idem, atqne Idem. 

Vir doctissimns Plato* atque Idem graviasimus philosophorum omnium, 
C, Leg., 11. 6, 14 ; Plato, a most learned man, and at the same time 
weightiest of all the philosophers. 

2. The same as is expressed by Idem with qnl, with atque or 5c, 
with nt, with com, and poetically with the Dative. See 359, n. 6, 643, 
643. 

Tibi mficum in efidem est plstrlno* vlvendnm, C, Or., 11. 33, 144 ; you 
have to live in the same treadmill with me. 

3. Idem cannot be used with is, of which it is only a stronger form 
(is + dam). 

311. 1. Ipse, self, is the distinctive pronoun, and separates 
a subject or an object from all others : 

Ipse feci, I myself did it and none other, I alone did it, I did it of 
my own accord, I am the very man that did it. Nunc ipsnm, at this 
very instant, at this precise moment. 

Valvae snbito* s6 ipsae aperuernnt, C, Biv., 1. 34, 74 ; the folding- 
doors suddenly opened of their own accord. 

Cato* mortuus est annla octogintfi sex ipsls ante CicerOnem eonsulem, C, 
Br., 15, 61 ; Gato died just eighty-six years before Cicero* s consulship. 

Remarks. — 1. Owing to this distinctive character, ipse is often used 
of persons in opposition to things ; riders in opposition to horses; in- 
habitants in opposition to the towns which they inhabit ; the master of 
the house in opposition to his household, etc. 

Ipse dixit, C, N.D., 1. 5, 10 ; the master said (avros €<£a). 

M5 ipsa mlsit, Pl. , Cas. , 790 ; mistress sent me. 

2. Et ipse, likewise, as well, is used when a new subject takes an old 
predicate : 

Loerl urbs dfisclverat et ipsa ad PoenOs, L., xxix. 6, 1 ; Locri-city had 
likewise (as well as the other cities) revolted to the Carthaginians. 
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2. Ipse is used to lay stress on the reflexive relation ; in 
the Nominative when the subject is emphatic, in. the 
Oblique Cases when the object is emphatic. 

86 ipse laudat, he (and not another) praises himself. Be* ipsum laudat, 
he praises himself (and not another). 

Piger ipse sibl obstat, Prov. (Sen., E.M., 94, 28) ; the lazy man 
stands in his own way, is his own obstacle. 

Exceptions are common : 

Qulque alils cfivit, nOn cavet ipse sibl, Ov., A. A., 1. 84 ; and Tie who 
eared for others, cares not for himself. 

4. Possessive Pronouns. 

312. The Possessive Pronouns are more rarely used in 
Latin than in English, and chiefly for the purpose of con- 
trast or clearness. 

Mantis lavft et cenS, C, Or., 11. 60, 246 ; wash (your) hands and dine. 

Praedia mea tu possidfe, ego aliens misericordift vIvS, C, Rose. Am. , 
50, 145 ; you are in possession of my estates, (while) I live on the charity 
of others. 

Remarks. — 1. Observe the intense use of the Possessive in the sense 
of property, peculiarity, fitness : suum esse, to "belong to one's self, to be 
one's own man. 

Tempore tuO pflgnfistl, L., xxxvm. 45, 10 ; you have fought at your 
own time (= when you wished). 

H6c honGre mfi adfeeistis annO meO, C, Leg.Agr., 11. 2, 4 ; you visited 
me with this honor in my own year (= the first year in which I could 
be made consul). 

2. On the use of the Possessive Pronouns for the Gen., see 864. 

5. Indefinite Pronouns. 

313. Quidam means one, a, a certain one; the speaker 
may know but he does not tell. In the Plural, quidam 
means some, sundry, without emphasis. 

Interefi mutter quaedam commigrftvit hue, Ter., And., 69 ; meanwhile 
a certain woman took up her quarters here. 

Remarks. — 1. With an adjective quidam often heightens by adding 
vagueness and mystery. (Or. nS.) 

Est quOdam inerSdibill rflbore animl, C, Mil., 37, 101 ; really he is en- 
dowed with a certain (strange, indescribable) strength of mind that is 
past belief. 
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2. Quldam is often used with or without quasi, as if, to modify an 
expression : 

Eit quaedam virttttum vitiorumque vlelnia, Quint., ii. 12, 4; there is a 
certain neighborly relation between virtues and vices. 

314. Aliquia (aliqui) means, some one, some one or other; 
neither the speaker nor the hearer knows : 

DBclftmSbam cum aliquS eottldiS, C, Br., 90, 310 ; I used to declaim 
with somebody or other daily. 

In the predicate it is often emphatic (by Litotes, 700) : sum aliquis, 
aliquld, lam somebody = a person of importance, something = of some 
weight; opposed to : nfUlus sum, nihil sum, lam a nobody, nothing. 

Est hOc aliqnid, tametal nOn est satis, C, Div. in Caec, 15, 47 ; this 
is something, although it is not enough. 

315. Quia (qui), fainter than aliquis, is used chiefly after 
si, if; nisi, unless ; ne, lest ; nam, whether, and in relative 
sentences. See 107, R. 

Ne quid nimis ! Ter., And., 61 ; nothing in excess ! 

Remark. — Aliquis is used after si, etc., when there is stress : si quia, 
if any ; si aliquis, if some ; si quid, if anything ; si quidquam, if any- 
thing at all (317, 1). 

SI aliqnid dandum est voluptfttl, senectus modioli convlvils delectffrf 
potest, C, Cato M., 14, 44 ; if something is to be given to pleasure (as 
something or other must), old age can take delight in mild festivities. 

316. Quispiam is rarer than aliquis, but not to be distin- 
guished from it, except that quispiam never intimates im- 
portance. 

Dlxerit quispiam, C, Cat.M., 3, 8 ; some one may say. 

317. 1. ftuisquam and ullus (adjective) mean any one (at 
all), and are used chiefly in negative sentences, in ques- 
tions that imply a negative answer, and in sweeping con- 
ditions : 

Iustitia numquam nocet culquam, C, Fin., 1. 16, 50 ; justice never 
hurts anybody. 

Quia OraeeOrum rnStorum ft Thtlcjdide quidquam duzit 1 C. , Or. , 9, 317 ; 
what Greek rhetorician drew anything from Thucydides t [None.] 

SI quisquam, ille sapiens fait, C, Lael., 2, 9 ; if any one at all (was) 
wise, he was. 

Hostem esse in Syria" negant fUlum, C, Fam., m. 8, 10 ; they say that 
there is not any enemy in Syria. 
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So after comparatives, for these involve a negative : 
SQlis candor inlustrior est quam Olllus Ignis, C, N.D., n. 15, 40 ; the 
brilliancy of the sun is more radiant than that of any fire. 

2. The negative of quisquam is nemd, nobody; nihil, 
nothing (108). The negative of ullus is nullus, no, none. 

HemS vir mfignns, C, N.D., 11. 66, 167 ; no great man, no one {who 
is) a great man. 

Remark. — Instead of i>jBUJHrimd-Btaine, nfilllus and nulls, nulls are 
used regularly. 

318. 1. Quisque means each one, as opposed to omnia, 
every, and is usually post-positive. 

LaudStI omnts sunt dOnStlque pro" merito* quisque, L., xxxvni. 23 ; all 
were praised and rewarded, each one according to his desert. 

2. With superlatives and ordinals quisque is loosely trans- 
lated every : 

Optimum quidque rarissimom est, C, Fin., 11. 25, 81 ; every good 
thing is rare = the better a thing, the rarer it is. 

Qulnto* quOque anno* Sicilia tOta eSnsfttur, C, Verr., 11. 56, 139 ; every 
fifth year all Sicily is assessed. 

3. ftuisque combines readily with the reflexives, sui, sibl, 
se, suus, in their emphatic sense (309, 2). 

Here the reflexive regularly precedes. 

Sua quemque fraus et suns terror vexat, C, Rose. Am. , 24, 67 ; it is 
his own sin and his own alarm that harasses a man. 

Remark. — Suum culque has become a standing phrase : let every one 
have his own. 

319. Alter and alius are both translated other, another, 
but alter refers to one of two, alius to diversity. 

Solus aut cum alterO, alone or with (only) one other; alter NerO, a sec- 
ond Nero. 

Alter alteram quaerit, one (definite person) seeks the other (definite 
person) ; alius alium quaerit, one seeks one, another another. 

Alterl — alterl, one party — another party (already denned) ; alii — alii, 
some — others. 

Alter often means neighbor, brother, fellow-man ; alius, third person. 

Alter: 

AgSsilfius fait claudus alterO pede, Nep., xvii. 8, 1 ; Agesilaus was lame 
of one foot. 

Alters mantL fert lapidem, pSnem ostentat alters, Pl., Aid., 195; in one 
hand a stone he carries, in the other holds out bread. 
10 
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Alius: 

Fallffda alia aliam trtdit, Ter., And., 779 ; one lie treads on the heels 
of another (indefinite series). 

Dlvitifts alii praepOnunt, alii honOres, C, Lad., 6, 20 ; some, 'prefer 
riches, others honors. 

Alter and alius *. 

Ab alio expects alterl quod ftceria, Strus, 2 (Fr.) ; you may look for 
from another what you've done unto yc " ■ ther (from No. -3, what 
No. 1 has done to No. 2). 

APPOSITION. 

320. By apposition one substantive is placed by the side 
of another, which contains it : 

CioerO Orator, Cicero the orator. Bhenns flfimen, the river Rhine. 

CONCORD. 

321. The word in apposition agrees with the principal 
word (or words) in case, and as far as it can in gender and 
number : 

Nom. HOrodotns pater historiae, Herodotus, the father of history ; 
Gen. HOrodotl patris hiatoriae ; Dat. HerodotO patrl hiatoriae. 

Cnidua et ColophOn, nObilissimae urbOs, captae emit, Cf. C, Imp., 12, 
33 ; Cnidus and Colophon, most noble cities, were taken. 

Omnium dootrtnSrnm inventories* AthOnae, Cf. C, Or., 1. 4, 13 ; 
Athens, the inventor of all branches of learning. 

Remarks. — 1. Exceptions in number are due to special uses, as, for 
example, when dSliciae or amorOs, etc., are used of a Singular : 

Pompetus, nostrl amOrOs, ipse sO affllxit, C, Att., 11. 19, 2 ; Pompey, our 
special passion, has wrecked himself. • 

2. The Possessive Pronoun takes the Gen. in apposition : 

Urbs meS flnlns operS fait salva, Cf. C, Pis., 3, 6 ; the city was saved 
by my exertions alone. 

3. On the agreement of predicate with appositive, see 211, a. 6. 

322. Partitive Apposition. — Partitive Apposition takes 
a part out of the whole. 

Cfitera nraltitUdO sorte deoimus qnisque ad supplicium lOotl sunt, L., 11. 
59, 11 ; (0/) the rest of the crowd every tenth man was chosen by lot for 
punishment. 

323. Distributive Apposition. — Distributive Apposition 
subdivides the whole into its parts, chiefly with alter — alter, 
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the one — the other; quisque, uterque, each one; alii — alii, pars — 
pars, some— others. (It is often called Partitive Apposition. ) 
Done ffliae altera ooclsa altera capta est, Caes., B.O., 1. 53, 4 ; (of) 
two daughters, the one was hilled the other captured. 

Remark. — The Part. Gen. is more commonly employed than either 
of these forms of apposition. • 

324. Apposition far $wtence. — Sometimes an Accusative 
stands in apposition to a whole preceding sentence. 

Admoneor ut aliquid etiam de* sepultura* dleendum exlstimem, rem nOn 
difficilem, C, Tusc. f 1. 43, 102 ; lam reminded to take into considera- 
tion that something is to be said about burial also — an easy matter: 

Predicative Attribution and Predicative Apposition. 

325. Any case may be attended by the same case in Pred- 
icative Attribution or Apposition, which differ from the 
ordinary Attribution or Apposition in translation only. 

Nominative : Films aegrBtui rediit. 

Ordinary Attribution : The sick son returned. 
Predicative Attribution : The son returned sick = he was sick 
when he returned. 
Hexeulfis iuvenis leOnem interfScit. 
Ordinary Apposition : The young man Hercules slew a lion. 
Predicative Apposition : Hercules, when a young man, slew a 
lion = he was a young man when he slew a lion. 
Genitive : PotestSs Sins adhibendae uxOris, the permission to take her 

to wife. 
Dative : AmleO vivo" non subvSuistl, you did not help your friend 

(while he was) alive. 
Accusative : Hercules cervam vlvam cfipit. 

Ordinary Attribution : Hercules caught a living doe. 
Predicative Attribution : Hercules caught a doe alive. 
Ablative : Aere utuntur importStQ, they use imported copper = the 
copper which they use is imported. 

Remarks. — 1. The Voc, not being a case proper, is not used predi- 
catively. Exceptions are apparent or poetical. 

QuO, moriture, ruia ? V., A., x. 810 ; "whither dost thou rush to die " 
(thou doomed to die) t 

Notice here the old phrase : Macte virtute estO, H., S. y 1. 2, 31 ; in- 
creased be thou in virtue = heaven speed thee in thy high career. 
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2. Victores rediernnt may mean, the conquerors returned, or, they re- 
turned conquerors; Idem, the same, is similarly used. 

Iidem abennt qui vSnerant, C, Fin., rv. 3, 7 ; they go away just as 
they had come (literally, the same persons as they had come). 

3. Predicative Attribution and Apposition are often to be turned 
into an abstract substantive : 

Dfifendlrempttblicam adolescent, nond8seramsenex,C, Ph., 11. 46, 118 ; 
I defended the state in my youth, I will not desert her in my old age. 

So with prepositions : 

Ante Cicesjnem oOnsulem, before the consulship of Cicero ; ante urbem 
conditam, before the building of the city. 

4. Do not confound the " as " of apposition with the " as "(= as if) 
of comparison — ut, quasi, tamquam, Blent, velut (602, 642). 

(5) 6. The English idiom often uses the adverb and adverbial ex- 
pressions instead of the Latin adjective : so in adjectives of inclination 
and disinclination, knowledge and ignorance, of order and position, of 
time and season, and of temporary condition generally : 

Libens, with pleasure ; volens, willing(ly) ; nolens, unwillingly) ; in- 
vito*, against one's will ; prudens, aware ; imprfLdens, unawares ; scions, 
knoioing(ly) ; primus, prior, first; filtimns, last; medins, in, about the 
middle ; hodiernus, to-day ; m&t&tlnus, in the morning ; frequens, fre- 
quently); subllmis, aloft ; totns, wholly ; solus, Anns, alone; and many 
others. 

Ego eum 5 m6 invltissimns dlmlsl, C, Fam., xin. 63, 1 ; I dismissed 
him most unwillingly. 

Pills hodifl bonl feci imprfLdens quam soiens ante hone diem nmqnam, 
Ter., Hec, 880 ; I have done more good to-day unawares than I have 
ever done knowingly before. 

Adcurrit, mediam mnlierem complectitnr, Ter., And., 133 ; he runs 
up, puts his arms about the woman's waist. 

Vespertlnns pete tectum, H., Ep., 1. 6, 20 ; seek thy dwelling at even- 
tide. 

Soli hQc contingit sapientl, C, Par., v. 1, 34 ; this good luck happens 
to the wise man alone = it is only the wise man.who has this good luck. 

7. Carefully to be distinguished are the uses of primus, and the ad- 
verbs prlmum, first, for the first time, and prlmO, at first. Prlmum 
means first in a series ; prlmO, first in a contrast. 

Primus sententiam dixit, C, Ph., x. 3, 6 ; he was the first to express 
his opinion. 

Samothr&ciam t6 prlmum, post Thasum contulistl, C, Pis., 36, 89 ; you 
betook yourself to Samothrace first, afterwards to Thasos. 

Improborum facta prlmO susplcio" Insequitnr, turn accusfitor, C, Fin., 1. 
16, 50 ; the deeds of the reprobate are attacked at first by suspicion, then 
by the public prosecutor. 
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B. 

1. Multiplication of the Predicate. 

326. The Multiplication of the Predicate requires no fur- 
ther rules than those that have been given in the general 
doctrine of Concord. 

2- Qualification of the Predicate. 

327. The Qualification of the Predicate may be regarded 
as an External or an Internal change : 

I. External change : combination with an object. 

1. Direct Object, Accusative. 2. Indirect Object, Dative. 

II. Internal change : combination with an attribute 
which may be in the form of 

1. The Genitive Case. 3. Preposition with a case. 

2. The Ablative. 4. An Adverb. 

r V~ I. External Change. 

^ a . - Accusative. 

328. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object. 

1. (a) The object may be contained in the verb (Inner 
Object, Object Effected) : 

Dens nrandum creavit, God made a creation — the universe, 

(b) Akin to this is the Accusative of Extent : 

2. recta" cQnsoientiS tr&versum unguem nOn oportet discedere, C, Att. y 
xiii. 20, 4 ; one ought not to swerve a nailbreadth from a right con- 
science. 

Decern annos (TrOia) oppfignfita eat, L., v. 4, 11 ; ten years was Troy 



Mfiximam partem lacte vlvunt, Caes., B.O., iv. 1, 8 ; for the most 
part they live on milk. 

2. The object may be distinct from the verb (Outer 
Object, Object Affected) : 

Dens nrandum gubernat, God steers the universe. 
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DIRECT OBJECT (Inner and Outer). 

(329) 330. Active Transitive Verbs take the Accusative 
case : 

Bomulns Urbem Bomam condidit, Cf. C, Div., 1. 17, 30 ; Romulus 
founded the City of Rome. (Object Effected.) 

Mens regit corpus, C, Rep., vi. 24, 26 ; mind governs body. (Object 
Affected.) 

Remark. — Many verbs of Emotion which are intrans. in English are 
trans, in Latin, as : dolfire, to grieve (for) ; desperSre, to despair (of) ; 
horrere, to shudder (at) ; mlrfirl, to wonder (at) ; rldflre, to laugh (at). 

HonQrSs deepSrant, C, Gat, 11. 9, 19 ; they despair of honors (give 
them up in despair). 

COnsda m6n« recti Famae mendaoia rlsit, Ov., F., iv. 311 ; conscious 
of right, her soul (but) laughed (at) the falsehoods of Rumor. 

331. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, 
circum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, and 
trans, when they become transitive, take the Accusative : 

All with circum, per, praeter, trans, and subtler. 

Many with ad, in, and super. 

Some with ante, con, inter, ob, and sub. See 347. 

Pythagoras Persarum magOe adiit^ C, Fin., v. 29, 87 ; Pythagoras 
applied to (consulted) the Persian magi. 

""Stella Veneris antegreditnr ■Mem, C, N.D. t 11. 20, 53 ; the star Venus 
goes in advanc e of the sun. 

Omnes Domitium circumflistuiit, Caes., B.C., 1. 20, 5 ; all surround 
Domitius. 

Earn, si opus esse vidflbitur, ipse convenjam^ C, Fam., v. 11, 2 ; I will 
go to see her, myself, if it shall seem expedient. 

Convlvia cum patre nOn inlbat, C, Rose. Am., 18, 52 ; he would not go 
to banquets with his father. 

Fretum, quod Haupactum et Patrfis int erfluit^ L., xxvn. 29, 9 ; the 
frith that flaws between Naupactus and Patrae. 

Alexander tertiO et trlcesimB anno* mortem obi it. C, Ph., v. 17, 48; 
Alexander died in his thirty-third year. 

Caesar omnem agrum Plcenum percurjdt, Caes., B.C., 1. 15, 1 ; Caesar 
traversed rapidly all the Picenian district. 

Populus solet dlgnOe praeterlre, C, Plane. , 3, 8 ; the people is wont to 
pass by the worthy. 

EpamlnOndSs poenam subiitj Cf. Nep., xv. 8, 2 ; Epaminondas sub- 
mitted to the punishment. 
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Crfminum Tim snbterfogere ntlllO modO poterat, C, Verr., 1. 3, 8 ; he 
could in no way evade the force of the charges. 

BOmfinX rulnfis mtlrl ■me i r,Yff di fofr T>t t L., xxxn. 24, 5 ; the Romans 
marc hed over the ruins of the wall. 

Crassua Euphrfttem nfLllS belli causa* trfinsiit, Cf. C, Fin., in. 22, 75 ; 
Crassus crossed the Euphrates without any cause for war. 

Remarks. — 1. If the simple verb is trans., it can take two Accusa- 
tives : Equitum mftgnam partem flflmen tr&iBcit, Caes., B.C., 1. 55, 1 ; he 
threw a great part of the cavalry across the river. 

2. With many of these verbs the preposition may be repeated ; but 
never dream : COpias trfiiBcit Bhodanum, or trans Bhodanum, he threw his 
troops across the Rhone. 

3. Sometimes a difference of signification is caused by the addition 
of the preposition ; so, adlre ad aliquem, to go to a man; adlre aliquem, 
to apply to (to consult) a man. 

r INNER OBJECT. 

\^ 332. Any verb can take an Accusative of the Inner 
Object, when that object serves to define more narrowly or 
to explain more fully the contents of the verb. 

>* $33. 1. Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives are often used 

to define or modify the substantive notion that lies in the 

verb. 

XenophOn eadem fere peccat, C, N.D., 1. 12, 31 ; Xenophon makes 

very much the same mistakes. 

With trans, verbs an Ace. of the person can be employed besides : 
DlscipulOe id unum moneO, Quint., ii. 9, 1 ; I give pupils this one piece 

of advice. 

Remarks. — 1. The usage is best felt by comparing the familiar 
English it after intrans. verbs, "to walk it, to foot it," etc., where 
"it" represents the substantive that lies in "walk, foot," etc. 

2. In many cases the feeling of the case is lost to the consciousness, 
so especially with the interrogative quid, which has almost the force of 
our. Quid ride* ? what (laughter) are you laughing = what means your 
laughter f Why do you laugh f 

2. Cognate Accusative. — When the dependent word is of 
the same origin or of kindred meaning with the verb, it is 
called the Cognate Accusative, and usually has an attribute. 

Hiram atqne Insoltum ■omnifivl 1011111111111, Pl., Rud. 9 597 ; a marvel- 
lous and uncanny dream I've dreamed. 
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Remark.— After the analogy of the Cognate Ace. are many phrase- 
ological usages, such as ran oerttre, to fight a case ; foedus ferlre. t o make 
a treaty (compare, to strike a bargain) ; ills raspondire, to render an 
opinion ; oausam vinoere, to win a case, etc. Also the phrases with Ire : 
eneqnias Ire, to attend a funeral; Infitifts Ire, to deny, etc. 



Accusative of Extent. 

The Accusative of Extent has to do with Degree, Space, 
or Time. 

334. The Accusative of Extent in Degree is confined to 
neuter adjectives and pronouns used substantively, multum, 
plus, tantum, quantum, etc. 

SI m6 amffa tantum quantum profectO amffa, C, Att. t 11. 20, 5 ; if you . 
love me as much as in fact you do love me. 

Remakks. — 1. The number of adjectives and pronouns so used is 
large, and in many cases the form is felt more as an adverb than as a 
substantive. 

2. Here belong the adverbial Accusatives mffgnam, etc., partem, to a 
great extent, in great part ; perhaps rneam, etc. , vioem^on my side, in 
my turn, in my stead. 

335. The Accusative of Extent in Space is used properly 
only with words that involve a notion of space. When 
space is not involved in the governing word the idea of 
extent is given by the use of per, through. 

Trabfe, dlstantes inter s6 blnOs pedes, in solO eolloeantur, Cabs., B.G., 
vn. 23, 1 ; beams two feet apart are planted in the ground. 

Phoebidas iter per Thebffs ftcit, Nep., xvi.'i, 2 ; Phoebidas marched 
through Thebes. 

Mflites aggerem lfttmn pedes treeentOs trlgintff altum pedes octfginta* 
exstruxerunt, Caes., B.G., vn. 24, 1 ; the soldiers raised an embankment 
three hundred and thirty feet wide (and) eighty feet high. 

Remarks.— 1. The adjectives in most common use with this Accusa- 
tive are longns, long, lfttus, wide, altns, deep, high. 

2. With abesse and dlstSre, an Abl. of Measure may also be used : 

Mflibus passuum qnattuer et vlgintl abesse, Cabs., B.G., l 41, 5 ; to 
be twenty-four miles from. . . . 

Noteworthy also is ab (S) : ab mflibus passuum datibus, Cabs., B.G., 11. 
7, 3 ; two miles off. 
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336. The Accusative of Extent in Time, with or without 
per, answers the question, How long f 

DnodSqnadrfigintS annos tyrannns Syrftcflsanorum fait Dion^sius, C, 
Tusc, v. 20, 57 ; thirty-eight years was Dionysius tyrant of /Syracuse. 

LfLdI per decern dies factl sunt, C, Cat., in. 8, 20 ; games were per- 
formed for ten days. 

Sedet aeternumque sedSbit infelix Theseus, V., A., vi. 617 ; there sits 
and shall forever sit unhappy Theseus, 

Remarks. — 1. In giving definite numbers with iam, iam dill, iam 
dfidum, etc., the Latin often employs the ordinal where the English 
prefers the cardinal. Compare the Ablative of Measure (403). 

Xithridfites annum iam tertium et vXcesimum regnat, C, Imp., 3, 7; 
Mithridates has been (230) reigning now going on twenty-three years. 

2. Per with the Ace. is frequently used like the Abl. of Time Within 
Which. Per ilia tempora = illls temporibus, in those times. 

So especially with the negative : 

HfUla res per triennium iHdiefita est, C, Verr., 1. 5, 13 ; no matter 
was decided during {in) three years. 

3. The Dating Point may be given by abhinc, ago, which usually 
precedes the Accusative. 

Demosthenes abhinc annOe prope trecentOs fait, C, Div., 11. 57, 118 ; 
Demosthenes lived nearly three hundred years ago. 

4. Nitns, old (born), may also take Accusative of Extent. For other 
constructions see 296, r. 5. 

Pner decern annos nitns est, the boy is ten years old. 

5. Here belong the colloquial phrases id temporis, at that time, id 
aetStis, at that age. 

Accusative of the Local Object. 

Terminal Accusative. 

337. Names of Towns and small Islands, when used as 
limits of Motion Whither, are put in the Accusative. 

So also rus, into the country, domum, domds, home. 



legfitl AthBnfis sunt, L., in. 31, 8 ; envoys were sent to Athens. 

LfttOna confugit Delnm, Cf. C, Verr., 1. 18, 48 ; Latona took refuge in 
Delos. 

Ego ms IbO atqne ibi manBbO, Ter., Fun., 216 ; I shall go to the 
country and stay there. 

Innumerfibiles philosophl nnmqnam domum reverterunt, C, Tusc, v. 
37, 107 ; innumerable philosophers never returned home. 
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Remarks. — 1. Countries and large Islands require prepositions, such 
as : In, into; ad, to; rerun, -ward; in Graeciam profieliel, to set out for 
Greece. 

2. When urbem, city, or oppidum, town, precedes the name of the 
city or town, the preposition in or ad is prefixed ; if urbem or oppidum 
follows, in or ad may be omitted : in (ad) oppidum Cirtam, to, in (af) the 
town (of) Cirta. 

When urbem or oppidum is qualified by an adjective, it regularly fol- 
lows the name of the town, and has the preposition : 

Iugurtha Thalam pervinit in oppidum magnum at opulontum, S., lug., 
75, 1 ; Jugurtha arrived at Thala, a great and wealthy town. 

3. Domum, with a possessive pronoun, or Gen., may mean house as 
well as home, and accordingly may or may not have in before it : 
domum moam, or, in domum meam, to my house ; domum Pompeii, or, in 
domum Pompeii, to Pompey's house ; also domum ad Fompelum. Other- 
wise : in mSgwifloam domum venire, to come into a grand house. 

4. Ad means to the neighborhood of, often before, of military op- 
erations : ad Xutinam, to the neighborhood {siege of) Mutina (Modena). 

5. The simple Ace. will suffice even for extent : 

Omnia ilia mllnicipia, quae sunt a Vibone Brundisium, C, Plane., 41, 
97 ; all the free towns from Vibo to Brundisium. 

6. Motion to a place embraces all the places mentioned : 

Phalara in sinum Xiliaoum pr6c*§aerat, L., xxxv., 43, 8 ; he had ad- 
vanced to Phalara on the Maliac Gulf. Tarentum in Italiam Inferiorem 
pronclid, to set out for Tarentum in Lower Italy. 

7. The poets and later prose writers occasionally omit the preposi- 
tion also before Countries and large Islands. 

OUTER OBJECT. 

Aocusative of Respect. 

338. The Accusative of the object affected is sometimes used with a 
passive or intransitive verb, or an adjective. It is called the Accusative 
of Respect, sometimes the Greek Accusative. 

1. Definite : The Accusative of the part affected (chiefly poetic). 
Pereuaia nova mentem formldine, V., G., iv. 357 ; her mind stricken 

{stricken in her mind) with a new dread. 

Saudut pootui, Quint., ix. 3, 17 ; "breast-wounded" 

2. Indefinite : ettera, alia, reliqua, omnia, pleraque, euneta ; in other 
respects, in all respects, in most respects. 

Cetera adsentior CrassO, C, Or., 1. 9, 85 ; in all other points I agree 
with Crassus. 

Omnia XerouriO limilis, V., A., iv. 558 ; in all respects like unto 
Mercury. 
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DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE (Inner and Outer). 

339. Active verbs signifying to Ask, Demand, Teach, 
and Conceal take two Accusatives, one of the Person, and 
the other of the Thing. 

FttiiOnem quondam Sflcratea interrogat quaedam gedmetrica, C, Tusc., 
1. 24, 57 ; Socrates asks an urchin sundry questions in geometry, 

CaetSr AeduOa frumentum flfigitfibat, Caes., B.G. t 1. 16, 1 ; Caesar 
kept demanding corn from the Aedui. 

Quid nunc te, asine, Htteras doceamt C, Pis,, 30, 73 ; why should 
(265) I now give you a lesson in literature , you donkey f 

N5n te" cfilfivl sermGnem Ampil, C, Fam., n. 16, 3; I did not keep you 
in the dark about my talk with Ampius. 

Remarks. — 1. The expressions vary a good deal. Observe : 

This then is not the only way, FOicO, I claim, and flffgitB, . i. ■ *' 

For it is also xight to say, And always petO, pOstulO, 

Docfire and celfire dc,^ t & : - Take aliquid ab aliquO, 

Interrogate d6 qua* r9. While quaerft takes ex, ab, d6, quO. 

Adnerbal Rftmam IfigfitOs mlserat, qui sen&tum docGrent d9 oaede frstris, 
S., lug., 13, 3 ; Adherbal had sent envoys to Home to inform the senate 
of the murder of his brother. 

Aquam S pumice nunc pQstulffs, Pl., Pers., 41 ; you are now asking 
water of a pumice-stone (blood of a turnip). 

2. With doceO the Abl. of the Instrument is .also,used : docere fidibus, 
equO, to teach the lyre, to teach riding; with Truoire, tlie Abl., or Abl. 
with in. The Participles doctus and firudltus generally take the Abl. : 
doetus Graecls lltterls, a good Grecian. 

3. With the Passive oel&rl, we find either : aliquid mSMl&tui, something 
is being concealed from me ; or, celor d9 aliquft rC, I am kept in the dark 
about something. 

rx )4. tf he Passive of docSre is usually dlscere, to learn. 

340. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, 
Showing, may have two Accusatives of the same Person or 
Thing : 

Iram bene Ennius initium dixit Ingfiniae, C, Tusc, iv. 23, 52 ; well 
did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. 

Ancum XSrdum regem populus creavit, L., 1. 32, 1 ; the people made 
Ancus Marcius king. 

Cats Valerium Flaccum habuit ooUegam, Cf Nep., xxiv. i, 2 ; Cato 
had Valerius Flaccus (as) colleague. 
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AthenUniibui Pjthia praeotpit ut Miltiadem libl imperfttOrem sumerent, 
Nep., 1. 1, 3 ; the Pythia instructed the Athenians to take Miltiades 
(as) their commander, 

PraMtS t9 earn qui mini es oQgnitus, C, Fam., 1. 6, 2 ; show yourself 
the man that I know you to he. 

Remarks. — 1. The Double Ace. is turned into the Double Nom. 
with the Passive (206). BeddO, I render ; is not used in the Passive, 
but, instead thereof, fHJ, I become. 

HabeO, with two Accusatives, commonly means to have ; in the sense 
of hold, regard, other turns are used ; usually pro. 

Utrnm pro" ancillfi m9 habfli an pro" fflia" 1 Pl., Pers., 341 ; do you look 
upon me as a maid-servant or as a daughter t 

Similarly habere servOrum I00O, (in) nnmerO deOrum, to regard cut 
slaves, as gods. 

2. With verbs of Taking and Choosing the end or purpose is indi- 
cated by the Dat. or ad with Accusative. 

Bomulus treeentdi armatos ad custfdiam corporis habnit, L., 1. 15, 8 ; 
Romulus had three hundred armed men as a body-guard. 

ACCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVE CASE. 
(341-2) 343. 1. The Accusative is used in Exclamations : 

X6 miserum, C, Fam., xiv. 1, 1 ; poor me ! 

X9 caecum qui haeo ante non vtderim, C, Att, x. 10, 1 ; blind me 1 
not to have seen all this before. 

So in Exclamatory Questions :' 

QuO mihi fortunam, si non coneBditur tltl 1 H., Ep., 1. 5, 12 ; what (is 
the object of) fortune to me if I'm not allowed to enjoy it f 

The Interjections heu, alas ! 6, oh ! pro,/or, are sometimes 
used. 

Heu me" miserum ! Tee., Ph., 187 ; Alas .'poor me ! 
miseris hominum mentes, peotora caeca, Lucr., n. 14 ; oh, the 
wretched minds of men, oh, the blind hearts ! 

PrO deum fldem, C, Tusc, v. 16, 48 ; for heaven's sake ! 
So, in apposition to a sentence, see 324. 

Remark. — Ecce, behold ! takes only the Nom. in classical Latin ; so 
usually en, lo ! 

2. The Accusative with the Infinitive is used : 

(a) In Exclamations. (See 534.) 

(b) As an Object. (See 527.) 

(c) As a Subject. (See 535.) 
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344. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
always involves a Direct Object/ which may be expressed 
in the Accusative case or contained in the verb itself. 

TibI exercitnm patria pr5 §5 dedit, C, Ph., xin. 6, 14 ; your country 
gave you an army for its own defence. 

Nemo 1 errat flnl sibf, Sen., E.M., 94, 54 ; no one errs (makes mis- 
takes) to (for) himself alone. 

Dative with Transitive Verbs. 

345. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with Tran- 
sitive verbs, which already have a Direct Object in the 
Accusative. Translation to, for, from. 

This Accusative becomes the Nominative of the Passive. 
The Dative remains unchanged. 
Active Form : 

To : Facile omnfe, coxa valemns, recta oBniilia aegrftls damns, Ter., 
And. , 309 ; readily all of us, when well, give good counsel to the sick. 

For : Frangam tOnsQrl erflra manflsque simnl, Mart., xi. 58, 10 ; Td 
break the barber's legs for him and hands at once. 

From : Somnum mill! ademit, C, Att., 11. 16, 1 ; it took my sleep away 
from me. 

Passive Form : 

To : Xereee mihi gloria dfitur, Ov., F. % ni. 389 ; let glory be given to 
me as a reward. 

For : Immeritli franguntur erflra caballii, Juv. , x. 60 ; the innocent 
hacks get their legs broken for them. 

From : Anna adimnntnr mllitibna, L., xxn. 44, 6 ; the soldiers have 
their arms taken from them. 

Remarks. — 1. The Dat. with verbs of Taking Away, Prohibiting, 
and the like (Dative of Separation), is mostly confined to poetry and 
later prose. The translation from is merely approximate, instead of 
for. When the Person is not involved, the Abl. is necessary. 

Is fritter, qui Gripnit frStrem earoere, non potnit firipore flttO, Sen., Dial., 
xi. 14, 4 ; the brother who wrested his brother from prison could not 
wrest him from fate. 

2. Observe that to when motion is involved is ad or in : Utteras ad 
aliqnem dare, to indite a letter to some one; for (in defence of) is pro* : pro* 
patrift morl, to die for one's country. 
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Dative with Intransitive Verbs. 
346. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many 
Intransitive Verbs of Advantage or Disadvantage, Yielding 
and Kesisting, Pleasure and Displeasure, Bidding and For- 
bidding. 

CtsmI pudor nOn obfoit fliui OrStiOni, C, Or., 1. 26, 122 ; Grassus's 
modesty was not a bar to the effectiveness of Ms oratory. 

Ipsa sibl imbtdllitb indulget, C, Tusc., iv. 18, 42 ; weakness gives 
free course to itself. 

Frobui invidet neminl, C, Tim., 3, 9 ; your upright man cherishes 
envy to no one. 

Catillna lltterft mittit i» fortunae cfidere, S., C, 34, 2 ; Catiline writes 
that he gives way to fortune. 

Dies stultlf quoque mederX solet, C, Fam., vn. 28, 3 ; time is wont to 
prove a medicine even to fools. 

Xoderlrl animO, est non mediocrii ingenil, C, Q.F., 1. 11. 13, 88 ; to 
put bounds to one's temper is the work of (shows) no mean ability. 

8I0 again, at auctQrX hftius dlanipllnae placet, C, Fin., 1. 9, 20 ; I will 
act as it seems good to the head of this school (of thought). 

Xundus dec* pCret et hulo oboediunt maria terraeque, 0., Leg. , ni. 1, 8 ; 
the universe is obedient to God, and seas and lands hearken unto him. 

VirtftU niQmm iatii credit, Cf. S. v lug., 106, 3 ; he puts full confi- 
dence in the valor of his men. 

Remarks. — 1. Of course the passives of these verbs are used imper- 
' sonally (208) : 

Qui invident, agent, illli quibus invidetur, X rem habent, Pl., True., 
745 ; those who envy are the needy , those who are envied have the stuff. 
2. Observe the difference where either Accusative or Dative may be 
employed ; so especially with verbs of Fearing, as : metuere aliquem, 
to dread some one, but metuere alien!, to fear for some one ; eavflre 
alieul, to take precautions for some one, but cavere aliquem (also dS, ab 
aliquO), to take precautions against some one ; eBniulere aliquem, to con- 
sult a person, but consulere alieul, to consult for a person. 
Noteworthy are the constructions of mvidere and vacare : 
Invitee alieul (in) aliqu* re, ) , , , ., . 

alieul aliquid, \ to % ™^ am ° na tMng ' 

alicuiui alioul rel, to envy something belonging to a man, 
Vacare rel, to be at leisure for, to attend to ) 
re, ft re, to be at leisure from ) 

Sometimes there is hardly any difference in meaning : 
Gomitor aliquem, I accompany a man; oomitor alieul, I act as com- 
panion to a man; praestolor alieul (better) or aliquem, I wait for. 
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3. Some words with meaning like to the above take the Ace. ; the 
most notable are : aequftre, to be equal; deoire (to distinguish), to be 
becoming; deficere, to be wanting; dglect&re, to please; iuvttre, to be a 
Tielp ; inhere , to order ; laedere. to injure ; and vetfire, to forbid. Acquire 
and deficere have also the Dative. 

Earn pictttram imitfitl sunt multl, aeqo&vit nemo 1 , Pun., N.ff., xxxv. 
ii, 126 ; that style of painting many have imitated, none equalled, 

FOrma virCi neglects deoet, Ov., A. A., i. 509 ; a careless beauiy is 
becoming to men. 

Me dies defioiat, Of. C, Verr., 11. 21, 52 ; the day would fail me. 

Fortes fortuna adiuvat, Ter., Ph., 203 ; fortune favors the brave. 

Dative with Verbs Compounded with Prepositions. 

347. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, 
ante, con, in, inter, ob, (post), prae, sub, and super, take the 
Dative, especially in moral relations. 

Transitive Verbs have an Accusative case besides. 

PlShes cuncta comitils adroit, C, Plane,, 8, 21 ; the entire commonalty 
was present at the election. 

Omnia sensui hominnm multO antecellit stnsibvs bestiSrum, C, N.D., 
11. 57, 145 ; every sense of man is far superior to the senses of beasts. 

Ennius equi fortis seneotUtt comparat suam, C, Cat.M., 5, 14 ; Ennius 
compares his (old age) to the old age of a gallant steed. 

Imminent duo r6g6s tOtl Asiae, C, Imp., 5, 12 ; two kings are menaces 
to all Asia. 

Interes consilils, C, Att,, xiv. 22, 2 ; you are in their councils, are 
privy to their plans. 

Figer ipse sihl obstat, Sen., E.M., 94, 28 ; the lazy man stands in his 
own way. 

Omnibus Druidibus praeest Onus, Caes., B.G., vi. 13, 8 ; at the head 
of all the Druids is one man. 

Anatum Ova gallinls saepe supponimus, C, N.D., 11. 48, 124 ; we often 
put ducks 9 eggs under hens (for them to hatch). 

Neque dessse neque snperesse rel pfiblieae vole, C. (Pollio), Fam., 
*• 33> 5 ; no life that is not true to the state, no life that outlives the 
state's — that is my motto. 

Remarks. — 1. The Dat. is found, as a rule, only when these verbs 
are used in a figurative sense. In a local sense the preposition is 
usually employed, except in poetry and later prose. 

So incumbere in gladium, 0., Inv., 11. 51, 154, to fall upon one's sword. 

(2, 3, 4) 5. Some trans, verbs compounded with de and ex (rarely 
with ab) sometimes take the Dative of Separation ; see 345, R. 1. 
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Datlvd with Verbs of Giving: and Putting 1 . 

348; A few verbs, chiefly of Giving and Patting, take a 
Dative with an Accusative, or an Accusative with an Abla- - 
tive, according to the conception. 

Praedam multibus dQnat, Caes., B.G., vn. n, 9 ; he presents the booty 
to the soldiers. But Bubrium corOnfi dftnastl, C, Verr., in. 80, 185 ; thou 
didst present Rubrius with a crown. 

N&tura corpus animft drcnxndedit, Sen., E.M., 92, 13 ; Nature has put 
a body around the mind. But Dens aTrimnm tircumdedit corpore, Cf. C, 
Tim., 6, 20 ; God has surrounded the mind with a body. 

Dative of Possessor. 
349. Esse, to be, with the Dative, is commonly translated 
by the verb to have : 

Controversia mini fait cum avunculo* tu3, C, Mn. t in. 2, 6 ; I had a 
debate with your uncle. 

An nescls longffs regions esse manns 1 Ov., Her., xvi. 166 ; or perhaps 
you do not know that kings have long arms f 

Remarks. — 1.* The predicate of esse, with the Bat., is translated in 
the ordinary manner : Caesar amicus est mihl, Caesar is a friend to me 
(amicus mens, my friend, friend of mine). 

2. The Dat. is never simply equivalent to the Genitive. With the 
Dat. the Possession is emphatic ; with the Gen. the Possessor is em- 
phatic. The Gen. is the permanent Possessor, or owner ; the Dat. is 
the temporary Possessor. The one may include the other : 

Latin! eoncednnt EOmam caput LatiO esse, Cf L., vin. 4, 5 ; the Latins 
concede that Latium has its capital in Rome. (Latil : that Latium's 
capital is Rome). 

3. Possession of qualities is expressed by esse with in and the Abl., 
by inesse with Dat. or with in, or by some other turn : 

Fuit mlrificufl in CrassO pudor, C, Or., 1. 26, 122 ; Crassus had a 
marvellous modesty. 

CimOn habfibat satis eloquentiae, Nep., v. 2, 1 ; Gimon had eloquence 
enough. 

4. Abesse and deesse, to be wanting, to fail, take also the Dat. of 



5. The Dat. of the person is regular with the phrases nOmen est, cSg- 
nQmen est, etc. Here the name is regularly in the Nom. in apposition 
to nomen ; occasionally in the Dative. 

■ F5ns aquae dulcis, col nOmen ArethfLsa est, C, Verr., iv. 53, 118 ; a 
fountain of sweet water named Arethusa. 

NOmen ArctUrQ est mihl, Pl., Rud., 5 ; my name is Arcturus. - 
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Dative of Personal Interest. 

350. The Dative is used of the person in whose honor, or interest, 
or advantage, an action takes place, or the reverse (Datlvus Commodl 
et Incommodt) : 

CfasurrOdsse omnfe Lysandro* dlcuntur, C, Cat. M., 18, 63 ; all are 
said to have risen up together in honor of Lysander. 

Bed nostra alt&ria ftLmant, V., Ec, i. 43 ; our altars smoke in honor 
of the god. 

Ethical Dative. 

351. The Ethical Dative indicates special interest in the 
action. It may be called the Dative of Feeling, and its use 
is confined to the personal pronouns {Datlvus JSthicus). 

Ecce tibl Sfiboaus! C, Att., 11. 15 ; here's your Sebosus ! 
TU mihl istlus audfieiam defendis 1 C, Verr., in. 91, 213 ; do you de- 
fend me {to my face) that fellow's audacity t 

" She's a civil modest wife, one (I tell yon) that will not miss you morning nor 
evening prayer."— Shaks., Merry Wives^ 11. 2, 201. 

Dative of Reference. 

352. This indicates the person in whose eyes the state- 
ment of the predicate holds good (Datlvus Iudicantis). 

Vt mihl defBrmii, slo tibl magnincus, Tac., H. f xu. 37 ; to me a 
monster, to yourself a prodigy of splendor, 

Qnlntia fOrmOea est mnltls, Cat., 86, 1 ; Quintia is a beauty in the 
eyes of many. 

353. Noteworthy is the use of this Dative in combination with par- 
ticiples. 

V8r3 aestimantl, L., xxxvn. 58, 8 ; to one whose judgment was true. 

HOc est oppidum prlmum Thessaliae venientibus ab EpIrO, Caes., B.C., 
in. 80 ; this is the first town of Thessaly to those coming (as you come) 
from Epirus. 

Dative of the Agent. 

354. The Dative is used with Passive Verbs, in prose 
chiefly with the Perfect Passive, to show the interest which 
the agent takes in the result. 

Mihl res tCta prOvlsa est, C, Verr., iv. 42, 91 ; I have had the whole 
matter provided for. 

CnJ n5n sunt audltae Demosthenis vigiliael C, Tusc., iv. 19, 44 ; to 
whom are not Demosthenes 9 long watchings. a familiar hearsay f 
11 
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355. The agent of the Gerund and Gerundive is put in 
the Dative, at all periods. 

Dftsptranda tibl salvS oonoordla Mem, Jut., vi. 231 ; you must despair 
of harmony while Mother-in-law's alive. 

Remark. — To avoid ambiguity, especially when the verb itself takes 
the Dat., the Abl. with ab (R) is employed : 

Clvibtu ft vObls oSnsnlendnm, C, Imp., 2, 6 ; the interest of the citi- 
zens must be consulted by you. 

Dative of the Object For Whloh. 

356. Certain Verbs take the Dative of the Object For 
Which (to what end), and often at the same time a Dative 
of the Personal Object For Whom, or To Whom. 

Nflmlnl mens advent** labSrl aut iflmptul fait, C, Verr., 1. 6, 16 ; to 
no one was my arrival a burden or an expense. 

Habere quaestnl rem publican turpe eat, C, Off., 11. 22, 77 ; it is base 
to have the state for one's exchequer. 

Dative with Derivative Substantives. 

357. A few derivative substantives take the Dative of their primi- 
tives : 

Itlititia est obtemperStiO lflgibus, C, Leg., 1. 15, 42; justice is obedience 
to the laws. 

Local Dative. 

358. The Dative is used in poetry to denote the place whither. 

It oaelO clfimorque virum olangorque tubftrum, V., A., xi. 192 ; mounts 
to high Heaven warriors 9 shout and trumpets 9 blare. 

Dative with Adjectives. 

359. Adjectives of Likeness, Fitness, Friendliness, Near- 
ness, and the like, with their opposites, take the Dative : 

Canis timilii lupO est, C, N.D., 1. 35, 97 ; the dog is like unto the 
wolf. 

Castrts idOneus locus, Caes., B.O., vi. 10, 2 ; a place suitable for a 
camp. 

Utile est rel pfLblieae nObilea homines esse dlgnos mfiiOribus snli, C, 
Sest., 9, 21 ; it is to the advantage of the state that men of rank should 
be worthy of their ancestors. 
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Vir mihi amfeiasimui, Fabricius, C, Sest., 35, 75 ; my very great friend, 
FaJbricius. 

Omni aetfitt men est communis, Cf. C, Cat.M., 19, 68 ; death is common 
to every time of life. 

Froxumui 111m egomet mihi, Ter., And., 636 ; myself am nearest to me. 

Testis id dloit quod illl causae m&xim8 est alitaum, C, Caec, 9, 24 ; 
the witness says what is especially damaging to that case (side). 

Remarks. — 1. Many adjectives which belong to this class are used 
also as substantives, and as such are construed with the Genitive : 
union*, friend ; aequfilii,* contemporary ; oogn&tus, kinsman ; communis, 
common; oontrSrius, opposite; pfir, match; proprius, peculiftris, own, 
peculiar; similis, like ("we ne'er shall look upon his like again"). 

Hie, cuius paucos parte haec civitas tulit, C. , Pis. , 4, 8 ; (he was) a man 
few of whose peers the state hath borne. 

2. The object toward which is expressed by the Ace. with in, erg*, 
ad versus : 

Xanlius fait sevfirus in fflium,C, Off., in. 31, 112; Manlius was severe 
toward his son. 

X6 esse idt tM ergfi benivolum, Pl., Copt., 350 ; he knows that lam 
kindly disposed toward Mm. 

3. The object for which may be expressed by the Ace. with ad, to : 
Homo* ad uullam rem tttilis, C, Off., ni. 6, 2& $ a good-for-nothing 

fellow. 

This is the more common construction with adjectives of Fitness. 

II. Internal Change, 
- ^~~ Genitive. 

360. 1. The Genitive Case is the case that fills out or com- 
pletes the meaning of the word with which it is construed. 
It may be defined as the Case of the Complement (compleo, 
I fill out). 

The chief English representatives of the Genitive are : 

(a) The Possessive case : domui regis, the king's palace. 

(b) The Objective case with of: domui regis, the palace of the king. 

(c) Substantives used as adjectives or in composition : arbor abietis, 
fir-tree. 

Remarks. — 1. Other prepositions than of are not unfrequently used : 
Patriae quit exsul s9 quoque fttgit ? H., 0., u. 16, 19 ; what exile from 

his country ever fled himself as well f 

Boiorum triumph! spem ooUegae rellquit, L., xxxni. 37, 10 ; he left the 

hope of a triumph over the Boii to his colleague. 
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2. An abstract substantive with the Gen. is often to be translated as 
an attribute : 

VernI temporia suaVitis, C, Cat.M., 19, 70 ; the sweet spring-time. 

Fontium gelidae perennit&tft, C, N.D., 11. 39, 98 ; cool springs that 
never fail. 

And, on the other hand, the predicative attribute is often to be 
translated as an abstract substantive with of : 

Ante Bomam conditam, before the founding of Rome. (325, b. 3.) 

Notice also hlo motus, this fear = fear of this, and kindred expres- 
sions. 

. 2. The Genitive is employed : 

I. and II. Chiefly as the complement of Substantives 
and Adjectives. 

III. Occasionally as the complement of Verbs. 

I. GENITIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 

Adnominal Genitive. 
Apposltlve Genitive, or Genitive of Specification. 

361. The Genitive is sometimes used by way of Apposi- 
tion or Explanation, thus : 

1. Appositional Genitive. — Genitive after such words as, Tte, expres- 
sion ; nOmen, name, noun ; verbum, word, verb ; rta, thing, etc. 

NOmen amlcitiae, C, Fin., n. 24, 78 ; the name friendship. 

2. Explanatory (Epexegetical) Genitive. — Genitive after such words 
as gonus, class ; vitium, vice ; culpa, fault, etc. 

Virtut* continentiae, gravitfttii, iftstitiae, fldei, C, Mur., 10, 23 ; the 
virtues of self-control , earnestness, justice, honor. 

Possessive Genitive, or Genitive of Property. 

362. The Person to whom a thing belongs is put in the 
Genitive. This is called the Possessive Genitive and is 
often parallel with the adjective. 

. Domns regis = domui rOgia, the palace of the king, the king's palace = 
the royal palace ; domus elm, his house. 

Remarks. — 1. The Possession in the First and Second Person (and 
in the Reflexive) is indicated by the Possessive Pronouns : amicus mens, 
a friend of mine; gladius tuns, a sword of thine. But when omnium 
is added, rostrum and nostrum are used (364 e.). Sometimes the adjec- 
tive form is preferred : eanis alieuui, a strange dog, another man's dog ; 
filius erflis, master's son. 
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2. The attention of the student is called to the variety of forms 
which possession may take. Statua Myronis, Myron's statue, may 
mean : 1. A statue which Myron owns ; 2. Which Myron has made ; 
3. Which represents Myron. 

3. Sometimes the governing word is omitted, where it can be easily 
supplied, so especially aedem or templum, after ad, and less often after 
other prepositions : peoflnia utinam ad Opis maneret, C, Ph. t 1. 7, 17 ; 
would that the money were still at Ops's (temple). 

Active and Passive Genitive. 

363. When the substantive on which the Genitive de- 
pends contains the idea of an action (nomen actionis), the 
possession may be active or passive. Hence the division 
into 

1. The Active or Subjective Genitive : amor Del, the love 
of God, the love which God feels (God loves) ; patriae bene- 
flcia, the benefits of {conferred by) one's country, 

2. Passive or Objective Genitive : amor Del, love of God y 
love toward God (God is loved). 

Remarks. — 1. The English form in of is used either actively ov pas- 
sively : the love of women. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, other preposi- 
tions than of are often substituted for the Passive Genitive, such as 
for, toward, and the like. So, also, sometimes in Latin : 

Voluntas ServHiX ergfi Caesarem, Cf. C, Q.F., 111. 1. 6, 26 ; the good- 
will of Servilius toward Caesar. 

Odium in bonOs inveterStum, C, Vat., 3, 6 ; deep-seated hate toward 
the conservatives. 

2. Both Genitives may be connected with the same substantive : 

Veteres HelvStiOrum initlriae popull BOmfinl, Cf. Caes., B.O., 1. 30, 
2 ; the Helvetians' ancient injuries of the Roman people. 

364. The Subjective Genitive, like the Possessive, is 
used only of the Third Person. In the First and Second 
Persons the possessive pronoun is used. 

Amor mens, my love {the love which I feel). DSslderium tuum, your 

longing {the longing which you feel). 

Additional attributives are put in the Genitive (321, e. 2) : 

IfLrffvI hano nrbem meS finlns opera* salvam esse, C, Pis., 3, 6 ; I swore 

that this city owed its salvation to my exertions alone. 
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Remark. — Vottrmm and TMtmm are used as Partitive Genitives. 
Mftgna pars nostrum, a great part of us ; uterque rostrum, either (both) 
of you. 

Nostrl melior pars means the better part of our being, our better part. 
With omnium, the forms nostrum and restrain must be used (862, r. 1). 



Genitive of Quality. 

365. The Genitive of Quality must always have an 
adjective or its equivalent. 

Vir magna* auetflritStis, Caes., B.G., v. 35, 6 ; a man of great influ- 
ence. 

Homo* nihill (= ntUUtu pretil), Pl., B., 1188 ; a fellow of no account. 
Trtdul via, Caes., B.O., 1. 38, 1 ; a three days* journey. 

Remark. — The Genitive of Quality is less common than the Abla? 
tive, being used chiefly of the essentials. The Genitive always of 
Number, Measure, Time, Space ; the Ablative always of externals, so 
of parts of the body. Often the use seems indifferent. (400.) 

/ Genitive as a Predloate. 

/ 366. The Genitives of Possession and Quality may be 
used as Predicates. 

Hie rersus PlautI nGn ost, hfo est, C, Farn., ix. 16, 4 ; this verse is not 
by Flaulus, this is. 

Virttli tantirum yfrium ost ut st ipsa tuefttur, C, Tusc. t v. i, 2 ; vir- 
tue is of such strength as to be her own protector. 

Remarks. — 1. The Possession appears in a variety of forms, and 
takes a variety of translations : 

HtUus erO rlvus, mortuus ntlius erO, Prop., ii. 15, 86 ; hers I shall be, 
living; dead, hers I shall be. 

Damn&tiO est ifidioum, poena lflgia, C, Sull., 22, 63 ; condemning is 
the judges* (business), punishment the law's. 

Pauperis est numerlre peons, Ov., Jf., xm. 823 ; His only the poor man 
that counts his flock ('tis the mark of a poor man to count the flock). 

Observe this Genitive with facer©, to make (cause to be). 

BOmSnae diciOnis faeere, L., xxi. 60, 3 ; to bring under the Roman 
sway. 

2. Stultitiae est, it is the part of folly may be used, as well as itultl 
est, it is the part of a fool. So, too, stultum est, it is foolish. But 
when the adj. is of the Third Declension, the neuter should not be 
used, except in combination with an adj. of the Second. 
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Some combinations become phraseological, as : oOnraitUdinii, mftris 
est, it is the custom, 

8. The same methods of translation apply to the Possessive Pro- 
noun in the Predicate ("Vengeance is mine") : meum est, it is my 
property, business, way. 

Won oft mentlri meum, Ter., Heaut., 549 ; lying is not my (nature). 

His tantli in rJbus est tunm videre, quid agfttur, C, Mur., 38, 83 ; in 
this important crisis it is your {business) to see what is to be done. 

Partitive Genitive. 

367. The Partitive Genitive stands for the Whole to 
which a Part belongs. 

368. The Partitive Genitive is used with substantives of 
Quantity, Number, Weight. 

¥&dmus vlnl numeral fait, permftgnum pondus argontl, C, Ph. , 11. 27, 
66 ; there was a large amount of wine, an enormous mass of silver. 

Campanorum Slam excfidere aoi9 iubet, L., x. 29, 2 ; he orders a squad- 
ron of Companions to leave the line. 

Remark. — Whether the conception be partitive or not, depends on 
circumstances. 

Medimnus trttid, a medimnus of wheat, may be a medimnus of 
wheat (Genititus Generis) or a medimnus of wheat (Partitive). 

369. The Partitive Genitive is used with the neuter Sin- 
gular of the following and kindred words, but only in the 
Nominative or Accusative. 

tantnm, so much, quantum, as (how much), aliquantum, somewhat, 

multum, much, plus, more, nlurimum, most, 

paulum, little, minus, less, minimum, least, 

satis, enough, parum, too little, nihil, nothing, 

hoc, this, id, illud, istud, that, idem, the same, 

quod and quid, which and what f with their compounds. 

Is locus ab omul turbfi id temporii (336, r. 5) vacuus erat, C, Fin., v. 

1, 1 ; that place was at that (point of) time free from anything like a 

crowd. 

Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum, S., C, 5, 4 ; enough (of) eloquence, 

of wisdom too little. 

Remarks. — 1. Neuter adjectives of the Second Declension can be 
treated as substantives in the Gen. ; not so adjectives of the Third, 
except in combination with adjectives of the Second, but here usually 
the Second Declension adjective is attracted : aliquid bonum, or bonl, 
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something good ; aliqnid memorftbile, something memorable ; aliqoid bonl 
at memorfibilis, something good and memorable (better aliqoid bonum et 
memorfibile). 

2. A familiar phrase is : Nihil reliqul focere. i. To leave nothing 
(not a thing). 2. (Occasionally), to leave nothing undone. 

370. The Partitive Genitive is used with numerals, hoth 
general and special. 

Special ; 

Centum mflitum, a hundred (of the) soldiers, a hundred (of) sol- 
diers. 

(Centum mflitft, a, the hundred soldiers.) 

Qulntus rfigum, the fifth (of the) king(s). 

(Qulntus rex, the fifth king.) 

General : 

Multl mflitum, many of the soldiers, many soldiers 
(Multl mflit6s, many soldiers.) 

Remarks. — 1. The English language commonly omits the partition, 
unless it is especially emphatic : 

Multl clvium adflunt, many citizens are present. Multl dvea adsunt, 
many are the citizens present. 

2. When all are embraced, there is no partition in Latin : 

N5s trecentl conittravimus, L., 11. 12, i5 ; three hundred of us have 
bound ourselves by an oath. 

Qui omnea, all of whom. Quot estis 1 how many are (there of) you t 
So always quot, tot, totidem. * 

3. On mflle and mllia, see 293. On prepositions with numerals, see 
372, r. 2. 

371. The Partitive Genitive is used with Pronouns. 

II mflitum, those (of the) soldiers. II mflitSs, those soldiers. 
IllI Graecorum, those (of the) Greeks. 

FIdOnfitium qui supersunt, ad urbem FldSnfis tendunt, L., iv. 33, 10; 
the surviving Fidenates take their way to the city of Fidenae; 

Remarks. — 1. Uterque, either (both), is commonly used as an adjec- 
tive with substantives : uterque consul, either consul = both consuls ; as 
a substantive with pronouns, unless a substantive is also used : uterque 
horum, both of these ; but uterque ille dux, both of those leaders. 

2. On the use of prepositions instead of the Genitive, see 372, 
B. 2. 
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372. The Partitive Genitive is used with Comparatives 
and Superlatives : 

Prior horum in proelid* cetidit, Nep., xxi. 1, 2 ; the former of these fell 
in an engagement. 

Indus est omnium flttminum mfiximus, C, N.D., 11. 52, 130 ; the Indus 
is the greatest of all streams. 

Remarks.— (1) 2. Instead of the Partitive Genitive with Numerals, 
Pronouns, Comparatives, and Superlatives, the Abl. may be employed 
with ex, out of, dfi, from, or the Ace. with inter, among, apud : Gallua 
provocat tLnum ez BOmfinIs, the Gaul challenges one of the Romans; 
llnus d6 multls, one of the many (the masses) ; Croesus inter reges opulen- 
tissimus, Croesus, wealthiest of kings. 

With Anns, ez or d6 is the more common construction, except that 
when Onus is first in a series, the Gen. is common. 

3. On the concord of the Superlative see 211, r. 2. 

4. The Partitive Genitive with positives belongs especially to 
poetry. 

Sequimur tfi, s&ncte deorum, V., A. y iv. 576 ; we follow thee, holy 
deity. 

5. The use of neuter adjectives as substantives with the Genitive is 
also mainly poetical. 

Ardua dum metuunt, amittunt vera viftl (29, r. 3), Lucr., i. 660 ; the 
while they fear the steeper road, they miss the true. 

So amfira curSrum, H., 0., iv. 12, 19; bitter elements of cares, 
bitter cares; strSta viarum, V., A., 1. 422 = strata© viae, the paved 
streets. 

6. The Partitive Genitive is also used with Adverbs of Quantity, 
Place, Extent, as : ubi terrfirum, gentium 1 where in the world f Ob- 
serve also its colloquial uses with hue, e8, as hue, eo* arrogantiae prOcessit, 
he got to this, that pitch of presumption. 

Genitive with Prepositional Substantives. 

373. Causa, gratia, ergo, and Instar are construed with 
the Genitive. 

Sophiatae quaestus eausS philosophSbantur, C, Ac, n. 23, 72 ; the pro- 
fessors of wisdom dealt in philosophy for the sake of gain. 

AmGris magis quam honoris gratis, Enn., F., 287 (m.) ; more for 
love's (sake) than for honor's sake. 

Virtfltis ergB, C, Opt. Gen., 7, 19 ; on account of valor. 

Instar montis equus, V., A,, 11. 15 ; a horse the bigness of a moun- 
tain. 
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II. GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

374. Adjectives . of Fulness and Want, of Participation, 
of Power, of Knowledge and Ignorance, of Desire and 
Disgust, take the Genitive. 

Plenus rlmarum, Tee., Eun., 105 ; full of chinks (" a leaky vessel "). 

Partioeps oOniilll, C, SulL, 4, 12 ; a sharer in the plan. 

Mentis eomgos, C, Ph., 11. 38, 97 ; in possession of (one's) mind. 

Hultlrum rSrnm perltui, C, Font., 11, 25 ; versed in many things. 

Cupidus pecuniae, Cf. C, Verr., 1. 3, 8 ; grasping after money. 

Omnium return Inseius, C, Br., 85, 292 ; a universal ignoramus. 

Sitque memor noetrl necne, referte mini, Ov., TV., iv. 3, 10 ; bring me 
bach (word) whether she thinks of us or no. 

Omnes immemorem benefloil Oderunt, C, Off., 11. 18, 63 ; aU hate a 
man who has no memory for kindness. 

Bestiae rant rationis et SrStiOnis experts, C, Off., 1. 16, 50 ; beasts 
are devoid of reason and speech (lack discourse of reason). 

Omnia plena oOnsiliorum, infinia verborum vidimus, C, Or., 1. 9, 37 ; 
we see a world that is full of wise measures, void of eloquence. 

Gallia frUgum fertilis fuit, L., v. 34, 2 ; Gaul was productive of grain. 

Remark. — The seat of the feeling is also put in the Gen., chiefly 
with animl and ingenil. Aeger animl, L., 1. 58, 9 ; sick at heart, heart- 
sick. Audfix ingenil, Stat., &, in. 2, 64 ; daring of disposition. The 
PI. is animXs. 

Genitive with Verbals. 

375. Some Present Participles take the Genitive when they lose 
their verbal nature ; and so occasionally do verbals in -fix in poetry 
and later prose. 

EpamXnJmdfis erat adeO veritfitii dlligens ut ne" ioeo* quidem mentlretur, 
Nkp., xv. 3, 1 ; Epaminondas was so careful (such a lover) of the truth 
as not to tell lies even in jest. 

Omnium oOnsensU eapfix imperil nisi imperfisset, Tac, E., 1. 49 ; by 
general consent capable of empire, had he not become emperor. 

III. GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 
Genitive with Verbs of Memory. 

376. Verbs of Eeminding, Remembering, and Forgetting, 
take the Genitive. 

If veteris amldtiae eommoneteeit, [C] ad Her., iv. 24, 83 ; he reminded 
you of your old friendship. 
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Ipse iubet mortis W mwninintft dans, Mart., 11. 59 ; a god himself bids 
you remember death. 

Est proprium stultitiae aliOnun vitia oernere, obllyltcl su0rum, C, 
Tusc., in. 30, 73 ; the fact is, it shows a fool to have keen eyes for the 
faults of others, to forget one's own. 

Remarks. — 1. Verbs of Reminding take more often the Abl. with 
do and the Ace. neut. of a pronoun or Numeral adjective. 

OrO ut Terentiam monefttis d6 testament**, C, Att. , xi. 16, 5 ; J beg you 
to put Terentia in mind of the will, 

DlteipnlOs id finum moneO, Quint., n. 9, 1 ; I give pupils this one (333, 
1) piece of advice, 

2. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting also take the Ace, espe- 
cially of Things : 

Haee Glim meminifse iuv&bit, V., J.., 1. 203 ; to remember these things 
will one day give us pleasure. 

ObUvbd nihil soles niii iniflrib, C, Lig. t 12, 35 ; you are wont to for- 
get nothing accept injuries. 

Keoordor (literally = / bring to heart, to mind) is construed with the 
Ace. of the Thing ; d3 is found with Persons. 

Et vOeem Anchlia* mftgnl voltumque recorder, V., J.., viu. 156 ; and I 
recall (call to mind) the voice and countenance of Anchises the Great. 

Heminl, / bear in mind, I (am old enough to) remember, takes the 
Accusative : 

Antipatrom tti probe* meministl, C. f Or., ui. 50, 194 ; you remember 
Antipater very well. 

Genitive with Verbs of Emotion. 

377. Misereor, miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, and 
pertaesum est take the Accusative of the Person and the 
Genitive of the Thing.* 

Miserfiminl todDrum, C, Verr., 1. 28, 72 ; pity your allies / 
Suae qnemqne fortunae paenitet, C, Fam., vi. 1, 1; each man is dis- 
contented with his lot. 

MS nOn solum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam pudet, C, Bom., 11, 29 ; 
I am not only fretted at my folly, but actually ashamed of it. 

Remarks. — 1. Pudet is also used with the Gen. of the Person : 
Pudet deSrnm hominumque, L., in. 19, 7; it is a shame in the sight of 
gods and men. 

* misereor, I pity ; miseret, it moves to pity ; paenitet, it repents ; piget, it 
irks; pudet, it makes ashamed; taedet and pertaesum est, it tires. 
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(2) 8. Other constructions follow from general rules. So the Inf. 
(422) and quod (542). 

Hon mS vlxisse paenitet, C, Cat.M., 23, 84; lam not sorry for having 
lived. 

Qulntvm paenitet quod animum tnum offendit, Cf. C, Att., xi. 13, 2 ; 
Quintus is sorry that he has wounded your feelings. 

Genitive with Judicial Verbs. 

378. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and 
Acquitting take the Genitive of the Charge. 

Ifiltiadfts aocusfttus est prOditionis, Nep., i. 7, 5 ; MUtiades was ac- 
cused of treason. ■ 

Fannius Yerrem Inirimnlat avftritiae, C, Verr., 1. 49, 128 ; Fannius 
charges Verres with avarice. 

YideO non t6 absolfitum esse improbitfttis sed illos damnfttos esae caedis, 
C, Verr., 1. 28, 72 ; I see not that you are acquitted of dishonor, but 
that they are convicted of murder. 

Remarks.— 1. For the Gen. of the Charge may be substituted (a) nfl- 
mine or crlmine with the Gen., or (b) the Abl. with d6: nomine (erlmine) 
ooniflrfttiOnis damnfire, to find guilty of conspiracy ; accfiaSre d6 vl, of 
violence ; de veneficiB, of poisoning ; d6 rfibus repetundls, of extortion. 

2. Verbs of Condemning and Acquitting take the Abl. as well as 
the Gen. of the Charge ; the definite Fine is put in the Ablative ; the 
indefinite Fine, quanti, dupll, quadruple etc., is in the Genitive. 

Aoefisffre capitis, or capite, to bring a capital charge ; damnftre capitis, 
or capite, to condemn to death ; damnftrl deeem mflibus, to be fined ten 
thousand. 

Multftre, to mulct, is always construed with the Ablative : Mult&re 
pecfiniS, to mulct in (of) money. 

Hauling virtUtem fllil morte multftvit, Quint., v. ii, 7 ; Manlius pun- 
ished the valor of his son with death. 

Genitive with Verbs of Rating and Buying. 

379. Verbs of Eating and Buying are construed with the 
Genitive of the general value or cost, and the Ablative of 
the particular value or cost. (404.) 

Verbs of Rating are : aestimfire, exlstimftre, to value ; putftre, to 
reckon; dflcere, to take; habere, to hold; pendere, to weigh; facere, to 
make, put; esse, to be (worth) ; fieri, to be considered. 

Verbs of Buying are : emere, to buy; vSndere, to sell; venire, to be 
for sale; stare and cOnstfire, to cost, to come to; prostate, lieere, to be 
exposed, left (for sale) ; eondUeere, to hire; locSre, to let. 
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380. 1. Verbs of Bating take : 

Hfignl, much, plftris, more, plurimi, mforiral, most, 

Parvl, little, minOris, lens, minimi, least, 

Tantl, tantldem, so quantl (and compounds), nihil!, naught 
much, how much, 

Dunine" ob malefacta, peream; parvX exIstumO, Pl., Capt., 682 ; so 
long as it be not for misdeeds, let me die ; little do I care. 

VoluptCtem virtfLs minimi fecit, C, Fin., n. 13, 42 ; virtue makes 
very little account of the pleasure of the senses. 

iodic* rem publicam floeoZ non feciunt, Cf C, Att., iv. 15, 4 ; the 
judges do not care a fig for the State. 

Remarks. — 1. TantI is often used in the sense of operae pretinm est 
= it is worth while. 

Est mini tantl huius invidiae tempestStem sublre, C, Cat., n. 7, 15 ; it 
is worth while {the cost), in my eyes, to bear this storm of odium. 

2. Aesthno* is found with the Abl. as well as with the Genitive. So 
aestimSre mSgnl and mfignO, to value highly. 

2. Verbs of Buying take tantl, quanta, pluris, and minoris. 
The rest are put in the Ablative. 

VfindO menm frumentum nOn plftris quam eeterl, fortasse etiam minoris, 
C, Off., in. 12, 51 ; I sell my corn not dearer than everybody else, per- 
haps even cheaper. 

Emit Canius hortOs tantl quantl Pythias voluit, 0., Off., m. 14, 59 ; 
Canius bought the gardens at the price Pythius wanted. 

Emitl peril herole: quantll— Viginti minis, Ter., Fun., 984; he 
bought her f Pm undone ; for how much f— Twenty minae. 

Quantl cenfis 1 What do you give for your dinner f 

Quantl habitfis 1 What is the rent of your lodgings f 

But : 

Parvo" fames constat, mfigno fSstldium, Sen., E.M., 17, 4 ; hunger 
costs little, daintiness much. 

Remark. — Bene emere, to buy cheap; bene vendere, to sell dear; 
male emere, to buy dear ; male vendere, to sell cheap. So, too, other 
adverbs : melius, optima, pelus, pessimS. 

Genitive with Interest and Refert. 

381. i. Interest and Refert take a Genitive of the Person, 
seldom of the Thing, concerned. 

Interest omnium rfete* feeere, C, Fin., n. 22, 72 ; it is to the interest 
of all to do right. 

Eefert eompositiOnis quae quibus antepOnfis, Quint., ix. 4, 44 ; it is of 
importance for the arrangement of words, which you put before which. 
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2. Instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, 
the Ablative Singular feminine of the posBessives is em- 
ployed. 

M eft interest, meft rtfert, lam concerned. 

382. The Degree of Concern is expressed by an Ad- 
verb, Adverbial Accusative, or a Genitive of Value. 

Id mea* mifiinng rtfert, Tee., Ad., 88 1 ; that makes no difference at all 
to me. 

TheodQrl nihil interest, C, Tusc., i. 43, 103 ; It is no concern of Theo- 
doras. 

XSgnX interest meft finfi nOs esse, C, Att. t xin. 4 ; it is of great im- 
portance to me that we be together. 

Occasional Uses. 

383. The Genitive is found occasionally with certain Verbs of 
Fulness, but the Ablative is the rule : 

PIsO multfs efldiots implfivit etram rerum, C., Verr., 1. 46, 119 ; Piso 
filled many books full of those things. 

VirtfLs pltlrimae commentfttiOnis et exercitfttiOnis indiget, Cf C, Fin., 
in. 1 5, 50 ; virtue stands in need of much (very much) study and practice. 

<■>■ 

• ; v * v ABLATIVE. ' 

- 384. The Ablative is the Adverbial, as the Genitive is the 
Adjective case. It contains three elements : 

A. Where ? B. Whence ? C. Wherewith ? 
In a literal sense, the Ablative is commonly used with prepositions ; 
in a figurative sense, it is commonly used without prepositions. 

A. The Ablative of the Place Where appears in a figurative sense as 
the Ablative of the Time When. 

B. The Ablative of the Place Whence appears as : 

1. The Ablative of Origin. 2. The Ablative of Measure. 

C. The Ablative of the Thing Wherewith appears in a figurative 
sense, as : 

1. The Ablative of Manner. 2. The Ablative of Quality. 3. The 
Ablative of Means. 
To these we add : 

D. The Ablative of Cause. E. The Ablative Absolute. A/ 

//!;, .. 
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I. The Literal Meanings of the Ablative. 

A. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHERE. 
AbiatTvus Loc&IIs. 

385. The Ablative answers the question Where t and 
takes as a rule the preposition in. 

In porta nftvigO, Ter., And., ^o ; I am sailing in harbor. 

Pons in HiberO, prope effect** erat, Caes., B.C., 1. 62, 3 ; the bridge 
over the Ebro was nearly finished. 

HistriO in scaenfi est, Pl., Poen. t 20 ; the actor is on the stage. 

Haeret in equO aenex, Cf. C, Dei., 10, 28 ; the old man sticks to his 
horse. 

Remarks. — 1. Verbs of Placing and kindred significations take the 
Abl. with in, to designate the result of the motion : 

PlatO rationem in'oapite posnit, Iraxn in pectore locftvit, C, Tusc., 1. 10, 
20 ; Plato has put reason in the head, has placed anger in the breast. 

Foedm in oolnmnfi afineft inctoum, C, Ball., 23, 53 ; a treaty cut upon 
a brazen column. 

The same observation applies to rob : 

Pone sub enrrtt nimium propinqul soils, H., 0., 1. 22, 21 ; put (me) 
under the chariot of the ail-too neighboring sun. 

2. Verbs of Hanging and Fastening take ex, ab, or de. 

gpgg omnia pendet ex fortune, C, Par. f 11. 17 ; all his hopes are sus- 
pended on fortune. 

3. The Ablative of Place without in is confined to a few words and 
phrases, except in poetry and later prose. So terra, on land ; marl, by 
sea ; terra* marlqne, on land and sea. Loco" and IocXb, especially when 
used with adjectives, usually omit in. Also parte and partibne; so 
regularly dextrft (parte), sinistra, laevfi, etc., on the right, on the left 

386. Names of Towns in the Singular of the Third De- 
clension, and in the. Plural of all Declensions, take the 
Ablative of Place Where without in, 

TJt Bomae efinsulfe sic CarthSgine quotannls blnl reges erefibantur, Nep., 
xxiii. 7, 4 ; as at Rome (two) consuls, so in Carthage two kings, were 
created yearly. 

Talis EOmae Fabricius, qufilii Aristldes Athfinls, fait, C, Off., in. 22, 
87 ; Fabricius was just such a man at Rome as Aristides was at 
Athens. 
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Remarks.— 1. Appositions are put ]n the Abl. commonly with in. 
NefipelJ, in oeleberrimo* oppidO, C, Rob. Post., 10, 26 ; at Naples, a popu- 
lous town. 

2. In the neighborhood of, at, is ad with Ace., especially of mili- 
tary operations : pOni ad Genfivam, Caes., B.O., 1. 7 ; the bridge at 
Geneva. 

387. In citations from Books and in Enumerations, the 
Ablative of the Place Where is used without in, 

LibrO tertiO, third book ; versfl. decimS, tenth verse ; alio I00O, elsewhere. 

But in is necessary wheu a passage in a book and not the whole book 
is meant. 

Agriculture laudator in c5 libro" qui est d6 tnendfi r6 familiarl, C, 
Cat.M., 17, 59 ; agriculture is praised in the work on domestic econ- 
omy. 

388. In designations of Place, with tdtus, cunctus, whole ; 
omnia, all; medius, middle, the Ablative of the Place Where 
is generally used without in. 

Henippus, meft iudioiO, t9tfi AaiS disertUdmui, C, Br., 91, 315 ; Menip- 
pus, in my judgment, the most eloquent man in all Asia (Minor). 

389. When Place is looked upon as Cause, Manner, or 
Instrument, the Ablative is used without a preposition. 

Ariovistufl exercitum castrls continuit, Caes., B.G., 1. 48, 4 ; Ariovis- 
tus kept his army within the camp. 

NftmO Ire quemquam publics prohibet vift, Pl., Cure, 35 ; no man for- 
biddeth (any one to) travel by the public road. 

So reoipere aliquem tSotf, oppidO, porta, to receive a man into one's 
house, town, harbor. 

B. ABLATIVE OP THE PLACE WHENCE. 
AblStTvus SeparfltTvus. 

390. 1. The Ablative answers the question Whence ? 
and takes as a rule the prepositions ex, out of, de, from, 
ab, off. 

Arfine&8 deiciam de pariete, Pl., St., 355 ; I will get the cobwebs down 
from the wall. 

DfeSdit ex Oallift BOmam Naevius, 0., Quinct., 4, 16 ; Naevius with- 
drew from Gaul to Rome. 
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2. The prepositions are often omitted with Verbs of Ab- 
staining, Removing, Believing, and Excluding ; so regu- 
larly with domo, from home, rure, from the country. 

With Persons a preposition (chiefly ab) must be used. 

Verrea omnia domO eius abstulit, C, Verr., 11. 34, 83 ; Verres took 
everything away from his house. 

Ego, cum Tollius rare redierit, mittam eum ad W, C, Fam., v. 20, 9 ; 
when Tullius returns from the country, I will send him to you. 

Compare AlienO mannm abstineant, Cato, Agr., 5, 1 ; let them keep 
their hand(s)from other people's property, with Alexander vix S 86 manos 
abstinuit, C, Tusc., iv. 37, 79 ; Alexander hardly kept {could hardly 
keep) his hands from himself (from laying hands on himself). 

Compare Lapidibus optimos virOs for5 pellis, C, Har.Res., 18, 39 ; you 
drive men of the best classes from the forum with stones, with Istnm 
aemulnm ab eft pellitO, Ter., Hun., 215 ; drive that rival from her. 

Compare Omnium rfirum nftturfi cognitS llberfimur mortis metu, C, 
Fin., 1. 19, 63 ; by the knowledge of universal nature we get rid of the 
fear of death, with T5 ab eO llberO, C, Q.F., in. i. 3, 9 ; I rid you of him. 

Compare Amlcitia nolle loco" excluditur, C, Level., 6, 22 ; friendship 
is shut out from no place, with Ab ills excluder, hOc conclfidor, Of. Ter., 
And., 386 ; i" am shut out from her (and) shut up here (to live with her). 

Remarks. — 1. In classical Latin the preposition is usually employed 
in local relations, and omitted in metaphorical relations ; though 
there are some exceptions. 

2. It is to be noted that in the vast majority of cases the separation 
is indicated by a verb ; hence this Abl. is found commonly with verbs 
compounded with prepositions. The poets use it more freely. 

(3, 4, 5) 6. The Place Whence gives the Point of View from which. 
In English a different translation is often given, though not always 
necessarily : ft tergS, in the rear ; ex parte dextrft, on the right side ; ab 
oriente, on the east ; ft tantO spatiQ, at such a distance ; ex fugfi, on the 
flight ; ft re" frumentftriS labOrftre, to be embarrassed in the matter of 
provisions. 

3. The prepositions are also omitted with kindred Adjec- 
tives. 

< Animas exeelsus omul est liber cOrS, C, Fin., 1. 15, 49 ; a lofty mind 
is free from all care. 

CatO omnibus humanls vitils immOnis fait, Yell., ii. 35, 2 ; Cato was 
exempt from all human failings. 

Remark. — Procul, far from, regularly takes the preposition ab, ex- 
cept in the poets and later prose. 
12 
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391. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the 
Ablative of the Place Whence. 

DOnar&tni ftgit TarquiniOi CorinthO, C, Tusc., v. 37, 109 ; Demaratus 
fled to Tarquinii from Corinth. 

Dolibella DtlO pronclacitur, C, Verr., l 18, 46 ; DolabeUa sets out 
from Delos. 

Remarks. — 1. The prepositions ab (I) and ex (•) are sometimes used 
for the sake of greater exactness. 

IibO diacCeiit £ BrnndiiiQ, Caes., B.C., m. 24, 4 ; Libo departed from 
Brundisium. 

When the substantives urbe, city, and oppidO, town, are employed, the 
use of the preposition is the rule, as also when not the town, but the 
neighborhood is intended. 

Anlide, ex oppidQ BoeOtiae, from Aulis, a town of Boeotia. Ex oppidd 
Gergovift, Caes., B. G., vii. 4, 2 ; from the town of Gergovia. 

2. The Place Whence embraces all the places involved. 
AgrigentO ex Aesculfipil fitnQ, whereas we should say, from the temple 

of Aesculapius at Agrigentum. 

TTnde domOl V., A., vni. 114 ; from what home t 

3. Letters are dated from rather than at a place. 

C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 
AblAtTvus SociStTvus. 

392. The Ablative of Attendance takes the preposition 
cum, with. 

Cum febrl domnm rediit, C, Or., in. 2, 6 ; he returned home with a 
fever. 

Cum baculO pfrfique tenex, Mart., iv. 53, 3 ; an old man with stick 
and wallet. 

Remarks. — 1. In military phrases, the troops with which a march 
is made are put in the Ablative, with or without cum : 

Caesar earn equitibus DCCCC in castra pervfinit, Caes., B.C., 1. 41, 1 ; 
Caesar arrived in camp with nine hundred cavalry. 

AlbfinI ingentl exercitU in agrnm BQmSnom impetnm f&oSre, L., 1. 23, 
3 ; the Albans attacked the Roman territory with a huge army. 

2. Not to be confounded with the above is the Instrumental Abla- 
tive : 

Nfivibua profectus est, 0., Fam., xv. 3, 2 ; he set out by ship. 

So also with verbs which denote other military actions : 

Hasdrubal mediam aciem Hisp&nls firmat, L., xxm. 29, 4 ; Hasdrubal 
strengthens the centre with Spanish troops. 
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II. The Figurative Meanings of the Ablative. 

A. The Place Where is transferred to the Time Whqn.> 

Ablative of Time. AblStlvus Temporls. 

393. Time When or Within Which is put in the Ablative. 

Qua* noete nfitus Alexander est, eSdem DlSnae Ephesiae templum dfifla- 
grSvit, Cf. C, N.D., 11. 27, 69 ; on the same night on which Alexander 
was born, the temple of Diana of Ephesus burned to the ground. 

Batumi Stella trlginta* fere" annls enrsum snnm cOnficit, C, N.D., 11. 
20, 52 ; the planet Saturn completes its period in about thirty years. 

Remarks. — 1. Time Within Which may be expressed by per and the 
Accusative : 

Per efe ipso* dies Plulocles saltum CithaerOnis trSnsoendit, L., xxxi. 26, 
1 ; during those very days Philocles crossed the range of Cithaeron. 

%. Time Within Which may embrace both extremities ; so usually 
with t&tns, all, whole : 

Nocte pluit tOtt, V. (P. L. M., iv. 155 B) ; all night (Jupiter) rains. 

So with definite numbers ; but rarely in model prose. 

Apod Pythagoram dlscipulls qulnque annls taoendnm erat, Sen., E.M., 
52, 10 ; in Pythagoras* school the disciples had to keep silence five years. 

3. When the notion is negative, the English Time For Which isr the 
Latin Within Which. 

BQseras KQmam mnltls annlf nOn vfinit, C, Rose. Am., 27, 74 ; Bos- 
cius has not come to Borne in (for) many years. 

4. Especially to be noted is the Abl. of Time with hie, this ; Hie, that : 
Ka r th ft ginem hoc biennis evertts, C, Rep., vi. 11, 11 ; Carthage you 

will overturn in the next two years. 

Transferred to OrfttiO Obllqna, hie becomes ille (660, 3) : 
DiodOrus respondit illnd argentum 86 panels illls diebus mlsisse Lily- 
baenm, C, Terr., iv. 18, 39 ; Diodorus answered that he had sent that 
silver plate to Lilybaeum within a few days (a few days before). 

394. The Ablative with the preposition in is used of 
points within a period of time, or of the character of the 
time. 

Bis in die, twice a day ; in pueritifi, in boyhood; in aduleseentiS, in 
youth. 

NtUlO modO mihl plaeuit bis in die saturum fieri, C, Tusc. f v. 35, 100 ; 
' it did not suit me in any way to eat my fill twice a day. 

Feel ego istaee itidem in adulescentift, Pl., B., 410 ; 1 did those things 
too in my youth. 
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Remark. — The use or omission of in sometimes changes the mean- 
ing. So bell5 Persiofi, at the time of the Persian war; but in bells, in 
war times ; in pftce, in peace times, 

B. The Place Whence is transferred : 

i. To Origin. 2. To Eespect or Specification. 

1 . Ablative of Origin. 

395. Participles which signify Birth take the Ablative of 
Origin ; sometimes with the prepositions ex and de. 

Amplimrimft funilifi nfttl adnlfecentts, Caes., B.G., vn. 37, 1 ; young 
men born of a great house. 

Sate sanguine dlvum! V., A, 9 vi. 125 ; seed of blood divine ! 

Ex me" atque ez hOo nfttus es, Tee., Heaut., 1030 ; you are his son 
and mine. 

Oderunt nfitOf d6 paelice, Juv., vi. 627 ; they hate the offspring of the 
concubine. 

Ab, and occasionally ex, are employed of remote progenitors : 

Plerlque Belgae sunt ortl ab GermSnls, Cf. Caes., B.G., n. 4, 1 ; Bel- 
gians are mostly of German descent. 

396. The Ablative of Material takes ex in classical Latin. 
Ex animO cOnstamus et oorpore, Cf C, Fin., it. 8, 19 ; we consist of 

mind and body, 

Statua ex anrO, ex aere, facta, a statue made of gold, of bronze. Often 
an adjective is used : aureus, golden ; llgneus, wooden. 

Remarks. — 1. With fieri the previous state is given also by d«: 
D6 templO carcerem fieri ! C, Ph., v. 7, 18 ; from a temple to become a 
jail. 

Ex OrStOre arfi t or factus, C, Ph., m. 9, 22 ; a pleader turned plowman, 
2, Otherwise the simple Ablative of Material is poetic or late. 
Mfivors caelfitus ferro, V., A., vni. 700 ; Mars carven of iron, 

2. Ablative of Respect. 

397. The Ablative of Eespect or Specification is put in 
answer to the questions From What Point of View ? Ac- 
cording to What ? By What ? In Itespect of What ? 

DlBerlptus populus censtl, ftrdinibus, aettttibus, C, Leg., in. 19, 44 ; a 
people drawn off according to income, rank, (and) age. 

Ennius ingenio* m&ximus, arte rudis, Ov., Tr., n. 424 ; Ennius in 
genius great, in art unskilled. 
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AnimO IgnSvus, proefiz Ore, Tac, H., n. 23, 18; coward of soul, 
saucy of tongue. 

Noteworthy are the phrases : crlne ruber, red-haired ; captus oculls 
(literally, caught in the eyes), blind ; captus mente, insane ; meS sen- 
tential according to my opinion ; ittre, by right ; lege, by law, etc. ; and 
the Supines in -ttl (436). 

Remark. — Prepositions are also used, to show the conception : 

Caesaris adventus ez colore vestltUs cognitus, Cf. Caes. B.O., vn. 
88, 1 ; the arrival of Caesar was known by the color of his clothing. 

D8 gestU inteUegO quid respondeas, C, Vat., 15, 35 ; I understand by 
your gesture what answer you are giving. 

Similarly ez lege, according to law ; ez pacts, according to agree- 
ment ; ez (de") more, according to custom ; ez animl sententiS, according 
to (my) heart* s desire ; ez ustl, useful. 

398. The Ablative of Respect is used with the Compara- y Q / 
tive instead of quam, than, with the Nominative or Accusa- 
tive. (Abldtlvus Compardtionis.) 

Tunica propior pallioat, Pl., Trin., 11 54 ; the shirt is nearer than the 
cloak. 

Nihil est virtute amftbilius, C, Lael., 8, 28 ; nothing is more at- 
tractive than virtue. 

So also after adverbs, but not so freely in prose : 

Laerimfi nihil citiui firftdt, C, Inv., 1. 56, 109 ; nothing dries more 
quickly than a tear. 

Remark. — When the word giving the point of view is a relative, the 
Abl. must be used. See 296, r. 2. 

Phidiae simulacra quibus nihil perfecting videmus, C, Or., 2, 8 ; the 
statues of Fheidias, than which we see nothing more perfect. 

C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 

AblStTvus SociStTvus. Ablative of Attendance. 

1 . Ablative of Manner. 

399. The Ablative of Manner answers the question How? 
and is used with the Preposition cum when it has no Adjec- 
tive ; with or without cum when it has an Adjective or its 
equivalent. {Abldtlvus Modi.) 

SteUae circulo* suos orbesque conficiunt eeleritSte mlrSbill, C, Rep., vi, 
15, 15 ; the stars complete their orbits with wonderful swiftness. 

Befits vlvere est honeste, id est cum virtute, vlvere, C, Fin., in. 8, 
29 ; to live happily is to live honestly, that is, virtuously. 
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2. Ablative of Quality. 

{Descriptive Ablative.) 

400. The Ablative of Quality has no Preposition, and al- 
ways takes an Adjective or an equivalent. 

Agfltilftus ttaturt fait humill, Nep., xvii. 8, 1 ; Agesildus was (a man) 
of low stature. 

Iita turpienlO paella nitf, Gat., 41, 3 ; that girl of yours with the 
ugly nose. 

Remarks. — 1. External and transient qualities are put by prefer- 
ence in the Ablative ; Measure, Number, Time, and Space are put in 
the Genitive only ; parts of the body in the Ablative only. Otherwise 
there is often no difference. 

2. Of unnatural productions cum may be used : Sgnua cum mills 
capite, L., xxxi. 12, 7 ; a lamb with a swine's head. 

3. Ablative of Means. 

401. The Means or Instrument is put in the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

The Agent or Doer is put in the Ablative with the 
Preposition ab (a). The Person Through Whom is put in 
the Accusative with per. 

Mnrt.Mmj L r^X" """* 

yr • * * "i 2 * * nttnti5, by a messenger. 

Xerxes was informed, ) m ' * , * 

J \ 3. per nfintium, by means of a messenger. 

Virgla caeiX tribunl ab lfigfitO sunt, L. y xxix. 18, 13 ; the tribunes 
were beaten with rods by the lieutenant. 

DlMite sanirl per quern didioistis amire, Ov., Rem. Am., 43 ; learn to 
be healed by means of (him by) whom you learned to love. 

Remarks. — 1. When the Instrument is personified and regarded as 
an Agent, or the Agent is regarded as an Instrument, the constructions 
are reversed ; when an adjective is used, the construction may be 
doubtful ; see 354, and 214, r. 2. 

So iaoent sub tistibus, C, Mil., 18, 47 ; they are cast by their own 
witnesses; or, they are cast, their own men being witnesses. 

2. A quality, when personified, has the construction of the person. 
So desert S mente, S sp& 

VObls animus ab IgnaviS atque sQoordiff eonruptui est, S., lug., 31, 2 ; 
you have had your soul{s) debauched by sloth and indifference. 
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(3) 4. Verbs of sacrificing have the Abl. of Means. 

QulnqnSginta* caprls sacrinofiverunt, L., xly. 16, 6 ; they sacrificed 
fifty she-goats. - 

(5) 6. Hltor. I stay myself; JttdB, confldS, I trust, rely on, have the- -— "/ 
Abl. DiffidO, I distrust, always has the Dat. in model prose. Conten- 
ts, satisfied, and fretns, supported, relying, have the Ablative. . /" 

8alUs omnium non veritSte solum sad etiam fSmfi nltitnr, Cf. C, #.-F., 
1. ii. 1, 2 ; the welfare of all rests not on truth alone, but also on repute. 

Omnfti mortal* dls rant fretl, Pl., Cos., 348 ; all mortals rely upon 
the gods. 

4. Ablative of Standard. AblatTvus MSnsurae. 

402. The Standard of Measure is put in the Ablative 
with verbs of Measurement and Judgment. 

HSgnOs nomine* virtate mBtlmur, nOn fortunfi, Nep., xviii. i, 1 ; we 
measure great men by worth, not by fortune. 

Souls hominfti nt aera tinnltu dignoscimus, Quint., xi. 3, 31 ; we dis- 
tinguish men by sound, as coppers by ring. 

Remark. — Ex with the Abl. is frequently found with these verbs ; 
so regularly with aestim&re, extttimare, spectfire, in the sense of judge, 
value. 

Sic est vulgus: ex verit&te panca, ex oplnione multa aestimat, C, 
Rosc.Com., 10, 29 ; this is the way of the rabble : they value few things 
by (the standard of) truth, many by (the standard of) opinion. 

403. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative. 

Sol multfs partibuB mSior est qnam terra universa, C, N.D., n. 36, 92 ; 
the sun is many parts (a great deal) larger than the whole earth. 

Perfer et obdllrfi: mnltO graviora tulistl, Ov., TV., v. 11, 7 ; bear to 
the end and be firm : you have borne much heavier burdens. 

Remark. — Especially to be noted is the use of the Abl. of Measure 
with ante, before, and post, after : - A 

Faucis ante difibus, panels diebns ante, a few days before, hrtiet X * <\J ' « s \ 

Panda post disbns, panels diehus post, a few days after, afterward. 

DuBbus annls pestquam Roma condita est, two years after Rome was 
founded. 

PaulO post TrOiam captam, a little while after the taking of Troy. 

The Ace. can also be employed : post paucOs annOs, after a few years ; 
ante pauoos annOs, a few years before ; and the ordinal as well as the 
cardinal numbers (but only when qnam follows) : two hundred years 
afterward) may be : 

Bucentls annls post or Ducentftrimo ann5 post, 
Post duoentos annos or Post dnoentftiimnm annum. 
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5. Ablative of Price. 

404. Definite Price is put in the Ablativ*/ 

Eriphyla aurO Yin vltam vfindidit, C, Inv., i. 50, 94 ; Eriphyle sold her 
husband's life for gold, 

Vlgintl talentts tlnam OrStionem Isocrates vfindidit, Plin., N.H., vu. 
31, 110 ; Isocrates sold one speech for twenty talents. 

Emit morte immorttlitfitem, Quint., ix. 3, 71 ; he purchased deathless- 
ness with death. 

Remark. — Mfitare, to exchange, is sometimes Give, sometimes Get ; 
sometimes Sell, sometimes Buy ; the latter in poetry and later prose. 

Nemo 1 nisi victor pace bellnm mtttfivit, S., C. t 58, 15 ; no one unless 
victorious (ever) exchanged war for peace. 

Xisera pax vel bellO bene mtltfitur, Cf. Tac, Ann., hi. 44, 10 ; a 
wretched peace is well exchanged even for war. 

6. Ablative with Verbs of Plenty and Want. 

405. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, 
take the Ablative. 

Democritns dlcitur oculis sfi prlvasse, C, Fin.,y. 29, 87 ; Democritus 
is said to have deprived himself of his eyes. 

Dens bonis omnibus explflvit mnndnm, Cf. C, Univ., 3, 9 ; God has 
filled the universe with all blessings. 

Capua fortissimorum virorum multittldine redundat, C, Pis., n, 25 ; 
Capua is full to overflowing with a multitude of gallant gentlemen. 

Remarks. — 1. EgeO and indigeo" also take the Genitive : 

Hftn tarn artis indigent quam labflris, C, Or. t 1. 34, 156 ; they are not 
so much in need of skill as of industry. So imnleri, V., A. t 1. 214. 

2. Adjectives of Plenty and Want take the Gen., but some of them 
follow the analogy of the verb. 

Aiellus onnstns aurO, C, Att. t 1. 16, 12 ; a donkey laden with gold. 

PolliciUs dives qnllibet esse potest, Ov., A.A., 1. 444 ; anybody can be 
rich in promises. 

406. Opus and usus take the Dative of the Person and the 
Ablative of the Thing. 

Opus may be used as a predicate with the thing wanted as a subject. 

Novo* eOnsiliO mini nunc opus est, Pl., P«., 601 ; a new device is what 
Tm needing now. 

Vlgintl iam fisnst ffliO argentl minis, Pl., Asin., 89 ; my son has ur- 
gent need of twenty silver minae. 
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Von opus est verbis sod fustibus, C, Pis., 30, 73 ; there is need not of 
words, but of cudgels. 

Quod non opus est asse caxum est, Cato (Sen., E.M., 94, 27) ; what 
you do not want (have no use for) is dear at a penny. 

S© with the Perfect Participle Passive. 

Quo^parfttO opus est, pars, Tee., And., 523 ; what must be got ready, 
get ready. 

VloInO conventost opus, Pl., Cos., 502 ; the neighbor must be called on. 

7. Ablative with Sundry Verbs. 

407. The Deponent Verbs utor, abutor, fruor, fangor, potior, 
and vescor, take the Ablative, 

Victoria" tLtl needs, L., xxu. 51, 4 ; how to make use of victory you 
know not 

dud Usque tandem abutere patientift nostrft, C, Cat., 1. 1, 1; how long, 
tell me, will you abuse our patience t 

Lux qui fruimur £ DeO nobis datur, Cf. C, Rose. Am., 45, 131 ; the 
light which we enjoy is given to us by God. 

Tunguntur officio, C, Cael., 9, 21 ; they acquit themselves of their 
duty. 

Tutius esse arbitrSbantur sine U10 vulnere vietdrU potlrl, Caes., B.O., 
in. 24, 2 ; they thought it safer to make themselves masters of (gain) the 
victory without any wound. 

Numidae laete veselbantur, S., lug., 89, 7 ; the Numidians made 
their regular food of milk (fed on milk). 

Remarks.— 1. Potior has occasionally the Genitive. 

2. On the Personal Gerundive of these verbs see 427, a. 5. 

3. tftor is a favorite word, and has a most varied translation : 

Vtl aliqud amloB, to avail one's self of (to enjoy) a man's friendship 
(to have a friend in him); fttl oonsUiO, to follow advice; fttl bond patre, 
to have the advantage of having a good father; Utl legibus, to obey the 
laws. See the Lexicons. 

D. ABLATIVE OF CAUSE. 

408. The Ablative of Cause is used without a preposition, 
chiefly with Verbs of Emotion. Ablatlvus Causae. 

In culpa" sunt qui officia deserunt molliti* animl, C, Fin., 1. 10, 83 ; 
they are to blame who shirk their duties from effeminacy of temper. 

Odirunt peeelre bonl virtutis amOre, H., Up., 1. 16, 52 ; the good hate 
to sin from love of virtue. 
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Dtiietb* dolere, correctiBne gaudftre oportet, C, £oeZ., 24, 90 ; one ought 
to be sorry for sin, to be glad of chastisement. 

Remakes. — 1. The moving cause is often expressed by a participle 
with the Abl., which usually precedes : adductus, led; firdfcu, fired; 
eommttui, stirred up; indtfitus, egged on; incensus, inflamed; impul- 
0111, driven on; mttue, moved, and many others ; amore, by love; IrS, 
by anger ; odiO, by hate ; metfi, by fear ; spfi, by hope, etc. Met* perter- 
ritae, sore frightened; vertonndiS dfterritus, abashed, etc. 

2. Instead of the simple Abl. prepositions are often used ; especially, 
dS and ex with the Abl. , or ob and propter with the Accusative. 

3. The preventing cause is expressed by prae, for: Prae gaudio* 
ubi dm needs, Ter., Heaut., 308 ; I know not where I am for joy. 

E. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

409, The so-called Ablative Absolute is an Ablative com- 
bined with a participle, and serves to modify the verbal 
predicate of a sentence. Instead of the participle, a predi- 
cative substantive, or adjective can be employed. 

410. The Ablative Absolute answers to the English so- 
called Nominative Absolute, but for purposes of style, it is 
often well to vary the translation. 

Xerxe regnant© (= cum Xerxes rflgnftret), Xerxes reigning. When 
Xerxes was reigning. In the reign of Xerxes. 

Xerxe victo" (= earn Xerxes victni esset), Xerxes defeated, being, hav- 
ing been, defeated. When Xerxes had been defeated. After the defeat 
of Xerxes. 

Xerxe rfige (= cum Xerxes rex esset), Xerxes [being] king. When 
Xerxes was king. 

Patre vlv5, while father is, was alive (in father's lifetime). 

yrbe expfLgnfttfi imperfttor rediit : 

Passive Form : The city [being] taken (after the city was taken), the 
general returned. 

Active Form : Having taken the city (after he had taken the city), 
the general returned. 

Abstract Form : After the taking of the city. After taking the city. 

Maxima* virtUtes iacfire omnes necesse est voluptftte dominante, C, 
Fin., n. 35, 117 ; all the great(est) virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, 
ip (d»WHEN) the pleasure (of the senses) is mistress. 

BOmfinl veteres regnfirl omnes volfibant Ubert&tie dnlcSdine nGndum ex- 
perts, L., 1. 17, 8 ; the old Romans all wished to have a king over them 
(because they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 
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Remarks. — 1. As the Latin language has no Pf. Part, active, except 
when the Deponent is thus used, the passive construction is far more 
common than in English : 

Iuvenes veste posits corpora oleO perttnxfirnnt, C, Tusc, 1. 47, 113 ; the 
youths, (having) laid aside their clothing, anointed their bodies with 
oil ; or, laid aside their clothing, and anointed their bodies with oil, 

(2) 3. As a rule, the Abl. Abs. can stand only when it is not identical 
with the subject, object, or dependent case of the verbal predicate. 
Manlius slew the Gaul and stripped him of his necklace is to be ren- 
dered : MSnlius oaesum Galium torque spolifivit. 

This rule is frequently violated, for the purpose either of emphasis or 
of stylistic effect. The shifted construction is clearer, more vigorous, 
more conversational. 

Neque ilium me vivB eorrompl sinam, Pl., B., 419 ; nor will I suffer 
him to de debauched while I am alive. 

The violation is most frequent when the dependent case is in the 
Genitive : 

Iugurtha frfitre mod* interfecto" regnum eins sceleris snl praedam fScit, 
S., lug., 14, 11 ; Jugurtha killed my brother, and (= after killing my 
brother) made his throne the booty of his crime. 

LOCATIVE. 

411. In the Singular of the First and Second Declensions, 
names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Locative 
of the Place Where. 

Pompeius hiem&re Dyrrhachil, ApoUOniae omnibusque oppidls constitu- 
erat, Caes., B.C., in. 5, 1 ; Pompey had determined to winter at Dyr- 
rhachium, Apollonia, and all the towns. 

Bhodl ego nOn fal, sed fal in Blthynifi, C, Plane., 34, 83 ; I was not 
at Rhodes, but I was in Bithynia. 

Remarks. — 1. Other Locative forms are, doml, at home (61, e. 2), 
huml, on the ground, belli, and mllitiae, in the combinations doml mfli- 
tiaeque, belli domlque, in peace and in war, at home and in the field ; 
rflrf, in the country (but rtlre meO, on my farm). So perhaps animl, at 
heart (374, r.). 

Parvl sunt forte arma nisi est consilium doml, C, Off., 1. 22, 76 ; of 
little value are arms abroad unless there is wisdom at home. 

IacSre huml, C, Cat., 1. 10, 26 ; to lie on the ground. 

2. Appositions are put in the Ablative, commonly within, and regu- 
larly follow when qualified by an attribute : 

Unites Albae oonstitfirunt in nrbe opportune, C, Ph., iv. 2, 6 ; the soL 
diers halted at Alba, a conveniently situated town. 
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Archill Antioohlae nltus ett celebrl quondam urbe, C, Arch., 3, 4 ; 
Archias was born at Antioch, once a populous city. 

When vrbe, city, oppidO, town, or Insuli, island, precedes, the prep- 
osition is always employed : 

In vrbe BomS, in the city (of) Rome. In oppidO Citio, in the town of 
Citium. In Insula* 8am0, in the island (of) Samos. 

3. DomI takes the possessive pronoun in the Genitive : 

DomI suao senox est martinis, C, N.D., ni. 32, 81 ; the old man died 
at his own house. 

Metnis nt moao doml cflrfitur dlligontor, Ter., Hec., 257 ; you fear 
that she will not be carefully nursed at my house. 

Also alienae domul (61, r. 2), C, Tusc., 1/22, 51 ; in a strange 
house; doml l lUus, C, Div. in Caec., 18, 58 ; in his house. 

But in domO PericU (65), Nbp., vii. 2, 1 ; in the household) of Pericles. 
In domO eastft, in a pure house. In domO, in the house (not, at home). 

PREPOSITIONS. 

412. The Prepositions serve to define more narrowly the 
ideas of place involved in the cases. 

The analogy of the local adverbs is followed by other 
adverbs, which are not so much prepositions as preposi- 
tional adverbs. 

The cases used with Prepositions are the Accusative and 
Ablative. The Accusative, as the case of the Direct 
Object, represents the relation whither f the Ablative 
represents the relations whence f and where t 

Prepositions derive their name from the fact that they are prefixed in composition. 
Many of the Latin Prepositions are not nsed in composition, and these may he caned 
improper Prepositions. The prefixes amb- (am- an-), dii (dD, por- (porr-, pol-), 
red- (re-), afid- (sB-), and v6- are sometimes called inseparable prepositions. 

413. Position of the Preposition.— The Preposition gen- 
erally precedes the case. 

Remarks. — 1. Cum always follows a personal pronoun, and may or 
may not follow a relative pronoun : mfcum, with me ; qutoum or cum 
quB, with whom. Dfi is not uncommonly placed after quo* and quft, 
rarely after quibus. 

Dissyllabic Prepositions are postponed more often. 

Tonus, as far as, and versus, -ward, always follow. 

2. When the substantive has an attribute the Preposition may come 
between : banc ob causam (C, Br. t 24, 94), for this reason. 

In poetry and later prose both Preposition and attribute are some- 
times postponed : metfl in mSgnd, L., ix. 37, 11; in great fear. 
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3. The Preposition may be separated from its case by a word or 
two : pott vflrO Bullae victoriam, but after Sulla* 8 victory; ad befits 
vlvendum, far living happily. 

414. Repetition and Omission of the Preposition. — With 
differont words, the Preposition is repeated, (a) when the 
Preposition is emphatic, or (b) when the individual words 
are to be distinguished ; as is the case after aut — ant, et — et, 
nee — nee, vel — vel, ndn modo — sed etiam, sed, nisi, quam, and 
in comparative clauses with ut. 

Otherwise it is omitted ; so always with que. 

Et ez urbe et ez agrli, C, Cat, 11. 10, 21; both from (the) city and 
from (the) country. 

DC honore ant dt dlgnitfite oontendimus, C, Tusc., in. 21, 50 ; we are 
striving about office, or about position. 

Remarks. — 1. When a relative follows in the same construction as 
its antecedent, the Preposition is usually omitted. 

Gimftn incidit In eandem invidiam (in) quam pater snug, Nep., v. 3, 1 ; 
Cimon fell into the same disrepute into which his father had fallen. 

(2, 3) 4. Two Prepositions are rarely used with the same word. Either 
the word is repeated, a form of is used, or one Prep, turned into an 
adverb : 

FrO Sclpione et adversnf SoIpiOnem, L., xxix. 19, 10 ; for and against 
Scipio. Ante pflgnam et post earn, before and after the battle. Et in 
oorpore et eztrft, C, Fin., 11. 21, 68 ; both in the body and outside. 

I. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative. 

416. The Prepositions construed with the Accusative are : 

Ad, adversus, ante, apud, circft, circum, circiter, cis, citrft, 

contra, ergft, extra, infrft, inter, intra, iuxta, ob, penes, per, 

(pdne) post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, 

ultra, aequo, versus, 

1. Ad. Of Motion Whither, to, up to. Of Direction, towards. Of 
Respect, for, with regard to. Of Manner, after, according to. Of 
Place, at. Of Time, at. With Numerals, about. Of Purpose, for, 

2. Adversus (-um), [i.e., turned to]. Towards, over against, against. 

3. Ante [i.e., over against, facing]. Of Place Where, before. Of 
Time, before ; the most frequent use. 

4. Apud is used chiefly of Persons. At the house of (characteristic 
locality). In the presence of. In the writings of. In the view of. 
Of Place, at, in (= in). In phrases like apod at esse, to be in one's senses. 
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5. Circfi, drcum. Around. Ciroum is exclusively local. CSroC also 
means about, of Time or Number. 

6. Circiter. Usually of Time, about, especially with numerals. 

7. Git, citrfi, of Place, this side, short of. Citrfi, of Time, within, 
this side of. Without {stopping short of). 

(8) 9. Contrfi. Opposite to, over against, opposed to, against. 

10. ErgS. Opposite, towards. Usually of friendly disposition ; 
rarely of Place. 

11. Eztrfi. Without, outside of, beside. 

12. Infrfi. Beneath, lower down; of Space, Rank, or Grade. 

13. Inter. Between; of Place Where, rarely of Place Whither. 
Of Time, during. 

14. Intrfi. Within. Of Place and Time. 

15. Iuxtfi [i.e., adjoining]. Hard by, near, next to. Usually of 
Place. 

16. Ob [i.e., over against, opposite to]. Rarely of Place, right before. 
Usually of Cause, for. 

17. Penes. With = in the hands of; usually of Persons. 

18. Per. Of Space, through; of Time, during ; of Cause, owing to; 
of Instrument, by (both persons and things) ; of Manner, by, in. It 
is also used in oaths, by. 

19. POne. Behind, only of Place, and rare. 

20. Poit. Of Place, behind; rare. Of Time, after. Of Rank, sub- 
ordinate to. 

21. Praeter. Of Place, in front of, on before, past. Also, except ; 
contrary to. Of Rank, beyond. 

22. Prope. Usually of Place, near. Propins and proxinms also occur 
occasionally as prepositions. 

23. Propter. Of Place, near. Of Cause, on account of. 

24. Secundum [i.e., following]. Of Time, immediately after. Of 
Series, next to. Of Reference, according to. 

25. Suprff. Of Place, above, beyond. Of Grade, above. 

26. Trans. On the other side, beyond, across; only of Place. 

27. UltrS. Of Space and Measure, on that side, beyond. 

(28) 29. Versus, -ward. Usually with names of Towns, and small 
Islands ; otherwise with the prepositions ad or in. 

II. Prepositions Construed with the Ablative. 

417. Prepositions construed with the Ablative are a (ab, 
aba), coram, cum, de, e (ex), prae, pro, sine, tonus. 

1. A (ab, aba). Of Place Whence, from; so in phrases, fi tergO, from 
(on) the rear, fi oanite, etc. Of Cause, from. Of Agent, by. Of Re- 
mote Origin, from. Of Time, from. 
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Note.— The form before vowels and h te always ab ; before consonants usually fi, 
though ab is not uncommon before consonants other than the labials b, f, p, V, and is 
frequent before 1, n, r, 8, and i ( j) ; abs is found only before t«. 

(2) 3. COram. Face to face with, in tlie presence of. 

4. Cum. With ; of Accompaniment in the widest sense. 

5. De\ Of Place, down from, and then from ; especially with com- 
pounds of dfl and ex. Of Source, from. Of Origin. Of Object, con- 
cerning. Of the Whole from which a part is taken. 

6. £ (ex). Of Place, out of, from. Of Time, from. Of Origin, 
from. Of Reference, according to. 

Note.— £ is used before consonants only, ex before both vowels and consonants. 

(7) 8. Palam, in the sense of oOram, in the presence of is very rare. 

9. Prae. Of Place, in front of. Of the Preventive Cause, for. Of 
Comparison, in comparison with. 

10. Pro. Of Place, before; rare and in phrases. In behalf of. 
Instead of. In proportion to. 

(11, 12) 13. Sine, without 9 is opposed to cum. 

14. Tonus, to the extent of. Of Space (actual and transferred), as 
far as. It is regularly put after its case. 



HI. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative 
and Ablative. 

418. Prepositions construed with the Accusative and Ab- 
lative are in, sub, snbter, super. 

1. In. (a) With Accusative : Of Place, into, into the midst of. Of 
Disposition and Direction, towards. Of Time, into, for. Of Purpose 
or Destination, for. Of Manner, in, after. With Distributives, to, 
among. 

(b) With Ablative : Of Place, in, on. Of Time, within. Of Refer- 
ence, in the case of in regard to, in the matter of. Of Condition, in. 

2. Sub. (a) With Accusative : Of Place Whither, under. Of Time 
Approaching, about; just Past, immediately after. Of Condition, 
under. 

(b) With Ablative : Of Place Where, under. Of Time When, about. 
Of Position, under. Of Condition, under. 

3. Subter, under, (a) With Accusative ; rare, and locally equal to 
sub. 

(b) With the Ablative ; more rare and almost wholly poetical. 

4. Super, (a) Usually of Place, over, above. Post-classical. 
(b) With the Ablative : Of Space, above. Of Time, during. 
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INFINITIVE. 
The Infinitive as a Substantive. 

419. The Infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 
It corresponds to the English Infinitive and to the English 
verbal substantive in -t ng : 

Am&re, to love ; the loving. 

The Infinitive differs from a verbal substantive in that it may take 
an adverb and has voice and the construction of the verb : 

Amlre, to love ; valdt amfre, to love hugely ; amirl, to be loved ; amire 
aliqnem, to love a man; nooere alioui, to hurt a man. 

420. The Subject of the Infinitive, expressed or unex- 
pressed, is in the Accusative Case, and the Predicate of 
that Subject is, of course, in the Accusative Case. 

Begem esse, to be king. Bonnm esse, to be good. 

Quid stulttas quam aliqnem sibl piacere 1 Sen., E.M., 74, 17 ; what is 
more foolish thorn for a man to be pleased with himself t 

So in the paradigm of the verb : 
AntKtttrum esse, to be about to love. 

421. The Infinitive, as a substantive, is used regularly in 
two cases only— Nominative and Accusative. The other 
cases are supplied by the Gerund and the Supine. 

Remarks. — 1. The Inf. is occasionally used to express Design, par- 
ticularly in the poets, never in good prose. 

Semper in Oceanum mittit mfl quaerere gemma*, Prop., h. 16, 17 ; she 
is always sending me to the Ocean to look for pearls. 

2. Similarly after some adjectives of capability \ ability, necessity, 
etc., especially in the poets, where model prose requires Sup. in -tft or 
a Final clause. 

The Infinitive as a Subject. 

422. The Infinitive, as a Subject, is treated as a neuter 
substantive. 

Incipere multo" est quam inpetrire faciUus, Pl., Poen. 9 974 ; beginning 
is much easier {work) than winning. 

Hon tarn turpe fait vine! quam oontendisse decorum est, Ov., M. t ix. 6 ; 
'twas not so much dishonor to be beaten, as 'Us an honor to have 
struggled. 
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The Infinitive as an Object. 

423. 1. The Infinitive is used as the Object of Auxiliary 
Verbs. 

2. Such verbs denote Will, Power, Duty, Habit, Inclination, Re- 
solve, Continuance, End, and the like, with their opposites. 

• 

fimorl cupiS, Ter., Eeauf., 971 ; I want to die. 

Sed precor ut possim tfitius esse miser, Ov., Tr., v. 2, 78 ; but I pray 
that I may be more safely wretched, 

Vineere sets, Hannibal ; victOrifi Utl nesdS, L., xxn. 51 ; how to win vic- 
tory, you know, Hannibal; how to make use of victory, you know not. 

Qui mentfrl solet, pfiierSre oonsuevit, C, Rose. Com., 16, 46 ; he who is 
wont to lie is accustomed to swear falsely, 

Vulnera quae fecit delrait ipse patl, Ov., Am., 11. 3, 4 ; the wounds he 
gave he should himself have suffered. 

Miser Catulle, dSsinffs ineptlre, Cat., vm. 1 ; poor, poor Catullus, 
prithee cease to play the fool. 

So habeO, I have (it in my power). 

Tantnm habeO pollicerl mS tibi cumulate* satisfacturum, C, Fam., 1. 5A, 
3 ; so much I can promise, that I will give you abundant satisfaction. 

Remarks. — (1, 2)fe. Notice that coepl, / have beaun, and dSsinQ, I L 
cease, are used in Pi. pass, with passive Infinitives. ; 

Bell5 AtaeniensSs undique preml sunt coeptl, Nep., xiii. 3, 1 ; the 
Athenians began to feel the pressure of war on (from) all sides. 

Yeteres Mtiones leg! sunt desitae, C, Br,, 32, 123 ; the old speeches 
have ceased to be read. 

When the passives are really reflexives or neuter, the active forms 
may be used. 

/ 4. Verbs of Will and Desire take nt as well as the Infinitive. So 
regularly optO, I choose, in classical prose. See 546. 

5. Verbs which denote Hope, Promise, and Threat take the same ' 
tenses as verbs of Saying and Thinking (530). 

Subrupturum pallam prOmlsit tibf, Pl., Asin., 930 ; he promised to 
steal the mantle from you. 

But they are also treated occasionally as in English. 

6. DoceO, I teach, tabeO, Ibid, veto, I forbid, sinQ, I let, take the Inf. 
as a Second Accusative (339) : 

Dionfsius tondere Alias snSs docuit, C, Tusc., v. 20, 58 ; Dionysius 
taught his daughters to shave (taught them shaving). 

Ipse inbet mortis t$ meminisse dens, Mart., ii. 59 ; a god himself bids 
you remember (376) death. 

Vltae summa brevis spem nOs vetat inehofire longam, H., 0., 1. 4, 15 ; 
life's brief sun forbids us open (a) long (account with) hope. 
13 * ■ 
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Hen sints Medds equitare inultto, H., 0., i. 2, 51 ; nor let the Median 
ride and ride unpunished. 

The Infinitive as a Predicate. 

424. The Infinitive, as a verbal substantive, may be used 
as a Predicate after the copula ease, to be, and the like. 

DoctO hominl et SrudltO vivere est cogitfre, C, Tusc., v. 38, 111 ; to a 
learned and cultivated man to live is to think, living is thinking. 

GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

425. The other cases of the Infinitive are supplied by the 
Gerund. With Prepositions, the Gerund, and not the In- 
finitive, is employed. 

N. Legere difficile est, reading (to read) is hard to do. 
G. Are legendl, the art of reading. 

Puer BtndiOsus est legendl, the boy is zealous of reading. 
D. Puer operam dat legends, the boy devotes himself to reading. 
Ac. Puer onpit legere, the boy is desirous to read. 

Puer propfinsua est ad legenduxn, the boy has a bent toward reading. 
Ab. Puer dlscit legends, the boy learns by reading. 

Remark. — The Infinitive is sometimes quoted : 
Multum interest inter "dare" et "aoeipere," Sen., Ben. t 5, 10 ; there 
is a vast difference between " Give " and " Receive" \ 

426. The Gerund, like the Infinitive, takes the same case 
as the verb. 

Homines ad deos nulls r6 propius aceedunt, quam saltltem hominibus 
dandO, C, Lig., 12, 38 ; men draw nearer to the gods by nothing so 
much as by bringing deliverance to their fellow-men. 

427. Gerundive for Gerund. — Instead of the Gerund, 
with an Accusative Object, the object is generally put in 
the case of the Gerund, with the Gerundive as an Attribute. 

G. PlScandl Del, of appeasing God. 
D. PlScandO DeO, for appeasing God. 
Ab. PlficandO DeO, by appeasing God. 
In model prose this construction is invariably employed with Prep- 
ositions. 

Ad plficandos Deft, for appeasing the gods (C, Cat, in. 8, 20). 
In plfioandls Dils, in appeasing the gods. 
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Remarks. — (1, 2) 3. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are not at- 
tracted : aliquid faciendl ratio, C, Inv., 1. 25, 36 ; method of doing some- 
thing. 

But when the neuter adjective has become a substantive (204, R. 2), 
the Gerundive form may be used : cupiditfis vBrl videndl, C, Fin., 11. 
14, 46 ; the desire of seeing the truth. 

4. The Gerundive with personal construction can be formed only 
from Transitive Verbs, like other passives (217). Hence the impersonal 
form must be used for all verbs that do not take the Accusative. 

Ad non pfirendum senfitnl, L., xlii. 9 ; for not obeying the senate. 

5. Note as an exception to the foregoing rule that the Gerundives 
from tltor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor (407), have the personal construc- 
tion, but usually only in the oblique cases. 

Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

428. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after substantives and adjectives which require a 
complement. 

Sapientia an vlvendl putanda est, C, Fin., 1. 13, 42 ; philosophy is to 
be considered the art of living, 

Trtote est nOmen ipeum carendl, C, Tusc, 1. 36, 87 ; dismal is the mere 
word " carere " {go without). 

Kon est plficandl spes mihi nulla Del, Ov., Tr., v. 8, 22 ; I am not 
without hope of appeasing God. 

IgnOrant joupidl maledlcendl plus invidiam quam convXcinm posse, Quint., 
vi. 2, 16 ; those who are eager to abuse know not that envy has more 
power than billingsgate* 

Neuter sul prOtegendl corporis memor (erat), L. , 11. 6, 9 ; neither thought 
of shielding his own body. 

Remarks. — 1. As mel, tul, sul, nostrl, vestrl, are neuter singulars, 
from meum, my being, tuum, thy being, suum, one's being, etc., the Ger- 
undive is put in the same form : cdnservandl sul, of preserving them- 
selves ; vestrl adhortandl, of exhorting you ; and no regard is had to 
number or gender. 

COpia plficandl sit modo parva tul, Ov., Her. 20, 74 ; let (me) only have 
a slight chance of trying to appease you (feminine). 

2. The Gen. of the Gerund and Gerundive is used very commonly 
with causa, less often with grfitifi, and rarely with (antiquated) ergO, on 
account of to express Design : Bissimulandl. causfi in senfitnm vSnit, S., 
C, 31, 52 ; he came into the senate for the purpose of dissimulation. 

With many substantives and adjectives the Infinitive is also allow- 
able (422). Sometimes there is a difference in meaning ; thus tempos 
with Gerund, the proper time (season),. with Inf. high time. 
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Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

,. 429. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after words that denote Fitness and Function. 
The more common construction is ad with the Accusative. 

Lignum aridum materia est idftnea elidendls Ignibus, Cf. Sen., N.Q., 
11. 22, 1 ; dry wood is a fit substance for striking fire {drawing out 
sparks). 

So particularly after esse : 8olvend0 elvit&tes non erant, Cf. C, Fam. f 
in. 8, 2 ; the communities were not (the people) to pay, (ready to pay, 
solvent). Soit s6 esse onerl ferendO, Sen., E. M., 71, 26 ; he knows that 
he is (man enough) to bear the burden* 

SimUarlyoomitia decemviri! o*eaiidIi,C., Leg.Agr., 2, 8; assemblies for 
creating decemvirs. 

Accusative of the Gerundive. 

430. The Accusative of the Gerundive is used after such 
verbs as Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, Letting, 
Contracting, and Undertaking. 

DIvitI hominl id aurum servandum dealt, Pl., B. t 338 ; he gave that 
gold to a rich man to keep. 

ConOn murCs reddendo* curat, Nep., ix. 4, 5 ; Conon has the walls 
rebuilt. 

Patriam dlripiendam rellquimus, C, Fam. t xvi. 12, 1 ; we have left 
our country to be plundered. 

Carvilius aedem fadendam locavit, L., x. 46, 14; Carvilius let the (con- 
tract of) building the temple. 

The passive form has the Nominative : 

DemStrius ad patrem reducendus legttts datui est, L., xxxvi. 35, 13 ; 
Demetrius was given to the envoys to be taken back to his father. 

Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

431. The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used 
as the Ablative of Means and Cause, seldom as the Ablative 
of Manner or Circumstance. 

Unus homO nflbls eunctando* restituit rem, Ennius (C, Cat.M., 4, 10) ; 
one man by lingering raised our cause again. 

Plausum meo* nomine redtandO dederunt, Cf C, Att. t rv. 1, 6 ; they 
clapped when my name was read. 



A 
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Prepositions with the Gerund and Gerundive. 

432. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive fol- 
lows the preposition ad, seldom ante, circa, ergft, in, inter, 
ob, propter, and super. "See 427. 

TOla r6s tantnm ad dlcendum prQfidt quantum aerlptiB, C, Br., 24, 92; 
nothing is so profitable for speaking as is writing. 

Inter spoliandnm corptu hoatia exspIrSvit, Cf. L., n. 20, 9 ; while in 
the act of stripping the body of the enemy he gave up the ghost. 

433. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes 
the prepositions ab, de, ex, often in, but seldom cum, pro, 
and super. 

Iibrl dS contemnend* glOrift, C, Tusc., 1. 15, 34 ; books on the con- 
tempt of glory. 

Ex dlaoendB eapiunt voluptfitem, Cf. G, Fin., v. 18, 48 ; they receive 
pleasure from learning. 

BrtLtna in lfberandft patrifi (= dnm Uberat) eat interfeotna, C, Cat. If., 
20, 75 ; Brutus was slain in the effort to free his country. 

iU 

SUPINE. 



434. The Supine is a verbal substantive, which appears 
only in the Accusative and Ablative cases. 

The Accusative Supine. 

435. The Supine in -turn is used chiefly after verbs of 
Motion, to express Design. 

Galliaa lfgftl ad Caeaaram grfttulfttnm oonvflnfirunt, Caes., B.C., 1. 30, 
1 ; the commissioners of Gaul waited on Caesar to congratulate him. 

Spsetltnm veniunt ; veniunt apaetentnr ut ipaae, Ov., A. A., 1. 99 ; they 
come to see the show ; they come to be themselves a show. 

Galll cum sole ennt onbitnm, Pun., N.H., x. 24, 46 ; cocks go to roost 
with the sun (at sunset). 

Remark. — The Fut. Inf. passive is actually made up of the passive 
Inf. of Ira, to go, Iri {that a movement is made, from Itur; 208, 2), and 
the Supine : 

Burner venit datum in gladifitOres, Tee., Hec, 39 ; the rumor comes 
that gladiators {gladiatorial shows) are going to be given. 

The consciousness of this is lost, as is shown by the Nom. (528). 

Bena damnfitum Iri yidtbfitur, Quint., ix. 2, 88 ; the accused seemed 
to be about to be condemned. 
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The Ablative Supine. 

436. The Supine in -tu is used chiefly withAdjectives, as 
the Ablative of Respect (397). It never takes an object. 

Mlrfbtte diet*, wonderful (in the telling) to tell, vlrt, to behold. /f 

Id dietfi quam re* ftdlius est, L., xxxi. 38, 4 ; that is easier in the 
saying than in the fact (easier said than done). 

PARTICIPLE. u 

437. The Participle may be used as a substantive, but 
even then generally retains something of its verbal nature. 

ffihil art magnum somniantl, C, Div., 11. 68, 141 ; nothing is great 
to a dreamer (to a man, when he is dreaming). 

Bftgia r6s est sueenrrere lfipsls, Ov., Pont., 11. 9, 11 ; it is a kingly 
thing (to run to catch those who have slipped), to succor the fallen. 

Remark. — The Attribute of the Participle, employed as a sub- 
stantive, is generally in the adverbial form : recto facta, right actions ; 
faotte* dictum, a witty remark. 

438. The Participle, as an adjective, often modifies its 
verbal nature, so as to be characteristic, or descriptive. 

Epamlnondas erat temporibns sapienter fltins, Nep., xv. 3, 1 ; Epa- 
minondas was a man who made (to make) wise use of opportunities 
(= is qui tLteretur). 

Senocttls est operOsa et semper agios aliquid, Cf C, Cat.M., 8, 26 ; 
old age is busy, and always doing something. 

Remarks. — 1. Especial attention is called to the parallelism of the 
participle or adjective with the relative and Subjunctive : 

Munera nOn ad delicias muliebres quaeslta nee qnibns nova nupta c5mfi- 
tnr, Tac, Germ., 18 ; gifts not sought out for woman's fancies, nor 
those by which a bride adorns herself. 

2. The Fut. Part is used after verbs of motion to express Design ; 
but this is rare in model prose; see 670, 3. 

ADVERB. 

439. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, 
also sometimes substantives, when they express or imply 
verbal or adjective relations. 

Male vlvit, he lives ill; bene est, it is well; 
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fere omnfls, almost all ; admodnm adnlfteflns, a mere youth ; 

nimis saepe, too often; lStS rfiz (V., A., 1. 21), wide-ruling ; 

big cOnsul, twice consul; dno simnl bella, two simultaneous wars. 

440. Position of the Adverb. — Adverbs are commonly put 
immediately before the words they qualify. 

They occasionally follow the verb. 

InififltS facit, he acts unjustly. Admodnm pnlcher, handsome to a de- 
gree, very handsome. ValdS dlligenter, very carefully. 

Rbmaek.— Exceptions occur chiefly in rhetorical passages, in which 
great stress is laid on the adverb, or in poetry : 

Iram bene Ennius initium dixit Insfiniae, C, Tusc, it. 23, 52 ; well 
did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. 

Vfcrit dnm vfirit bene, Tee., .flee, 461 ; he lived while he lived (and 
lived) well. 

Negative Adverbs. 

•1 

441. There are two original negatives in Latin, ne and 

hand (haut, han). From ne is derived non. 

442. Won (the absolute not) is the regular Negative of 
the Indicative and of the Potential Subjunctive. 

Quern amat, amat; quern nOn amat, nOn amat, Petr., 37 ; whom she 
likes, she likes ; whom she does not like, she does not like. 
KOn ansim, 1 should not venture. 

Remarks. — 1. Hon, as the emphatic, specific negative, may negative 
anything. (See 270, r. 1.) 

2. NOn is the rule in antitheses : NOn est vlvere sed valere vita, Mart. , 
vi. 70, 15 ; not living, out being well, is life. 

443. Hand is the negative of the single word, and in 
model prose is not common, being used chiefly with adjec- 
tives and adverbs : hand quisquam, not any ; hand magnus, 
not great; hand male, not badly. 

444. 1. Me is the Negative of the Imperative and of the 
Optative Subjunctive. 

Ttl nS cede malls, V., A., vi. 95 ; yield not thou to misfortunes. 
NS transierls HibSrum, L., xxi. 44, 6 ; do not cross the Ebro. 
NS vlvam, si sciO, C, Att., iv. 16, 8 ; may I cease to live (strike me 
dead), if I know. 
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2. V* is continued by hSyb or neu. 

Yft illam Yendis, neu ml perdis hominam amantem, Pl., Ps., 322 ; don't 
sell her, and don't ruin me, a fellow in love. 

445. Subdivision of the Negative. — A negative may be 
subdivided by neque — neque, as well as by ant — ant, or 
strengthened by n6 — qnidem, not even. 

Yfhil nmqnam neque Insolent neque glflriotum ex On TImoleontis pr6- 
otttit, Nbp., xi. 4, 2 ; nothing insolent or boastful ever came out of the 
mouth of Timoleon. 

CQnidAmm nemo ant latuit ant ftgit, L., xxit. 5, 14 ; of the accom- 
plices no one either hid or fled. 

Vumquam Befpionem n* minimi qnidem rt ofltadl, C, Lael., 27, 103 ; 
I never wounded Scipio's feelings, no, not even in the slightest matter. 

" I will give no thousand crowns, neither.'"— Soaks., As You Like R, 1. i, 78. 

446. Negative Combinations. — In English, we say either 
no one ever, or, never any one ; nothing ever, or, never any- 
thing ; in Latin, the former turn is invariably used : nftmO 
umquam, no one ever. 

Verres nihil umquam fecit line aliquft quaestu, C, Verr., v. 5, 11 ; Ver- 
res never did anything without some profit or other. 

Remark. — No one yet is nondum qniaqnam ; no more, no longer, is 
iainnQn. 

447. Negd (I say no, I deny) is commonly used instead of 
died nfln, I say — not. 

Vel al vel negft, Accius, 125 (r.) ; say yes or say no I 
Astern set« datfbrum negat, C, Quinct., 5, 19 ; he says that he will 
not give a copper. 

448. Position of the Negative. — The Negative usually 
stands immediately before the Predicate, but may be placed 
before any emphatic word or combination of words. 

Y8 — qnidem, not even, bestrides the emphatic word or group. 

Potes nQn revertl, Sex., KM., 49, 10 ; possibly you may not return 
(nOn potes revertl, you cannot possibly return). 

Saepe virl mUunt ; tenerae nQn saepe pueUae, Ov., A. A., m. 31 ; often 
do men deceive ; soft-hearted maidens not often. 

Hon omuls aetfs, Lyde, lfidQ convenit, Pl., 2?., 129 ; not every age, 
(good) Lydus (Play fair), sorts with play. 

He" obsidibnt qnidem datls pScem redimere potuSrunt, Cf. Caes., E.G., 
1. 37, 2 ; they could not buy back peace, even by giving hostages. 
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449. Two negatives in the same sentence destroy one 
another, and make an affirmative, but see 445 : 
KOn negO, I do not deny (I admit). 
Remarks. — 1. HBn possum nGn, I cannot but {I must) : 
Qui mortem in malls posit non potest earn nOn timfire, C, Fin., m. 8, 
29 ; he who classes death among misfortunes cannot but (must) fear it. 

(2, 3) 4. Of especial importance is the position of the Negative in the 
following combinations : 

Indefinite Affirmative. General Affirmative. 

nonnihil, somewhat; nihil non, everything; 

nonnemS, some one, some ; nfimSnOn, everybody; 

nOnntllll, some people; nUlll n6n, all; 



nOnnumqnam, sometimes; numquam nOn, 

nOnnfisquam, somewhere; nfisqnam nOn, everywhere. 

In ipsff curia" nQnnemS hostis est, C, Mur. t 39, 84 ; in the senate-house 
itself there are enemies (nfimft nOn hostis est, everybody is an enemy). 

Hon est placandi spfis mini ntUla Del, Ov., TV., v. 8, 22 (428) ; I have 
some hope of appeasing God (nulla spGs non est, I have every hope). 

HfimS non didioisse mfivnlt qnam dlseere, Quint., iu. i, 6 ; everybody 
prefers having learned to learning. 

INCOMPLETE SENTENCE. 
S Interrogative Sentences. 

/ 450. An interrogative sentence is necessarily incomplete. 
It is completed by the answer. 

451. A question may relate : 

(a) To the verb : Predicate Question : 
Ylvitne pater t Pl., Copt., 282 ; is my father alive t 

(b) To some other part of the sentence, such as Subject, 
Object, Adjective, Adverb : Nominal Question. 

Quia est 1 Who is it f Quid ais 1 What do you say ? Qui hie mOs 1 
What sort of way is this f COr non diseedis t Why do you not depart t 
For a list of Interrogative Pronouns see 104. 

452. 1. Interrogative sentences aire divided into simple 
and compound (disjunctive). Am I? (simple) ; Am I, or 
am I not f (disjunctive). 

2. Interrogative sentences are further divided into direct 
and indirect, or independent and dependent. Am It (di- 
rect) ; He asks whether I am (indirect). 
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DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 

453. Direct simple questions sometimes have no inter- 
rogative sign. Such questions are chiefly passionate in 
their character, and serve to express Astonishment, Blame, 
Disgust. 

InftUx est Fabriciui quod rfii srnun fbditt Sen., Died., i. 3, 6 ; Fabri- 
cius is unhappy because he digs his own field f (Impossible !) 

Hem, inquit, linguam vli meam praeclfidere t Phaedr., i. 23, 5 ; Ho ! 
ho I quoth he, you wish to shut my mouth, you do f (You shall not.) 

Tnun parasftum nOn noviitH Pl., Men., 505 ; you dont know your 
own parasite f (Strange !) 

454. Interrogative Particles. — TSe (enclitic) is always 
appended to the emphatic word, and generally serves to 
denote a question, without indicating the expectation of 
the speaker. 

This emphatic word usually begins the sentence. 

Omnisne pocfinia dissolftta est? C, Verr., in. 77, 180 ; is all the 
money paid out f (Estne omnia peoHnia dissolftta 1 is all the money 
paid out f) 

455. Nonne expects the answer Yes. 

HGnne meministlt C, Fin., 11. 3, 10 ; do you not remember f 
NOnne is generosisshnus qui optinras Y Quint., v. ii, 4 ; is he not the 
truest gentleman who is the best man f 

So the other negatives with -ne : nBmOne, nihilne, and the like. , 

458. Mum expects the answer No. 

Humquis est hie alius praetor me atque ft 1 Kem5 est, Pl., Tr., 69 ; is 
anybody here besides you and me f No. 

457. 1. An (or) belongs properly to the second part of a 
disjunctive question. 

Sometimes, however, the first part of the disjunctive question is left 
out. The second alternative with an (or, then) serves to indicate Re- 
monstrance, Expostulation, Surprise, or Irony. 

KOn manum abstines 1 An tibi iam mavis cerebrum dispergam hie 1 
Tee., Ad., 781; are you not going to keep your hands off f Or would 
you rather have me scatter your brains over the place now f 

An nesols longffs regions esse mantis 1 Ov., Her., 16, 166 ; (my hus- 
band keeps guard, though absent. Is it not so ?) or perhaps you do not 
know (you do not know, then) that kings have long hands (arms). 
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2. Especially to be noted, in connection with an, are the phrases, 
nesciOan, hand sdQ an, I do not know but; dubitQ an, I doubt, I doubt 
but = I am inclined to think. 

Hand sd5 an ita sit, C, Tusc., n. 17, 41 ; I do not know but it is so. 

DubitO an ThrasybtUum prlmxun omnium pOnam, Nep., viii. i, 1 ; I 
doubt but I should (= I am inclined to think I should) put Thrasybulus 
first of all. 

DIRECT DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 

458. Direct Disjunctive Questions have the following 
forms : <. 

First Clause. Second and Subsequent Clauses. 
ntrum, whether ; an (anne), or 
-ne, an, 
an (anne). 

TJtrum nescls qnam alte* ascenderis, an pro nihilO id putffs 1 C, Farn., 
x. 26, 3 ; are you not aware how high you have mounted, or do you 
count that as nothing f 

YQsne Domitium an v6s Domitius deserait? Caes., B.C., 11. 32, 8 ; 
have you deserted Domitius, or has Domitius deserted you f 

Eloquar an sileamt V., A., in. 39 ; shall I speak, or hold my peace f 

459. In direct questions, or not is annon, rarely necne; 
in indirect, necne, rarely annon. 

Isne est quern qnaerO, annon! Ter., Ph., 852 ; is that the man lam 
looking for, or not f 

Sitque memor nostrl necne, referte mini, Ov., Tr., iv. 3, 10 ; bring me 
back (word) whether she thinks of us or no. 

INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

460. Indirect questions have the same particles as the 
direct, with the following modifications. 

1 . Simple Questions. 

(a) Mum loses its negative force, and becomes simply 
whether. 

Specultof ittesfirant nnm sollieitfitl animl sooiOrum essent, L., xlii. 19, 
8 ; they ordered them to spy out whether the allies had been tampered 
with. 
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(J) Si, if, is used for whether, chiefly after verbs and sen- 
tences implying trial. Compare si (261). 

Temptttta res est il prXmO impetfl eapt Ardea posset, L., i. 57, 2 ; an 

attempt was made (in case, in hopes that, to see) if Ardea could be 
taken by a dash, 

2. Disjunctive Questions. 

In addition to the forms for Direct Questions (458), a form with -ne 
in the second clause only is sometimes found in the Indirect Question. 

Tarquinius PrlscI Tarquinil regis Alius nepOsne faerit parum liquet, L., 
1. 46, 4 ; whether Tarquin was the son or grandson of King Tarquin 
the Elder does not appear. 

SUMMARY OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 

481. Direct. 

Is the last syllable short or long f Cf. C, Or., 64, 217. 

Fostrema syllaba utrum brevis est an longa ? 
brevisne est an longa 1 

Indirect. 

In a verse it makes no difference whether the last syllable be short or 
long : 

■ utrum postrema syllaba brevif sit an longa. 
postrema syllaba brevisne sit an longa. 
postrema syllaba brevis an longa sit (Cicero). 
postrema syllaba brevis sit longane. 



In versfl nihil retert 



MOODS IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
1. In Direct Questions. 

462. The Mood of the question is determined by the Mood 
of the answer. 

463. Indicative questions expect an Indicative answer, 
when the question is genuine. 

A. Quis homti est 1 B. Ego sum, Ter., And., 965 ; who is that f It is I 
A. VIvitne pater 1 B. Ylvum Uquimus, Pl., Gapt, 282 ; is his father 
living f We left him alive. 
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484. Indicative questions anticipate an Indicative answer 
in the negative when the question is rhetorical and no 
answer is expected. 

Quia nOn panpertfitem extimescit t C, Tusc., v. 31, 89 ; who does not 
dread poverty f 

^TVi^ 485. Subjunctive questions which expect Imperative an- 
swers are put chiefly in the First Person, when the ques- 
tion is deliberative. 
x 
A. Abeam 1 B. Abl, Pl., Merc, 749 ; shall I go away f Go. 

Utrnm snperbiam prius commemorem an orfLdelitittem 1 C, Verr., 1. 
47, 122 ; shall I mention the insolence first or the cruelty f 

Remark. — So in the representative of the First Person in dependent 
discourse (265). 

'. ^ 466. Subjunctive questions anticipate a Potential answer 
in the negative, when the question is rhetorical. 

Quia hoc crfidatl who would believe this f [No one.] 
Quid faceret alind 1 what else was he to do f [Nothing.] 
Quia dnbitet qufn in virttlte dlvitiae Bint % C, Parad., vi. 2, 48 ; who 
can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue f [No one.] 

Remark. — On the Exclamatory Question see 534, 558. 

2. In Indirect Questions. 
467. The Dependent Interrogative is always in the Sub- 
junctive. 

The Subjunctive may represent the Indicative. 

Considerfibimns quid fScerit (Indie, ftcit), quid faciat (Indie, facit), quid 
factttras sit (Indie, faciet or factttras est), Gf. C, In v., 1. 25, 36 ; we will 
consider what he has done, what he is doing, what he is going to do 
{will do). 

EpamlnQnd&s qnaeslvit salvnane esset clipens, C, Fin., 11. 30, 97 ; 
JSpaminondas asked whether his shield was safe. (Salvnane est 1) 

The Subjunctive may be original. See 265. 

Ipse doeet quid agam ; Ov., M., iv. 428 ; he himself teaches (me) what 
to do (Quid agam 1 what am I to do f) 

QuaerQ fi tS cttr CornSlinm nOn dsfenderem, C, Vat., 2, 5 ; I inquire of 
you why I was not to defend Cornelius. (Cur nOn defenderem t why was 
I not to defend f) 
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Remakes.— 1. VeseiO quit, needs grid, needs qui, needs quod, I know 
not who, what, which, may be used exactly as indefinite pronouns, and 
then nave no effect on the construction. 

Vesdo fold mains nlsdtur tliade, Prop., ii. 32, 66 ; something, I 
know not what, is coming to the birth, greater than the Iliad, 

2. The Relative has the same form as the Interrogative except in the 
Nom. and Ace Sing. ; hence the importance of distinguishing between 
them in dependent sentences. 

Interrogative : die quid rogem, teU me what it is I am ashing. 

Relative : die quod rogft, Teh., And., J04 ; teU me that which lam 
asking (the answer to my question). 




Anticipation of the Subject. 



468. The subject of the dependent clause is often treated 
as the object of the leading clause by Anticipation (Pro- 
leptis). 

VdstI XfresUum quam tardus sit, Caelius (C, Fam., vm. 10, 3) ; you 
know MarceUus, what a slow creature he is. 

Yes and No. 
(469-70) 471. (a) Yes is represented : 

1. By sani, (literally) soundly, san* quidem, yes indeed, etiam, even 
(bo), yM, of a truth, ita, so, omnlnO, by all means, eerti, surely, eertO, 
for certain, admodum, to a degree, etc. 

Aut etiam aut nun respondire potest, C, Ac, n. 32, 104; he can answer 
either yes or no. 

2. By censed, I think so ; scilicet, to be sure. 

Quid si etiam oooentem hymsuaoum \ CinseO, Pl., Cos., 806 ; what if 
I should also sing a marriage-song f I think you had better. 

3. By repeating the emphatic word either with or without the con- 
firmatory particles, verO (principally with pronouns), sani, prorsus, etc. 

Estisne f Bumus, are you f We are. 

Basnet DO sane, C, Leg., 1. 7, 21 ; do you grant t I do indeed. 

(b) No is represented : 

1. By non, non virO, non ita, minimi, by no means, nihil, nothing, 
minimi verO, nihil sfnS, nihil minus. 

2. By repeating the emphatic word with the negative : 

Von Irita es f Hon sum irftta, Pl., Cos., 1007 ; you are not angry f 
I am not. 
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(c) Yea or Nat. — ImmO conveys a correction, and either removes a 
doubt or heightens a previous statement : yes indeed, nay rather. 

Ecquid plaoeant aedfls mS rogfis? ImmO perplaeent, Pl., Most, 907 ; 
do Hike the house, you ask me f Yes indeed, very much. 

Causa igitur nOn bona estl ImmO optima, C, Att., ix. 7, 4 ; the cause, 
then, is a bad one f Nay, it is an excellent one. 



Remark. — Yes, for, and no, for, are often expressed simply by 1 
and enim. 

Turn Anttmius: Herl enim, inquit, hoc mihl prOposueram, C, Or., n. 
10, 40 ; then quoth Antony : Yes, for I had proposed this to myself 
yesterday. 



SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

472. 1. A compound sentence is one in which the neces- 
sary parts of the sentence occur more than once ; one which 
consists of two or more clauses. 

2. Coordination (Parataxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which the different clauses are merely 
placed side by side. 

3. Subordination (Hypotaxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which one clause depends on the 
other. 

He became poor and we became rich ; the second clause is 
a coSrdinate clause. 

He became poor that we might be rich ; the second clause 
is a subordinate cj^use. 

4. The clause which is modified is called the Principal 
Clause, that which modifies is called the Subordinate Clause. 
"He became poor" is the Principal Clause, "that we might 
be rich " is the Subordinate Clause. 

COORDINATION. 

473. Coordinate sentences are divided into various classes, 
according to the particles by which the separate clauses are 
bound together. 

Remaek. — Coordinate sentences often dispense with conjunctions 
(Asyndeton). Then the connection must determine the character. 
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Copulative Sentences. 

474. The following particles are called Copulative Con- 
junctions : et, -que, atque (&c), etiam, quoque. 

475. Et is simply and, the most common and general par- 
ticle of connection, and combines likes and unlikes. 



l et aquam nfttftra dtslderat, Sen., E. M., 25, 4 ; bread and water 
(is what) nature calls for. 

Probitii laudfttur et alget, Juv., 1. 74 ; honesty is bepraised and — 
freezes. 

Both — and is et— et : et vita et fortuna, C, Ph., x. 1, 3 ; both life 
and fortune. 

476. -Que (enclitic) unites things that belong closely to 
one another. The second member serves to complete or ex- 
tend the first. 

Senfttus populusque BQminus, 0., Plane., 37, 90 ; the Senate and 
people of Rome. 

Ibi mortuui sepultusque Alexander, L., xxxvi. 20, 5 ; there Alexander 
died and was buried. 

Que— que ; both — and, is found mainly in poetry and later prose. 

477. Atque (compounded of ad and -que) adds a more 
important to a less important member. 

Ac (a shorter form* which does not stand before a vowel 
or h) is fainter than atque, and almost equivalent to et. 

Intrfi moenia atque in sinfl urhis sunt hostts, S., C, 52, 35 ; within 
the walls, ay, and in the heart of the city, are the*enemies. 

A. Servusl Egol B. Atque mens, Pl., Cos., 735 ; a slave? If 
And mine to boot. 

478. Etiam, even {now), yet, still, exaggerates (height- 
ens), and generally precedes the word to which it belongs. 

H&bb rfls famiUaris etiam ad neoessSria d6est, Cf S., (7., 20, 11 ; we 
lack means even for the necessaries of life. 

479. Quoque, so also, complements (compare que) and 
always follows the words to which it belongs. 

Cum patrl Tlmothel popnlns statnam posnisset, fHiO quoque dedit, Cf. 
Nkp., xin. 2, 3 ; the people, having erected a statue in honor of the 
father of Timotheus, gave one to the son also {likewise). 
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Remark. — The difference between etiam and qnoqne is not to be 
insisted on too rigidly : 

Grande et cSngpicuumnostrO quoqne tempore mOnstrnm, Juv., iv. 115 ; 
a huge and conspicuous prodigy, even in our day. 

480. Copulation by means of the Negative. — Instead of 
et and the negative, neqne (nee) and the positive is the rule 
in Latin. 

Oplnionibui vulgl rapimnr in errOrem nee vera cernimns, C, Leg., 11. 17, 
43 ; by the prejudices of the rabble we are hurried into error, and do 
not distinguish the truth. 

Remarks. — 1. Et— non, and — not, is used when the negation is con- 
fined to a single word, or is otherwise emphatic. 

2. In combination with the negative we have the following 
Paradigms : And no one, neqne qnisqnam, nor any one. 

And no, neqne nUns, nor any. 

And nothing, neqne qnidqnam, nor anything. 

And never, neqne nmqnam, nor ever. 

Iste neqne deslder&vit qnemqnam, C, Ph., 11. 42, 109 ; and he missed 
no one. 

481. 1. Insertion and Omission of Copulatives. — When 
multus, much, many, is followed by another attribute, the 
two are often combined by copulative particles : many re- 
nowned deeds, multa et praecl&ra facinora; many good qual- 
ities, multae bonaeque artes. 

2. Several subjects or objects, standing in the same rela- 
tions, either take et throughout or omit it throughout. 
The omission of it is common in emphatic enumeration. 

Fhryg* et PXsidae et Cilices, C, Div., 1. 41, 92 ; or, Phrygfe, PXsidae, 
Ciliees, Phrygians, Pisidians, and Cilicians. 

3. Et is further omitted in climaxes, in antitheses, in 
phrases, and in formulae. 

Yirl nOn est dfibilitarl dolore, frangl, sneonmbere, C, Fin., 11. 29, 95 ; 
it is unmanly t* allow one's self to be disabled (unnerved) by grief, to 
be broken-spirited, to succumb. 

Diffieilis feoilis, inenndns aoerbns, es Idem, Mart., xii. 47, 1 ; crabbed 
(and) kindly, sweet (and) sour, you are at once (810). 

Fatrfis COnscrlptf, Fathers (and) Conscript (Senators). 

Itlppiter Optimns XSximns, Father Jove, supremely good (and) great. 
14 
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Other Particles Employed. 

482. Other particles are sometimes employed instead of 
the copulative in the same general sense. 

i. Temporal : turn— turn, then— then; alia*— alias, at one lime— ai 
another ; lam — lam, nunc — nunc, modo — modo, now — now; simul — simul, 
at the same time. 

Turn Graeol— turn Latlnfi, partly in Greek, partly in Latin. 

Horfttius nunc singulOs provoc&bat, nunc increpfthat omnfls, Cf. L., n. 
10, 8 ; Horatius now challenged them singly, now taunted them aU. 

Modo hue, modo illuc, C, Att., xm. 25, 3 ; now hither, now thither 
(hither and thither). 

(2, 3) 4. Comparative : at — ita, as — so : 

DoUCbellam ut Tanensfe ita LSodieenl arcessiflrunt, C, Fam., xn. 
13, 4 ; as the people of Tarsus so the people of Laodicea (= both the 
people of Tarsus and those of Laodicea) sent for Dolabella. 

Often, however, the actions compared are adversative ; and ut may 
be loosely translated although, while. 

Haoo omnia ut invftls ita non adversantibus patridis transScta, L., in. 
55, 15 ; all this was done, the patricians, though unwilling, yet not 
opposing (= against the wishes, but without any opposition on the part 
of the patricians). 

5. Adversative : non modo, non solum, non tantum, not only ; sed, sod 
etiam, sed — quoque, verum etiam, but even, but also : 

Hon docflrl tantum sed etiam delect&rl volunt, Quint., rv. 1, 57 ; they 
wish not merely to be taught, but to be tickled to boot. 

In the negative form, non modo non, not only not ; sed n8— quidem, 
but not even : sed viz, but hardly. 

Ego non modo tibl non Irascor, sed nfi reprehend© quidem factum tuum, 
C, Sull., 18, 50 ; I not only am not angry with you, but I do not even 
find fault with your action. 

Remarks.— 1. Instead of non modo (solum) non— ted nS— quidem, the 
latter non is generally omitted, if the two negative clauses have a verb 
in common ; otherwise both negatives are expressed. 

Ptoone consule senfttul non solum iuvftre rem publioam, sed nfi ltlgire 
quidem licfibat, Cf C, Pis., 10, 23 ; when Piso was consul, it was not 
only not left free for the senate (= the senate was not only not free) to 
help the commonwealth, but not even to mourn (for her). 

2. Noteworthy is nfidum, not (to speak of) yet, much less, which is 
used either with or without a verb in the Subjunctive. 

Satrapa numquam sufferre fiius stLmptfLs queat, nSdum tU posala, Ter,, 
Heaut., 454 ; a nabob could never stand that girVs expenditures, much 
less could you. 
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Adversative Sentences. 



483. The Adversative particles are : autem, sed, verum, 
vero, at, atqui, tamen, ceterum. Of these only sed and tamen 
are really adversative. 

484. Autem (post-positive) is the weakest form of but, 
and indicates a difference from the foregoing, a contrast 
rather than a contradiction. 

It serves as a particle of transition and explanation 
{= moreover, furthermore, now), and of resumption (= to 
come back), and is often used in argument. 

Modo aeoSdSns, turn autem receaens, C, N.D., n. 40, 102 ; now ap- 
proaching, then again receding. 

BumOribus mScum pugn&s, ego autem S ts ration* require, C, N.D., 
m. 5, 13 ; you fight me with rumors, whereas I ask of you reasons. 

Qued est bonum, omne laudSbUe est ; quod autem laudSbile est, omne est 
honestum; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est, C, Fin., in. 8, 27 ; 
everything that is good is praiseworthy ; but everything that is praise- 
worthy is virtuous ; therefore, what is good is virtuous. 

Remark. — Autem commonly follows the first word in the sentence 
or clause ; but when an unemphatic est or sunt occupies the second 
place, it is put in the third. So igitur and enim. 

485. Sed (set) is used partly in a stronger sense, to denote 
contradiction, partly in a weaker sense, to introduce a new 
thought, or to revive an old one. 

Hon est vlvere sed valSre vita, Mart., vi. 70, 15 ; not living, but being 
well is life. 

Domitius nulls quidem arte sed Latins tamen dleSbat, C, Br., 77, 267 ; 
Domitius spoke with no art it is true, but for all that, in good Latin. 

486. Verum, it is true, true, always takes the first place 
in a sentence, and is practically equivalent to sed in its 
stronger sense. 

81 eertum est faoere, faoiam; v6rum n6 post confers* culpam in me, 
Ter., Eun., 388 ; if you are determined to do it, I will arrange it; but 
you must not afterward lay the blame on me. 
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487. VSrt, of a truth, is generally put in the second place, 
asserts with conviction, and is used to heighten the state- 
ment. 

Platonem Dion adeO admlritus est at sfi tdtum el trfderet. Heque yW 
minus Flt>t5 deleetitus est Dione, Nep., x. 2, 3 ; Dion admired Ftato to 
such a degree that he gave himself wholly up to him; and indeed Plato 
was no less delighted with Dion. 

488. At, but, introduces startling transitions, lively ob- 
jections, remonstrances, questions, wishes, often by way of 
quotation. 

At ridete hominis intolerKbilem audSeiam! C, Dom., 44, 115 ; well, 
but see the fellow's insufferable audacity ! 

At vObls male sit ! Cat., in. 13 ; and iU luck to you ! 

"At multli malls affeetusl" Quis negatl C., Fin., v, 30, 92; "but* 
he has suffered much f " Who denies it f 

489. Atqui, but at any rate, but for all that, is stronger 
than at, and is used chiefly in argument. 

Vix erSdibile. AtquI slo habet, H., 8., 1. 9, 52 ; scarce credible. But 
for all that, His so. 

490. Tamen, nevertheless, is often combined with at, 
vSrum, sed. It commonly stands first in a sentence. 

Hfituram expelles fureft, tamen usque reeuxret, H., Ep., 1. 10, 24 ; you 
may drive out Dame Nature with a pitchfork, for all that she will ever 
be returning. 

Remark. — Hihilominus (nothing the less), nevertheless, is used like 
tamen, by which it is occasionally strengthened. 

491. Ceteram (for the rest), but, is used by the Histo- 
rians as an adversative particle. 

Duo imperfitorfls, ipsl pares, eSterum opibus diiparibui, S., lug., 52, 1 ; 
two commanders, equal in personal qualities, but of unequal resources. 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

492. The Disjunctive particles are aut, vel, -ve, sive (sen). 

493. 1. Aut, or, denotes absolute exclusion or substitu- 
tion. . 

Vineeris aut yineis, Prop., ii. 8, 8 ; you are conquered or conquering, m 



L 
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2. Aut is often corrective = or at least, at most, rather 
(ant saltern, ant potto). 

CunotI ant mfigna pars fidem mfltitvissent, S., lug., 56, 5 ; all, or at 
least a great part, would have changed their allegiance. 

Duo ant summum trSs invents, L., xxxin. 5, 8 ; two, or at most three, 
youths. 

3. Ant — ant, either — or. 

Ant die ant aooipo calcem, Juv., jii. 295 ; either speak or take a kick. 

Quaedam terras partes ant frfgore rigent ant nrnntnr colore, Cf. C, 
Tusc., 1. 28, 68 ; some parts of the earth are either frozen with cold or 
burnt with heat. 

494. 1. Vel (literally, you may choose), or, gives a choice, 
often with etiam, even, potius, rather. 

Ego vel Cluvienus, Juv., 1. 80 ; I, or, if you choose, Cluvienus. 

Satis vel etiam niminm mnlta, C, Fam., iv. 14, 3 ; enough, or even 
too much. 

Epicurus homo* minima mains vef potius vir optimui, C, Tusc, 11. 19, 
44 ; Epicurus (was) a person by no means bad, or, rather, a man of ex- 
cellent character. 

2. Vel — vel, either — or (whether — or). 

Miltiade* dixit rtgem vel hostinm ferrQ vel inopiS panels dittus interi- 
turum, Nep., 1. 3, 4 ; Miltiades said that the king would perish in a 
few days, whether by the sword of the enemy, or for want of provisions. 

495. -Ve (enclitic) is a weaker form of vel. 

Cur timeam dnbitemve locum defenders t Juv., 1. 103 ; why should I 
fear or hesitate to maintain my position f 

Aliqnid fadendl non fadendlve ratio, C, Inv., n. 9, 31; the method of 
doing something or not doing it. 

-Ve is often used with numerals in the sense at most. 

Bis terve, C, Fam., n. 1, 1 ; twice or at most thrice (bis torque, twice 
and indeed as much as thrice, if not more). 

496. 1. Sive (sen), if you choose, gives a choice between 
two designations of the same object. 

Urbem mfttrl sen noveroae relinquit, L., 1. 3, 3 ; he leaves the city to 
Ms mother or (if it seems more likely) to his step-mother. 
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2. Bive— rive (seu— seu), whether— or (indifference). 

Slve modicum adhibuerls slve non adhibueris non convalesces, G, .FTrf., 
12, 29 ; whether you employ a physician, or do not employ (one), you 
trill not get well. 

Causal and Illative Sentences. 

(497) 498. A. The Causal particles are nam, enim, namqne, 
and etenim, /or. 

Ham is put at the beginning of a sentence ; enim is post-positive : 
namqne and etenim are not common, and usually occur in the first place. 

Sens fig mirincO conloofitl sunt ; nam oeull tamquam speculator* altissi- 
mum locum obtinent, C, N.D., ii. 56, 140 ; the senses are admirably 
situated; for the eyes, like watchmen, occupy the highest post 

Pisces Ova relinquunt, facile enim ilia aqua" sustinentur, C, N.D., 11. 
51, 129 ; fish leave their eggs, for they are easily kept alive by the water. 

499. B. Illative particles are itaque, igitur, ergo ; eo, hinc, 
inde, ideO, idcirco, quocirca, propterea, quapropter, proin, pro- 
inde. 

500. Itaque (literally, and so), therefore, is used of facts 
that follow from the preceding statement ; it is usually put 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

Wemft ausue est PhOdonem liber sepelfre ; itaque ft servls sepultus est, 
Cf. Nep., xix. 4, 4 ; no free man dared to bury Phocion, and so he was 
buried by slaves, 

501. Igitur, therefore, is useda of opinions which have 
their natural ground in the preceding statement ; it may 
precede or follow the first word. 

Mini non satisfaoit. Bed quot homines tot sententiae ; falll igitur posau- 
mus, C, Fin., 1. 5, 15 ; me it does not satisfy. But many men, many 
minds. I may therefore be mistaken. 

502 (503). Erg6 denotes necessary consequence, and is 
used especially in arguments, with somewhat more emphasis 
than igitur. 

Negat haec fUiam m6 suam esse ; non ergO haeo mffter mea est, Pl., 
Ep., 590 ; she says that lam not her daughter, therefore she is not my 
mother. 
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SUBORDINATION. 

Moods in Subordinate Sentences. 

(504-7) 508. i. Final and Consecutive Clauses always 
take the Subjunctive. Others vary according to their con- 
ception. Especially important are the changes produced 
by Or&tio Obliqua. 

2. OratiO Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse, is opposed to 
Orfttid Recta, or Direct Discourse, and gives the main drift 
of a speech and not the exact words. 

Orfttid Obliqua, proper, depends on some Verb of Saying 
or Thinking expressed or implied; in it the Principal Clauses 
are put in the Infinitive, the Dependent in the Subjunctive. 

Socrates dlcere soUfbat : 

0. B. Omnes in eft quod soiunt satis sunt eloquent*. 

Socrates used to say : " All men are eloquent enough in what 

they UNDERSTAND." 

0. 0. Omnes in eo quod solrent satis esse eloquent**, C, Or., i. 14, 63. 
Socrates used to say that all men were eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTOOD. 

3. The oblique relation may be confined to one clause 
and not extend to the whole sentence. This may be called 
Partial Obliquity. See 541, 628. 

5. B. Nova ntlpta dloit : Fleo* quod Ire neeesse est. 

The bride says : I weep because I must needs go. 

6. 0. Hova ntlpta dloit so* flere quod Ire neeesse sit. 

The bride says that she weeps because she must needs go. 
0. B. Hova ntlpta flet quod Ire neeesse est, Cf. Cat., lxi. 81. 

The bride weeps because she must go. 
P. 0. Hova ntlpta flet quod Ire neeesse sit. 

The bride is weeping because " she must go " (quoth she). 

4. Akin to 0. 0. is the so-called Attraction of Mood, by 
which clauses originally Indicative are put in the Subjunc- 
tive because they depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives. 
(629.) 

H8n dubitO quln nova ntlpta fleat quod Ire neeesse sit. I do not doubt 
that the bride is weeping because she must go (sit is attracted from est). 
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Sequence of Tenses. 

509. i. In those dependent sentences which require the 
Subjunctive, 

Principal Tenses are ordinarily followed by Principal 
Tenses ; Historical, by Historical. 

2. This rule is subject to several modifications : 

i. Tense means time, not merely tense-form, so that 

(a) The Historical Present may be conceived according to its sense 
as Past or according -to its tense as Present. (229.) 

(b) The Pure Perfect may be felt as giving the past starting-point 
(Past), or the present completion (Present). (235.) 

2. The effect of a past action may be continued into the present or 
the future of the writer (513). 

3. The leading clause may itself consist of a principal and dependent 
clause, and so give rise to a varying Sequence (511, r. 2). 

4. An original Subjunctive (467) of the past (265) often does not 
change, especially in the Indirect Question. 

510. 

All forms that relate " 
to the Present and 
Future (so especially 
Principal Tenses) 



are followed by 



All forms that relate to 
the Past (so especially 
Historical Tenses) 



the Present Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 
the Perfect Subjunctive 
(for completed action), 
the Imperfect Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 
are followed by ■{ the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive (for completed ac- 
tion). 

Remark. — The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English : I do not 
know what he has been doing, I did not know what he had been doing. 
The Latin is unable to make this distinction, and so the Impf . Indie. 
(I woe doing) is represented in this dependent form by the Perfect 
and Pluperfect, when the action is completed as to the leading verb. 

511. 

Ph. (Pubs oOgnOscft, 

or Hist.), 
Fut., oOgnOsoam, 



Pura Pf m oognOvl, 
Put. Pf., oOgnovero, 



lam finding out, 

I shall (try to) 

find out, 
I have found out 

(I know), 
I shall have found 

out {shall know), 



quid faeUb, 
what you are doing ; 

quid fiBoerfc, 
what you have done, 
what you have been 
doing (what you did), 
what you were doing 
(before). 
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Hist. Pr., cOgnOscO, I am (was) finding 
out, 



quidfaceres, 

what you were doing; 
quid fBcisses, 

what you had done, what 
you had been doing, 
what you were doing 
(before). 



Imp?., cOgnfleefibam, I was finding out, 

Hibt. Pf m eOgnorl, I found out. 

Fluff., cdgnoveram, I had found out 
(I knew), 

When the Subjunctive is original, we have : 

.... r - , . . i quid facias, what you are to do. 

eOgnOscB. etc.. lam finding out, ■! ,, . . ,. . , 

^ ' ' J ( <&*& faceres, what you were to do. 

cognovl, etc., I knew, quid faceres, what you were to do. 



Principal Tenses. 

Nihil r 6f er t postrema syllaba brevis an longa sit, Cf. C, Or., 64, 
217 (461). 

TTbii Caesarem r a n t (historical), nt sibl p a r c a t , Caes. ,B.O., vi. 9, 
7 (546, 1). 

NSm6 adeo* ferns est nt n5n mltescerc possit, K.*Ep., 1. 1, 39 (552). 

Nee mea qui digitls lumina condat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120 (631, 2). 

Stations exspeetat dumdef In a tamnis, H., Ep„ 1. 2,42(572). 

Ar deat ipsa licet, tormentti gaudet amantis, Juv., vi. 209 (607). 

TJtrum nesols qnam alts ascenderlsan pro nihilO id pntSst.C, 
Fam.,.x. 26, 3(458). 

L a n d a t Afrieftnum Panaetins quod f n e r i t abstinens, C. , Off. , 11. 22, 
76 (542). 

Ndn is es nt te pudor nmqnam ft tnrpittLdine r evocftrit, C, Cat., 1. 
9, 22 (552). 

Historical Tenses. 

EpamXndndSs quaesivit sahrusne esset clipeus, C, Fin., n. 30, 97 
(467). 

Nocttl ambnlftbat In publico" Themistoeles quod somnnm eapere nOn 
posset, C, Tusc., iv. 19, 44(541). 

AthftriSnses ereant decern praetores qui exeroitnl praeessent, 
Nbp., 1. 4, 4 (545). 

Aeeidlt nt toft noete omnes Hermae dfiicerentur, Nep., vii. 3, 2 
(513, r.). 

Hannibal omnia priusquam excederet pngnfterat expertus, L., 
xxx. 35, 4 (577). 

Tanta opibus Etrnria erat nt iam terras f&mfi nOminis sul imples- 
•et,L., 1. 2, 5(521, e. 1). 

Cum Caesar AncOnam oeeupfivisset, nrbem rellquimus, C, 
Fam. y xvi. 12, 2 (585). 
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Original Subjunctive Retained. 

IpM doeet quid agam (original, agam) ; ffti est at ab hoste dooerl, 
Ov., M., iv. 428 (219). 

QuaerO K t6 otlr ago Cornelium nOn dsfenderem (original, d6- 
frndertm), C, Vat., 2, 5 (467). 

HIsSrunt Delphos eonsultum quid facer en t (original, faetttinus), 
Nbp., 11. 2,6(518). 

Remarks. — 1. The treatment of the Hist. Pr. according to its sense 
(Past) is the rule in classical Latin, especially when the dependent 
clause precedes. But there are many exceptions. 

Agunt gratia* quod sibi peperdssent ; quod anna cum hominibus con- 
sanguinels oontulerint queruntur, Caes., B.C., 1. 74, 2 ; they return 
thanks to them for having spared them, and complain that they had 
crossed swords with kinsmen. 

(2) 3. The Pure Pf . is usually treated as a Hist. Pf . in the matter of 
sequence : 

Quae subsidia habere* et habere posse*, exposuX, Q. Cicero, 4, 13 ; what 
supports you have or can have, I have set forth. 

512. Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Design. — Sen- 
tences of Design have, as a rule, only the Present and Im- 
perfect Subjunctive. 

Pr m edunt, they are eating, 

Pubi Pf., Mfirunt, they have eaten, 

Fut., edont, they mil eat % 

Fut. Pr., eaerint, they will have eaten, 

Impf., edebant, they were eating, ] ut vlvorent, 

Plupf., eaerant, they had eaten, > that they might live (to 

Hist. Pf., eaerunt, they ate, live). 



ut vlvant, 
that they may live (to 
live). 



Speet&tum veniunt, voniunt speetentur ut ipsae, Oy., A.A., 1. 99 
(435). 

Galllnae peanls f event puUos nefrlgoro laedantur, Cf C, N.D., 
II. 52, 129 (546). 

Legem brevem esse oportet quo" feeilius ab imperftls tenefttur, 
Sen., E.M., 94, 38 (545). 

Me praemlsit domum haee ut ntlntiem uzSrl suae, Pl., Am., 
195 ; he has sent me home ahead of him, to take the news to his wife. 

Laelius veniebat ad eBuam ut satiftret deslderia naturae, C, Fin., 
11. 8, 25 (545). 

PhaethOn optfivit ut in eurrum patris tolleretur, C, Off., m. 
25, 94 (546, 1). 
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Remark. — Parenthetical final sentences like ut ita dlcam, s6 errstis, 
are really dependent on the thought or utterance of the speaker, and 
have the present sequence everywhere. 

KB longior lim, valB, C, Fam. t xv. 19 ; not to be tedious, farewell ! 

He" IgnOree, virttlte HerOnis Armenins cecidit, H., JSp. f 1. 12, 25 ; that 
you may not fail to know it, it was by the valor of Nero that the 
Armenian fell. 

513. Exceptional Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Re- 
sult. — In sentences of Besult, the Present Subjunctive is 
used after Past Tenses to denote the continuance into the 
Present, the Perfect Subjunctive to imply final result. This 
Perfect Subjunctive may represent either the Pure Perfect 
or Aorist, the latter especially with the negative : 

Present Tense : 

Sioiliam YerrSe per triennium ita vexfivit ut ea restitul in antiquum 
statum nulls modO possit, C, Verr., I. 4, 12 ; Verres so harried Sicily for 
three years as to make it utterly impossible for it to be restored to its 
original condition. 

Perfect Tense (Pure) : 

Murena Atiam sic obilt ut in eft neque avSritiae neque luzuriae vBstl- 
gium rellquerit, C, Mur., 9, 20 ; Murena so administered Asia as not to 
have (that he has not) left in it a trace either of greed or debauchery 
(there is no trace there). 

Perfect Tense (Aorist) : 

Equitea hoatium Scriter cum equitfitfl nostrO cCnnIx6runt tamen ut nostrl 
eos in silvfts oollSeque compulorint, Caes., B.G., v. 15, 1 ; the cavalry of 
the enemy engaged the cavalry on our side briskly, and yet (the upshot 
was that) our men forced them into the woods and hills. 

Remark. — After accidit, contigit, and other verbs of Happening, the 
Impf. is always used, the result being already emphasized in the Indie, 
form. 

Accidit ut una* uoete omnea Hermae deioerentur, Nep., vii. 3, 2 ; it 
happened that in one night all the Hermae were thrown down. 

Representation of the Subjunctive In the Future and 
Future Perfect Tenses. 

514. The Subjunctive has no Future or Future Perfect, 
and these relations are represented either by the other Sub- 
junctives, or in the Active by the Subjunctive of the Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation ; as follows : 
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Bule I. — (a) After a Future or Future Perfect Tense, 
the Future Perfect is represented by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive ; but the Future is represented by the Present Sub- 
junctive, only when the action occurs at the same time as 
that of the leading verb. 



CognOscam, 
I shall (try to) find out, 
COgnoverB, 

I shall have found out (shall know), 



quid f aeifis, what you are doing 
(will be doing). 
* quid fBoerls, what you have done 
(will have done). 



(J) But whenever the dependent Future occurs after the 
leading Future, the Periphrastic Tense must be employed. 



CognOscam, 
I shall (try to) find out, 

COgnOverO, 
I shall have found out (shall know), 



quid factfirus sis, 
what you are going to do (what 
you will do). 



[COnilderabimus], [we shall consider], 

A. Quid ftcerit ant quid ipsl acciderit ant quid dlxerit, what he has 
done, or what has happened to him, or what he has said. 

B. Ant quid faciat, quid ip«I aocidat, quid dlcat, or, what he is doing, 
what is happening to him, what he is saying. 

C. Ant quid factfirus sit, quid ipsl oSsfirum sit, qua* sit ttsflrus CrStiOne, 
C, Inv. y i. 25, 36 ; or what he is going to do (will do), what is going to 
(will) happen to him, what plea he is going to employ (will employ). 

515. Eule II. — After the other Tenses, the Future rela- 
tion is expressed by the Active Periphrastic Subjunctive, 
Present or Imperfect. 

Cognosce, 
I am finding out, 

COgnOvI, 
i" have found out (know), 



quid factfirus sis (what you are going to 
do), what you will do. 



quid factfirus esses (what you were going to 
do), what you would do. 



COgnOscSbam, 
I was trying to find out, 

COgnOveram, 
I had found out, 

Tarn ea rfis est facilis ut innumerftbills nfitfira mundos effectfira sit, effi- 
ciat, effeoerit, Cf. C, N.D.,i. 21, 53 ; the thing is so easy that nature 
will make, is making, has made, innumerable worlds. 
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Inoertum est quam longa cfiiusque nostrum vita fattlra tit, C, Verr., i. 
58, 153 ; it is uncertain how long the life of each one of us is going to 
be (will be). 

Antefi dubitftbam venturaene assent legiOnfis ; nunc mini nOn est dubhun 
quln venturae non lint, C, Fam., 11. 17, 5 ; before, I was doubtful whether 
the legions would come (or no) ; now I have no doubt that they will not 
come. 

Remark. — (1, 2) 3. When the preceding verb has a future character 
(Fear, Hope, Power, Will, etc.), the simple Subjv. is sufficient. 

Galll, nisi perfrBgerint mflnltiOnfis, d6 omnl salute dfisp&ant ; BOmftnl, 
si rem obtinuerint, finem labOrum omnium exspeotant, Caes., B.G., vii. 
85, 3 ; the Oauls despair of all safety unless they break through {shall 
have broken through) the fortifications ; the Romans look forward to 
an end of all their toils, if they hold their own (shall have held). 

516. Sequence of Tenses in Oratid Obliqua: In Orfttid Obli- 

qua and kindred constructions, the attraction of tenses ap- 
plies also to the representatives of the Future and Future ju ^ 
Perfect Subjunctive. 

In elSvK erat scrlptum nisi domum reverteritur sB capitis sum damnfi- 
turoa, Nep., iv. 3, 4 ; it was written on the staff that if he did not re- 
turn home, they would condemn him to death. (OrStiO BBota: nisi 
domum reverters, t6 capitis damnfibimus, unless you (shall) return home, 
we will condemn you to death). 

Pythia praecBpit ut Miltiadem sib! imperfttOrem sumerent ; id si fBdasent 
(0. B., fteerltis) ineepta prflspera future (0. B., erunt), Nbp., i. i, 3 ; the 
Pythia instructed them to take Miltiades for their general ; that if they 
did that, their undertakings would be successful. 

LaeedaemoniX, Philippe" minitante per Utteras 80 omnia quae oonlrentur 
(6. B., cCnftbiminl) prohibiturum, quaeslvBrunt num sB asset etiam morl 
prohibiturus (0. B., prohibBbis), C, Tusc., v. 14, 42 ; the Lacedaemo- ■ 

nians, when Philip threatened them by letter that he would prevent l 
everything they undertook (should undertake), asked whether he was 
going to (would) prevent them from dying too. 

517. Sequence of Tenses after the other Moods.— The Im- 
perative and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive have the 
Sequences of the Principal Tenses ; the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect have the Sequences of the Historical Tenses. 

N6 eompone oomSs quia sis venturus ad illam, Ov., Bern. Am., 679 ; do 
not arrange (your) locks because (forsooth) you are going to see her. 

Ezeellentibus ingenils citius dSfaorit ars quS clvem regant quam quS 
hostem suporent, L., n. 43, 10 ; great geniuses would be more likely to 
lack the skill to control the citizen them the skill to overcome the enemy. 
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Quid ml prohibCret Epieureum eut, il probftrem quae ilia dloeret 1 C. f 
Fin. t l 8, 27 ; what would prevent me from being an Epicurean if I 
approved what he said (says) ? 

Quae Ttta foiiMt PriamO il ab aduUsoantia' seftset quOs eventta senec- 
tfttis easet habitflrus t C, Div., n. 9, 22 ; what sort of life would Priam 
have led if he had known, from early manhood, what were to be the 
closing scenes of his old age t 

Rbhabks. — 1. Of course, when the Pf. Subjv. represents an Histor- 
ical Tense, it takes the historical Sequence : 

Mfgna culpa Pelopii qui non docuerit fflium quatenus enet quidque 
cHrandum, C, Tusc., 1. 44, 107 ; greatly to blame is Pelopsfornot having 
taught his son how far each thing was to be cared for. 

518. Sequence of Tenses after an Infinitive or Participle. 
— When a clause depends on an Infinitive or Participle, 
Gerund or Supine, the sequence is Historical, if either 
the Finite verb is Past or the dependent verb represents 
a Past; Otherwise the sequence is that of the Primary 
tenses. 



Dldt 86 interrogate (original 

interrogO), 
He says that he is asking, 

Dldt 88 interrogate (original 

interrogavl), 
He says that he asked, 
Dixit 86 interrogate (original 

interrogO), 
He said that he was asking, 

Mini interrogans 

when I ask him, 

(literally : to me asking), 



Mini interrogantl, 

when I asked him, 

(literally : to me asking), 



quidagls, 
quid figerfr, 
quid actum! ill, 



quidageree, 
quid6giss6s, 
quidfoturus 



what you are doing, 
what you have done, 
what you are going 
to do (will do). 

what you were doing, 
what you had done, 
what you were going 
to do (would do). 



' quid agat, what he is doing, f 
quid figerit, what he has j 
done, <{ 

quid Setfirus what he is going I 
sit, to do (will do), [ 

quid ageret, what he was do- 
ing, 
quid 6gisset, what he had 

done, 
quid Setfirus 
asset, what he was go- 
ing to do, 



nOn re- 
sponded, 
he gives 
no an- 
swer. 

non re- 
spondit, 
he gave 
no an- 
swer. 
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Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelfis ait bestiolas quasdam nftsel quae 
Ldiem vlvant, C, Tusc, i. 39, 94(050). 

Satis mihi mnlta verba f Boil 8 e videor quire ess e t hOe bellum neees- 
sSrium, C, Imp., 10, 27 ; I think I have said enough (to show) why 
this war is necessary. 

Apelles pietOres eospeeclre. dicCbat quXnOn sentirent quid asset 
satis, G, Or., 22, 73 ; Apelles used to say that those painters blundered 
who did not perceive what was (is) enough. 

MlsCrunt DelphOs eQnsultum quid faeerent, Nep., ii. 2, 6 ; they 
sent to Delphi to ask the oracle what they should do. See 265. 

519. Original Subjunctives in Dependence. — The Poten- 
tial of the Present or Future after a Past tense goes into 
the Past ; the same is true of Deliberative Questions (465). 
On the other hand, the Potential of the Past must be re- 
tained even after a Present tense (467). See also 597, B. 4. 

VideO causae esse permultSs quae Titum BSsoium impellerent, 
C, Rose. Am., 33, 92 ; I see that there are very many causes which 
might have impelled Titus Roscius. 

QuaerO K te our CoraeTium nOn defenderem, C, Vat., 2, 5; I 
inquire of you, why I was not to defend Cornelius ! 

USE OF THE REFLEXIVE IN SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 

520. In subordinate clauses, the Reflexive is used with 
reference either to the subject of the principal, or to the 
subject of the subordinate, clause ; and sometimes first to 
the one and then to the other. 

521. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject when 
reference is made to the thought or will of that subject ; 
hence, in Infinitive Sentences, 4 in Indirect Questions, in 
Sentences of Design, and in Sentences which partake of 
the Oblique Relation. 

Sentit animus s5 vZ suS, nOn alien* movflrl, C, Tusc., 1. 2.3, 55 ; the 
mind feels that it moves by its own force, (and) not by that of another. 

Pompeius & m6 petlvit ut seeum et apud s6 essem cottldie, Cf. C, Att., 
v. 6, 1 ; Pompey asked me to be with him, and at his house, daily. 

Paetus omnes libros quOs frffter suus rellquisset mihi dfoivit, C, Att, 
11. 1, 12 ; Paetus presented to me all the books (as he said) that his 
brother had left (quos frfcter flius rellquerat, would be the narrator's 
statement). 
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Rbpabks. — 1. Sentences of Tendency and Result have forms of is, 
when the subj. is not the same as that of the leading verb ; otherwise 
the Reflexive : 

Tarquinius ale Servium dlligtibat ut is etas rulgO habtretur Alius, C, 
Rep., ii. 21, 38 ; Tarquin loved Servius so that he was commonly con- 
sidered his son. 

But Tanta opibus EtrUria erat nt lam terrls ftmfi nOminii suI impleaiet, 
L., i. 2, 5 ; so great in means (= so powerful) was Etruria that she had 
already filled the land with the reputation of her name. 

2. The Reflexive may refer to the real agent, and not to the gram- 
matical subj. of the principal clause. (309, 2.) 

k Caesare invito* sib! ut aim lSgfttus, C, Att., n. 18, 3 ; Iam invited 
by Caesar (= Caesar" invites me) to be lieutenant to him. 

Note the freer use of suns (309, 4). The other forms are employed 
chiefly in reflexive formulae (309, 3), as 86 reoipere, to withdraw, etc. 

BQmfinl suI oolligendl hostibus faeultfitem nou relinquunt, Caes., B. G., 
hi. 6, 1 ; the Romans do not leave the enemy a chance to rally. 

3. The Reflexive is used in general sentences, as one, one's self, etc. 
(309, 1) : Diffirme est de 86 ipsum praediofire, C, Off., 1. 38, 137 ; it is 
unseemly to be bragging about one's self. 

4. In Indie, relative sentences, which are mere circumlocutions, is 
is the rule. 

SOcrates inhonestam sibi crfididit Qrfitiouem quam el I£sifis reo" compo- 
suerat, Quint., ii. 15, 80 ; Socrates believed the speech which Lysias 
had composed for him when he was arraigned, dishonoring to him. 

Elus and SuT. . 

522. Alexander morions finnlum suum dederat Perdiecae, Nep., xvui. 
2, 1 ; Alexander, [when] dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 
' Perdiccas aoeeperat etas finnlum, Perdiccas had received his ring. 

Qufir6 Alexander dSclfirfiverat s6 regnum el oommendfiase, thereby, 
Alexander had declared that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex qu0 Perdieoas eonieeerat eum rOgnum sib! oommendfiase, from this, 
Perdiccas had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex qu5 omnes eonifieerant earn regnum el oommendfiase, from this, all 
had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Perdiccas pOetnlftvit nt s6 rSgexn habSrent earn Alexander finnlum sib! 
dedisset, Perdiccas demanded that they should have him for king, as 
Alexander had given the ring to him. 

Amlcl pcetulavSrant nt omnSs eum rSgem haberent eum Alexander finn- 
lum el dedisset, (his) friends demanded that all should have him for 
king, as Alexander had given the ring to him. (Lattmann and Muller.) 

Ita 88 gesserat Perdicefis ut el regnum ab Alexandre oommendarfitur, 
Perdiccas had so behaved himself that the kingdom was intrusted to 
him by Alexander. 
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OBJECT SENTENCES. 

523. Verbs of Doing, Perceiving, Conceiving, of Think- 
ing and Saying, often take their object in the form of a 
sentence. 

I. Object Sentences Introduced by QUOD. 

(524) 525. i. Quod, the fact that, the circumstance that, in 
that, introduces explanatory clauses, after verbs of Adding 
and Dropping, and after verbs of Doing and Happening 
with an adverb. 

Adde hue quod perferrl Utterae nulls eondicione potufirunt, Pollio (C, 
Fcm. t x. 31, 4) ; add to this the fact that letters could under no cir- 
cumstances be got through. 

Praetered* quod earn sibl domum delSgit, C, Cluent. y 66, 188 ; I pass 
over the fact that she chose that house for herself. 

Bene facia quod me* adiuvSe, C, Pin., in. 4, 16 ; you do well (in) that 
you help me. 

Accidit perineommodfi quod eum nuequam vldisti, C, Att., 1. 17, 2 ; it 
happened very unfortunately that you saw him nowhere. 

Remark. — With several of the above-mentioned verbs ut can be em- 
ployed, as well as quod (ut, of the tendency — qued, of the fact) : 

Ad AppI ClaudI senecttltem aeeMSbat ut etiam caecus esset, C, Cat.M., 
6, 16 ; to the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind, or, quod caecui erat. 

AccSdit quod patrem plus etiam quam ipse scit am0, C, Att., xm. 
21, 7 ; besides, Hove the father even more than he himself knows. 

2. Quod, in that, as to the fact that, whereas, introduces 
explanatory clauses after demonstratives (expressed or im- 
plied), independent of the leading verb. 

Mini quidem videntur nominee n£c r§ maxima bestiis praestftre, quod 
loqul poeiunt, C, Inv., 1. 4 ; to me men seem to excel beasts most in this, 
that they have the power of speech. 

KH habet Infellx pauportae durius in 86 quam quod (= id quod) rXdiculQe 
homines facit, Juv., in. 152 ; unhappy poverty hath in itself nothing 
harder {to bear) than that it makes people ridiculous. 

3. The reigning mood is the Indicative. The Subjunc- 
tive is only used as in Oratio Obliqua (508, 3). 

HOo t5 euperiOrem esse putfibai quam Laelium quod t* clvitfis Pergamfina 
laudEret, C, Flac, 30, 74 ; in this you thought that you were superior 
to Laelius f that the state of Pergamum praised you. 
15 
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Remark. — Verbs of Emotion, such as Rejoicing, Sorrowing, etc. t 
take quod with the Indie, or Subjunctive. See Causal Sentences, 539. 

II. Object Sentences, with Accusative and Infinitive. 

(526) 527. Active verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, 
and Perceiving (verba aentiendi et declarandi), and similar 
expressions, take the Accusative and Infinitive : 

Thales aquam dixit esse initinm rerun, C, N.D., i. io, 25 ; Tholes 
said that water was the first principle of things. 

Medici earns morbl invents cttrfttiOnfim esse inventam putant, C, Tusc. y 
m. io, 28 ; physicians think that, (when) the cause of disease (is) dis- 
covered, the method of treatment is discovered. 

Volucres vidfimus fingere et cOnstrnere nldQs, C, Or., n. 6, 23 ; we see 
that birds fashion and build nests. 

The sentence very often passes over into the Ace. and Inf. (O. O.) 
without any formal notice. 

Remarks. — (1, 2) 8. When the subj. of the Inf. is a personal or reflex- 
ive pronoun, that subj. may be omitted — chiefly with Fut. Infinitive. 

BefrSctfirOi earcerem minSbantur, L., vi. 17, 6 ; they threatened to 
break open the jail. 

4. The simple Inf. is often used in English, where the Latin takes 
Ace. and Infinitive. This is especially true of verbs of Hoping and 
Promising. 

SpSrO m6 hoc adeptfirum esse, / hope to (that I shall) obtain this. 
PromittSbat b6 venturum esse, he promised to (that he would) come. 

5. In some authors Verbs of Perception and Representation take the 
Participle to express the actual condition of the object perceived or rep- 
resented (536). 

PolyphSmum HomQros cum ariote conloquentem facit, C, Tusc., v. 39, 
115 ; Homer represents Polyphemus (as) talking with the ram. 

But the Inf. is the rule for the language, and must of course be 
used, when the Participle is lacking. 

OotSvium dolQre conficl vldl, C, Fin., 11. 28, 93 ; I have seen Octa- 
vius (when he was) wearing out with anguish. 

Nominative with Infinitive. 
528. Passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving may be construed either personally or impersonally : 

1. In the Simple tenses personal construction is pre- 
ferred ; except creditor, it is believed. 

2. In the Compound tenses the impersonal construction 
is preferred. 
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Thus, instead of 

TrSdnnt HomBrum caecum fuisse, they say that Homer was blind, 

we should have, 

Trftditur Homerus caecus fuisse, Homer is said to have been blind, 
or, 

Trftditum est HomBrum caecum fuisse, C, Tusc, v. 39, 114 ; there is 
a tradition that Homer was blind. 

Aristaeus inventor olel esse dlcitur, C, Verr., iv. 57, 128 ; Aristaeus 
is said to be the inventor of oil. 

TerentI fSbellae putftbantur ft LaeliO ssrlbl, C, Att. t vn. 3, 10; Ter- 
ence's plays were thought to be written by Laelius. 

But: 

Venerom AdOnidI ntlpsisse prOditum est, C, N.D., in. 23, 59 ; it is re- 
corded that Venus married Adonis. 

Philonem existimandum est disertum fuisse, C, Or., 1. 14, 62 ; we must 
suppose that Philo was eloquent. 

Tenses of the Infinitive with Verba SentlendT et D@cl£- 

randT. 

(529) 530. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, 
and Perceiving, and the like, 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 
The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

Remark. — The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English : / have 
been studying, I had been studying. Hence, the Impf . Indie. (J was 
studying) is represented in this dependent form by the Pf. Inf., be- 
cause it is prior to the leading verb. See 510, r. 



' In this table the Present is taken as the type of the Principal, 
the Imperfect as the type of the Historical, Tenses. 

531. Contemporaneous Action. 

Active. Passive. 

P. T. Dicit : t5 errare, te dScipl, 

He says, that you are going wrong, that you are (being) deceived (226, r.). 

H. T. Dlcfibat : te" errare, te dScipl, 

He was saying, that you were going that you were (being) deceived, 
wrong, 
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ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE. 

# 

Prior Action. 



P. T. DIdt:tt«rrliM, 

He sayt, that you have gone wrong, 
thai you went wrong, 
that you have been going 
wrong, 

H. T. Dleibat : t6 errfaae, 

He was toying, that you had gone 
wrong, 
that you went wrong, 
that you had been 
going wrong, 



te* deoeptum esse, 
that you have been (are) deceived, 
that you were deceived (Hint. Pf .), 
(that people have been deceiving you). 



t§ dficeptum esse, 
that you had been deceived, 

that you were deceived (Hist Pf .), 
(that people had been deceiving you). 



Subsequent Action. 

P. T. DIdt : te* errftturuni esse, t6 deoeptum M, 

He saye, that you (are about to go that you (are going to) will be de- 
wrong), will (be) go(ing) wrong, ceived. 

H. T. DlcSbat : t6 errftturuni ease, t6 dSoeptum M, 

He wot saying, that you were about that you were going to (would) be 

to (would) go wrong, deceived. 



Periphrastic Future. 

The following form (the Periphrastic Future) is necessary when the verb has no 
Sap. or Fat. participle. Ii is often formed from other verbs to intimate an interval, 
which cannot be expressed by other forms, and is more common in the 'passive than 
the Fat Inf. pass, of the paradigms. 



P. T. DIoit : fore (futfLrum esse) ut er- 
res (metula), 
fore (futurum esse) ut errft- 
I (rare), 



H. T. DXefbat : 



fore (futurum esse) ut 
errftrSs (metueres), 
errftasSs (rare), 



foreut decipiaris (metuftris), 

fore ut dtoeptus Sis (rare), usually 
dfeeptum fore (not futurum 
ewe). 

fore ut decipereris (metuereris), 
dfeeptum fore (rarely : fore ut d*V 
eeptus esses). 



Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Will and Desire. 

532. Verbs of Will and Desire take a Dependent Accusa- 
tive and Infinitive. 

SI via m8 flare, dolendum est pr&num ipsl tibl, H., A. P., 102 ; if you 
wish me to weep, you must first feel the pang yourself. 

Vtrum MilOnis corporis an Pythagorae tibl mills vires ingenil darX t C, 
Cat.M., 10, 33 ; which (whether) would you rather have given to you, 
Milo's strength of body or Pythagoras* strength of mind t 
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Remarks.— (1) 2. When the subj. of the Inf. is the same as the subj. 
of the leading verb, the subj. of the Inf. is usually not expressed : 

Et iam mallet equOf numquam tetigisse paternot, Ov., M., 11. 182 ; and 
now he could have wished rather never to have (that he had never) 
touched his father's horses. 

3. On the construction of this class of verbs with nt, etc., see 546. 

Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Emotion. 

533. Verbs of Emotion take a dependent Accusative and 
Infinitive, inasmuch as these verbs may be considered as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking. (542.) 

Salvom te" advertise gaudeO, Tee., Ph., 286 ; I rejoice that you should 
have arrived safe (to think that you have arrived safe, at your arriving 
safe). But quod falvus advinistt, that you have arrived safe; quod 
■alvus advfinerii, that (as you say) you have arrived safe. 

Inferiors* nOn dolere dlbent s9 ft snls dignitftte superM, C, Lael., 20, 
71 ; inferiors ought not to consider it a grievance that they are surpassed 
in rank by their own (friends). 

Accusative and Infinitive In Exclamations. 

534. The Accusative with the Infinitive is used in Excla- 
mations and Exclamatory Questions as the object of an un- 
expressed thought or feeling. 

Hem, mea ltlx, t* nunc, mea Terentia, ale vexSrl, C, Fam., xiv. 2, 2 ; 
ah, light of my life, for you to be so harassed now, Terentia dear. 

EoininemneBOniSnamtamOraeeeloqall Pun., Ep., iv. 3, 5 ; a Roman 
speak such good Greek t (To think that a Roman should speak such 
good Greek.) 

Remarks. — 1. Different is quod, which gives the ground. 
Ei mihi quod ntllllB amor est tSnftbilis nerbia, Ov., M., 1. 523 ; woe's me 
that (in that, because) love is not to be cured by any herbs. 
2. On nt, with the Subj v. in a similar sense, see 558. 

Accusative and Infinitive as a Subject. 

535. The Accusative with the Infinitive may be treated as 
the Subject of a sentence. The Predicate is a substantive 
or neuter adjective, an impersonal verb or abstract phrase. 

Eft inttsitfttum regem renin capitis esse, C, Dei., 1. 1 ; it is an extra- 
ordinary thing that a king should (for a king to) be tried for his life. 
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Fadnni est vinclre clvem ttflmtimm, C, Verr., v. 66, 170 ; it is an 
outrage to put a Roman citizen in chains. 

Lftgem brevem esse oportet, quo* facilius ab imperltla tenefitur, Sen., 
E.M., 94, 88 ; it is proper that a law should be brief (a law ought to be 
brief), that it may the more easily be grasped by the uneducated. 

Remarks. — (1) 2. Oportet, it is proper, is always, and neoesse est, 
must needs, is usually followed by the Subjunctive. So, also, many 
other phrases with at. (See 558, 4; 557.) ^ 

NeoetM also takes the Dat. of the Person : 

Ut oulpent alii, tibi mS laudSre neoesse est, Ov., Her., i2 ; 131 ; let 
others blame, but you must give mi praise. 

3. When the indirect obj. of the leading verb is the same as the 
subj. of the Inf. the predicate of the subj. is usually put in the same 
case as the indirect object : in standard prose chiefly with lioet, it is 
left (free), permitted* 

Licuit esse OtiosO Themistocll, C, Tusc, 1. 15, 38 ; Themistocles was 
free to live a life of leisure. 

The Ace. is the rule if the Dat. is not expressed. 

Bolus erO quondam nOn lioet esse tuum, Prop., ii. 9, 46 ; I shall be alone 
since I may not be thine. 

Object Sentences Represented by the Participle. 

536. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and 
^Representation, to express the actual condition of the ob- 
ject of perception or representation. 

CatOnem vldl in bibliothficS sedentem mulfts circumfUBum librls, C, Fin. , 
in. 2, 7 ; I saw Cato sitting in the library with an ocean of books about 
him. i 

PrOdiga nOn sentit pereuntem fSmina eensum, Juv., vi. 362 ; the lavish 
woman does not perceive (how) the income (is) dwindling. 

Saepe illam audivl fUrtlvft vOce loquentem, Gat., lxyii. 41 ; I have 
often heard her talking in a stealthy (in an under-) tone. 

537. The Perfect Participle Passive is used after verbs 
of Causation and Desire, to denote that entire fulfilment is 
demanded or desired. 

81 qui voluptfitibus dttcuntur missOs faciant honorfe, C, SesL, 66, 138 ; 
if any are led captive by sensual pleasures, let them dismiss honors (at 
once and forever). 

Hulo mandes si quid rCcte" oOrfttum veils, Teb., Ad., 372 ; you must 
intrust to him whatever you want properly attended to. 
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CAUSAL SENTENCES. 
Causal Sentences with QUOD, QUIA, QUOHIAM, and QUAKsS. 
(538-9) 640. Causal sentences with quod, quia, because, quo- 
niam, quandS, since, take the Indicative in Direct Discourse. 

TorqnStns fflinm snum quod 1b contra" imperinm in hostem pfignftverat 
neeffrl ifksit, S., C, 52, 30 ; Torquatus bade his son be put to death 
because he had fought against the enemy contrary to order(s) [quod 
pugnftsset = because, as Torquatus said or thought]. 

Quia natttra xnntSrl nOn potest idcircO vSrae amlcitiae sempiternae sunt, 
C, Lael., 9, 32 ; because nature cannot change, therefore true friend- 
ships are everlasting. 

going erO qnoniam nOn licet oho tnnm, Prop., ii. 9, 46 ; I shall be alone 
since I may not be thine. 

Volnptfs seniovenda est qnandtt ad mSiora qnaedam nfitl sumns, Cf. C, 
Fin., v. 8, 21 ; pleasure is to be put aside because we are born for 
greater things. 

Seqnitnr nt liberators* sint, qnandSqnidem tertinm nihil potest esse, C, 
Ph., 11. 13, 81 ; */ follows that they are liberators, since there can be no 
third alternative. 

541. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and quandO 
take the Subjunctive in Oblique Discourse (Partial or Total). 

KoctU ambnlfibat in publico ThemistoclBs quod somnum capere non pos- 
set, C, Tusc., iv. 19, 44 ; Themistocles used to walk about in public at 
night because (as he said) he could not get to sleep. 

H8 oompone comfis quia sis ventHraa ad illam, Ov., Rem. Am., 679 ; do 
not arrange (your) locks, because "you are going to see her" 

Qnoniam ipse pro as dlcere non posset, verba fBcit frftter Sins Stesa- 
gorSs, Nep., 1. 7, 5 ; " as [Miltiades] could not speak for himself," his 
brother, Stesagoras, made a speech. (Indirect quotation from the 
speech of Stesagoras.) 

Remark. —A rejected reason (if not a fact) is introduced by non qnod 
(rarely qnia) with the Subjv. (as being the false suggestion of another 
person). But when it is itself a fact the Indicative may be used. 
The corresponding affirmative is given bysed qnia (less often qnod) with 
the Indicative. Hon qnln sometimes occurs for non qnod non. 

Subjunctive : 

Pngiles in iactandla caestibns ingemlsonnt, non qnod doleant, sed qnia 
profundendfi voce omne corpus intenditnr venitqne plfiga vehementior, C, 
Tusc, n. 23, 56 ; boxers in plying the caestus heave groans, not that 
(as you might suppose) they are in pain, but because in giving full 
vent to 4he voice all the body is put to the stretch and the blow comes 
with a greater rush. 
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HfiMs noftrl in dominum di mttO quaerl noluftrunt ; nto qufn poiiet 
varum invenlrl, ied quia YidlbEtur indlgnum ease, C, Mil., 22, 50 j our 
ancestors would not allow a slave to be questioned by torture against his 
master, not because (not as though they thought) the truth could not be 
got at, but because such a course seemed degrading. 

Indicative : 

Bom nJm dloam miter, sad earte exercitus, non quia multli dlbeO ied quia 
■aape ooncurrunt aliquQrum bona dft me meritSrum inter iptfls contention*, 
C, Hanc., 32/78 ; I am, I will not say, wretched, but certainly wor- 
ried, not because I am in debt to many (though this is true), but because 
the rival claims of some who have deserved well of me often conflict. 

QUOD with Verbs of Emotion. 

542. Quod is used to give the ground of Emotions and 
Expressions of Emotion, such as verbs of Joy, Sorrow, 
Surprise, Satisfaction and Anger, Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint. 

The rule for the Mood has been given already : 540, 541. 

Indicative : 

Gaudfi quod spaotant oeull to* mflle loquentem, H., Ep., 1. 6, 19 ; rejoice 
that a thousand eyes are gazing at you (while you are) speaking. 

Dolet mini quod til nunc stomaehlris, C, ad Br., 1. 17, 6 ; it pains me 
that you are angry now. 

Tibl grStifs ago*, quod me omul molestiE llberastt, C, Fam., xin. 62 ; 
I thank you, that you freed me from all annoyance. 

Subjunctive : 

Oaudet miles quod vloerit hostem, Ov., Tr. t n. 49 ; the soldier rejoices 
at having conquered the enemy. 

Laudat Afrioanum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinent, C, Off., 11. 22, 76 ; 
Panaetius praises Africanus for having been abstinent 

Nem8 est orfttorem quod Latins loqueretur admlrttus, C, Or., in. 14, 
52 ; no one (ever) admired an orator for speaking (good) Latin. 

Socrates aceusatus est quod oorrumperet iuyentutem, Quint., iv. 4, 5 ; 
Socrates was accused of corrupting youth. 

Remark. — This class of verbs may be construed with the Ace. and 
Infinitive ; see 533. But in expressions of Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint, quod is more common. 

GrStulor ingenium non latuiase tuum, Ov., Tr., 1. 9, 54 ; I congratu- 
late (you) that your genius has not lain hidden. 

Isoorates queritur plus honoris oorporum quam animSrum virtutibut 
dari, Quint., hi. 8, 9 ; Isocrates complains that more honor is paid to 
the virtues of the body than to those of the mind. 
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SENTENCES OF DESIGN AND TENDENCY. 

543. 1. Sentences of Design are commonly called Final 
Sentences. Sentences of Tendency are commonly called 
Consecutive ^Sentences. Both contemplate the end — the 
one, as an aim ; the other, as a consequence. 

2. They are alike in having the Subjunctive and the par- 
ticle ut (how, that), a relative conjunction. 

3. They differ in the Tenses employed. The Final Sen- 
tence, as a rule, takes only the Present and Imperfect Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive Sentences may take also Perfect 
and Pluperfect. 

4. They differ in the kind of Subjunctive employed. 
The Final Sentence takes the Optative. The Consecutive 
Sentence takes the Potential. Hence the difference in the 
Negative. 

Final : ne* (at nfl), Consecutive : at nBn, that not 

ne* quia, at nfimi, that no one. 

ne* flllui, at nanus, that no. 

nfl umquam, (ne* quandU,) ut numquam, that never. 

ne* usquam, (nScubi,) at nusquam, that nowhere. 

ne" aut— aut, (at n5ve — n8ve,) at neque— neque, that neither — nor. 

A : 

FINAL SENTENCES. 

644. Final sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Final Sentences in which the Design is expressed by 
the particle ; Pure Final Sentences (Sentences of Design). 

This form may be translated by {in order) to ; sometimes by that 
may, that might, that, with the Subjunctive and the like. 

Oportet esse, at vivas, nOn vlvere at edfts, [C], ad Her., iv. 28, 39 ; 
you must eat in order to live, not live in order to eat. 

II. Final Sentences in which the Design lies in the lead- 
ing verb (verba studii et voluntatis, verbs of Will and Desire); 
Complementary Final Sentences. 

This form is often rendered by to, never by in order to, sometimes 
by that and the Subjunctive, or some equivalent. 

YolO ut! mihl respondeat, C, Vat., 7, 17 ; I wish you to answer me. 
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Of the same nature, but partly Final and partly Consecu- 
tive in their sequence, are : 
Verbs of Hindering. 
Peculiar in their sequence are : 

III. Verbs of Fearing. 

Remark. — The general sense of a Final Sentence may also be ex- 
pressed : 

(i) By the Relative qui with the Subjunctive. (680.) 

(2) By the Genitive of Gerund or Gerundive, with (seldom without) 
cam* or gratis. (428, R. 2.) 

(3) By ad with Gerund and Gerundive. (432.) 

(4) By the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. (429.) 

(5) By the Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive after verbs of 
Giving, etc. (430.) 

(6) By the Accusative Supine after verbs of Motion. (435.) 

„_ (7) By the Future Participle Active (post-Ciceronian). (438, r. 2.) 

(8) By the Infinitive (poetic and rare). (421, e. 1.) 

I. Pure Final Sentences. 
545. Pure Final Sentences are introduced by : 

1. TJt (uti), {how) that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs. (630.) Negative : ut ne. 

2. ftuo = ut ed, tliat thereby; with comparatives, that 
the . . . — : 

3. Ki, that not, lest, continued by neve, neu. (444.) 

Ut amflris, amfibilis estO, Ov., A. A., 11. 107 ; that you may be loved {to 
make yourself loved, in order to be loved), be lovable. 

Atheniinsfis oreant decern praetCrfla qui exercitnl praeessent, Nep., i. 4, 
4 ; (he Athenians make ten generals to command their army. 

LaeUni veniebat ad oenam ut satiftret dealderia nftturae, C, Fin., 11. 8, 
25 ; Laelius used to go to table to satisfy the cravings of nature. 

Legem brevem esse oportet, quo* facilius ab imperitls tenefitur, Sen., 
E.M., 94, 38 ; a law ought to be brief that it may the more easily be 
grasped by the uneducated. 

Galllnae pennb fovent pullOf, n6 frlgore laedantur, Gf. C, N.D., 11. 52, 
129 ; hens keep (their) chickens warm with (their) wings, that they 
may not be (to keep them from being) hurt by the cold. 

Dionyaius, 118 collum tOnsOrl committeret, tondSre Alias sufis docuit, C, 
Tusc., v. 20, 58 ; Bionysins, to keep from trusting his neck to a barber, 
taught his daughters to shave. 
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Remarks. — (1) 2. Hon is used after at when a particular word is 
negatived : 

COnfer te ad Mffnliom, at nOn fiiectai ad alienOf sed invltfttos ad tnOf 
Ism videSria, C, Cat., 1. 9, 23 ; betake yourself to Manlius, that you 
may seem to have gone not as an outcast to strangers but as an invited 
guest to your own (friends). 

II. Complementary Final Sentences. 

A. Verbs of Will and Desire. 

546. Complementary Final Sentences follow verbs of 
Willing and Wishing, of Warning and Beseeching, of Urg- 
ing and Demanding, of Eesolving and Endeavoring (verba 
studii et voluntatis). 

1. Positive : ut. 

VolO utl mihl responded, C, Vat., 7, 17 ; I wish you to answer me. 

Phaflthon optavit at in oarram patrie toUeretur, C, Off., in. 25, 94; 
Phaethon desired to be lifted up into his father's chariot. 

Ubil Caeaarem orant, at sibl parcat, Caes., B.G., vi. 9, 7 ; the TJbii 
beg CcBsar to spare them. 

Ezigis at Priamus natorom fOnere lfLdat, Ov., Tr., v. 12, 7 ; you exact 
that Priam sport at (his) sons' funeral. 

So also *any verb or phrase used as a verb of Willing or 
Demanding. 

Pythia respondit at moenibus Ugnels s8 mttnfrent, Nep., ii. 2, 6 ; the 
Pythia* answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 

2. Negative : ne, ut ne ; continued by neve (ueu), and not. 

Caesar sols imperii vit nfl quod omnlnO telam in hoste* reicerent, Caes., 
B.O.j 1. 46, 2 ; Caesar gave orders to his (men) not to throw back any 
missile at aU at the enemy. 

PompfiiuB sals praedlxerat at Caesaris impetnm exciperent nfive 08 loeO 
moverent, Caes., B.C., in. 92, 1 ; Pompey had told his men before- 
hand to receive Caesar's charge and not to move from their position. 

Remarks. — 1. When verbs of Willing and Wishing are used as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking, Knowing and Showing, the Inf. must 
be used. The English translation is that, and the Indie. : volO, I will 
have it (maintain), moneO, I remark, persoffdeO, I convince, dfeernQ, I 
decide, cogO, I conclude. 

MoneO artem sine adiidoltftte dleendl nOn moltom iuvare, Cf. [C], ad 
Her., 1. 1, 1 ; I remark that art without constant practice in speaking 
is of little avail. 
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Vix eulquam pennldtfbttnr Graecil omnl oessuros KOminos, L., xxxm. 
32, 3 ; scarce any one could be persuaded (made to believe) that the 
Romans would retire from all Greece. 

2. When the idea of Wishing is emphatic, the simple Subjv., with- 
out ut, is employed. 

MilO t* sapiens hostis metuat quam stultt elves laudent, L., xxn. 39, 
20 ; I had rather a wise enemy should fear you than foolish citizens 
should praise you. 

Vellem me* ad eenam invltasses, C, Fam., xn. 4, 1 ; would that you 
had invited me to your dinner-party / 

3. Some of these verbs have also the Infinitive ; so regularly iubeft, 
I bid, and vett, / forbid (423, R. 6). 

. / 1 / < t .£ x B. Verbs of Hindering. 
* j(547) 548. Verbs and phrases signifying to Prevent, to 
Forbid, to Eefuse, and to Beware, may take nfi with the 
Subjunctive, if they are not negatived. 

Impedior 118 plura dioam, C, Sull., 33, 92 ; lam hindered from say- 
ing more (I am hindered that I should say no more). 

" Who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ? " Gal., v. 7. 

Servitus mea mihi interdlxit n6 quid mlrer meum malum, Pl., Pers., 
621 ; my slavery has forbidden me to marvel aught at ill of mine. 

Histiaeus 118 res confieerCtur obstitit, Nep., i. 3, 5 ; Histiaeus opposed 
the thing* s being done. 

Begulus sententiam n8 dloeret reeusSvit, C, Off., in. 27, 100 ; Regvlus 
refused to pronounce an opinion. 

Remark. — Caver*, followed by ut, means to be sure to; bynfl or ut 
n«, to see to it that not; by n8, to take precautions against. When n8 
is omitted, cave*, oavetft, with the Subjv. form circumlocutions for the 
negative Imperative (371, 2). So with vide ut, nl. 

Yid9 n8 (n« nOn), see to it lest, is often used as a polite formula for 
dubitO an (457, 2), Jam inclined to think. Credere omnia vide nfinon sit 
necesse, C, Div., 11. 13, 81. 

549. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take qudminus 
(= ut eft minus), that thereby the less, with the Subjunctive. 

Aetas nOn impedit quominus agrl colendl studia tenesmus, C, Cat.M., 
17, 60 ; age does not hinder our retaining interest in agriculture. 

Quid obstat quominus Dens sit befitusl C, N.D., 1. 34, 95 ; what is in 
the way of God's being happy f 

Caesar cognovit per AfrSnium stare quominus proeliO dlmicSretur, Cabs., 
B.C., 1. 41, 3 ; Caesar found that it was Af ramus' s fault that there 
was no decisive fight (stat, there is a stand-still). 
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III. Verbs of Fearing:. 

550. 1. Verbs of Fearing, and expressions that involve 
Fear, take the Present and Perfect, Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect* Subjunctive. 

The Present Subjunctive represents the Present and 
Future Indicative. The Perfect Subjunctive regularly 
represents the Perfect Indicative. 

Present and Perfect Subjunctive become Imperfect and 
Pluperfect after a Past Tense. 

2. With verbs of Fearing : 

Ne, lest, shows that the negative is wished and the pos- 
itive feared ; 

TJt (ne non) shows that the positive is wished and the 
negative feared : 

Kfi non is used regularly after the negative, or an inter- 
rogative with negative force. 

Vereor n6 hostis veniat, I fear lest the enemy come, that he is coming, 

that he will come, (I wish he may not come,) 
Vereor nfl hostis venerit, i" fear lest the enemy have come, that (it will 

turn out that) he has come. 
Vereor ut amicus veniat, I fear (how my friend can come) lest my friend 

come not, that he is not coming, will not 

come. (I wish he may come.) 
Vereor at amicus venerit, I fear lest my friend have not come, that he 

has not come. 
Hon vereor ne" amlous non veniat, I do not fear that my friend is not 

coming, will not come. 
Non vereor ne* amicus non venerit, I do not fear that my friend has 

not come.* 

Timed* ne* tibl nihil praeter lacrimal queam reddere, C, Plane, 42, 101 ; 
I am afraid that I can give you nothing in return save tears. 

Timed* ut sustineSs labdrts, C, Fam., xiv. 2, 3 ; I fear that you will 
not hold out under your toils. 

NOn vereor n« tua virtus opIniOnl hominum n6n respondeat, Cf. C, 
Fam., 11. 5, 2 ; I do not fear that your virtue will not answer to (come 
up to) public expectation. 

MetuO n8 id eOnsilil ofiperlmus quod nOn facile explicate posslmus, C, 
Fam., xiv. 12 ; Ifear that we have formed a plan that we cannot 
readily explain. 
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CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 

Sentences of Tendency and Result. 

551. 1. Consecutive Sentences are those sentences which 
show the Consequence or Tendency of Actions. 

2. Consecutive Sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency is ex- 
pressed by the Particle : Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

II. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency lies in 
the leading Verb : (a) after verbs of Effecting ; (b) after 
negative verbs of Preventing, Doubt, and Uncertainty; 
(c) after words and phrases requiring expansion. 

I. Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

552. Pure Consecutive Sentences are introduced by 

1. TJt (uta), that, so that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs (631). 

2. TJt — non, that, so that, as — not, continued by neque, nee 
(543, 4). 

3. (lain = ut non, after a negative sentence (555). 

Hon ii ee at t8 pador nmquam ft torpitlidine revooftrit, C, Cat., 1. 9, 
22 ; you are not the man for shame ever to have recalled you (= ever to 
have been recalled by shame) from baseness. 

Tanta via probitfttia est, at earn in hoete etiam dUigftmoe, C, Lad., 9, 
29 ; so great is the virtue of uprightness, that we love it even in an 
enemy. 

Hem6 adeO feroi oat at nOn mlttecere poaait, H., Ep., 1. 1, 39 ; no one 
is so savage that he cannot (be made to) soften. 

HU tftm difficile eat qoln qoaerendO inveatlgfirl poaait, Ter., Heaut., 
675 ; naught is so hard but it can (= that it cannot) be tracked out by 
search. 

Remarks. — 1. Notice especially the impersonal tantom abeat, ftfait 
(rarely aberat) — at— at. 

Tantom abeat ab eO at malum mora ait at verear n6 hominl ait nihil 
bonom aliud, C, Tusc., 1. 31, 76 ; so far is it from death ( = so far is 
death from) being an evil that I fear man has no other blessing. 

The personal construction is extremely rare. 

Ageeilftne tantom ftfait ab XnaolentUt glOriae at oommiaerfttoa ait fortll- 
nam Graeciae, Nep., xvii. 5, 2 ; Agesilaus was so far from the insolence 
of glory that he pitied the (mis)fortune of Greece. 
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The second at may be omitted, and a declarative sentence follow 
independently; Tantum aberat ut blnOf libros scrlberent: viz singuiai 
cOnfeoBrunt, C, Att., xm. 21, 5 ; so far were they from writing two 
copies of each book, they with difficulty finished up one. 

2. DIgnus, worthy, indlgnua, unworthy, aptua, idoneus, fit, take a con- 
secutive sentence with qui. Occasionally dlgnua and indlgnm take nt. 

Qui modestfi ptret, vidfitur qui aliquandO imperet dlgnua esse, C, Leg., 
in. 2, 5 ; he who obeys duly seems to be worthy to command some day. 

3. Ita (and sic) are sometimes used to give a restriction or a condi- 
tion ( = provided, on condition); in this case the negative is nfi. 

Ita probanda eft mfinsuStfidQ ut adhibefitur rel publicae cans* geveritas, 
C., Off., 1. 25, 88 ; mildness is to be approved, so that (provided that) 
Strictness be used for the sake of the commonwealth. 

Ita til istaec tua miscStO ne" me admlaoefta, Tee., Heaut., 783 ; mix up 
your mixings so you mix me not withal, • 

4. Ut non is often = without, and the English verbal in -ing ; 
Mfilet axfatimftrl bonus vir ut nOn sit quam ease ut non putetur, C, 

Fin., 11. 22, 71 ; he will certainly prefer being thought a good man with- 
out being such, to being (a good man) without being believed (to be such). 

II. Complementary Consecutive Sentences. 
A. Verbs of Effecting. 

553. Verbs of Effecting belong partly to the Consecutive, 
partly to the Final Sentence. The negative is non or ne ; 
the sequence varies between final and consecutive. 

Such verbs are : 

1. Verbs of Causation : facere, efficere, perflcere, / make, 
effect, achieve ; assequl, consequl, / attain, accomplish, and 
many others. (Sequence Final.) 

Effieiam ut intellegStia, C, Cluent., 3, 7 ; I will cause you to under- 
stand. 

Sed perfloe, ut GrauuB haec quae ooartfivit nobis explicet, C, Or., 1. 35, 
163 ; but bring it about that Crassus (make Crassus) unfold to us what 
he has condensed. 

Negatives : 

Poteatis efficere ut male moriar, ut non moriar non poteatis, Plin., Ep., 
in. 16, 11 ; you may make me die a hard death, keep me from dying 
you cannot. 

Effieiam posthfic nl quemquam voce laoessfta, V., Ec, 3, 51 ; I will 
bring it about that you challenge no one hereafter in song. 
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Faeere nt is often little more than a periphrasis ; especially in the 
forms fee at and fax3, faxit (both peculiar to Comedy). 

Fortttna vestra fSadt nt Irae meae temperem, L., xxxvi. 35,3; your for- 
tune causes that I (makes me) restrain my anger (put metes to my anger). 

Invltos (325, b. 6) faoiO at recorder ralnSs rel pfLblicae, C, Vat., 9, 21; 
(it is) against my will that I (am doing so as to) recall the ruined con- 
dition of the commonwealth. 

2. Verbs of Compelling and Permitting (Sequence Final): 
Tenflmos memoria* Catulum esae ooffotom at vita" si ipse prlvSret, C. t Or., 

in. 3, 9 ; we remember that Catulus was forced to take his own life. 

mod nfttara nOn patitor, at aliaram spolils nostras copifis aogefiinas, C, 
Off., in. 5, 22 ; nature does not allow us to increase our wealth by the 
spoils of others. 

3. Passive verbs of Effecting, and their equivalents, 
namely, many Impersonal Verbs of Happening and Fol- 
lowing (Sequence Consecutive, but see 513, r.). 

Such verbs are conficitor, effldtnr, fit, accidit, oentingit, evenit, it hap- 
pens, osa venit, it occurs, seqaitar, it follows, and many others. So 
also est, it is the case. 

Ex qaO efficitar, nOn at volaptfis 118 (the design of the arguer) sit vo- 
laptfs, sed at volaptSs non (the result of the argument) sit sammom bo- 
nam, C, Fin., n. 8, 24 ; from which it results, not that pleasure is not 
pleasure, but that pleasure is not the supreme good. 

Potest fieri at is ande W aadbse dlcis Xrfitas dlxerit, C, Or., 11. 70, 285 ; 
(it) may be (that) Tie from whom you say you heard (it) said it in anger, 

Persaepe flvenit at atilitfs cam honestftte oertet, C., Part.Or., 25, 89 ; 
it very often (so) happens that profit is at variance with honor. 

4. Very many impersonal verbs and combinations of 
neuter adjectives with est, after the analogy of the imper- 
sonals just mentioned (Sequence Consecutive). 

The Infinitive is much more common after neuter adjectives. 

Ad AppI ClaadI senectHtem aecedBbat etiam at eaeeas asset, C, Cat.M., 
6, 16 ; to the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind. 

EI ne integrum qoldem erat at ad iftatitiam remigrfiret, C, Tusc., v. 
21, 62 ; for him it was not even an open question to go back to justice. 

Remark. — Neeesse est, it is necessary, generally, and oportet, it be- 
hooves, always omit at : 

Leactrica pftgna immort&lis sit neeesse est, Nep., xv. 10, 2 ; the battle 
of Leuctra must needs be immortal. 

Mecom morisris oportet, Prop., ii. 8, 25 ; you must die with me. 
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B. Verbs of Hindering. 

(554) 555. Quin is used when Verbs and Phrases of Pre- 
venting, Omitting, Kefraining, Befusing, and Delaying, 
Doubt, and Uncertainty, are negatived or questioned. 

1. Verbs of Preventing and the like (Sequence Final). 

Vix nunc obsistitur illls quin lanient mundum, Ov., M. t 1. 58 ; they 
are now hardly to be kept (that they should not rend) from rending the 
universe. 

Antiochni nOn s8 tenuit quin contra* suum doctorem librnm Sderet, C, 
Ac, 11. 4, 12; Antiochus did not refrain from publishing a book against 
his teacher. 

2. Verbs of Doubt and Uncertainty (Sequence of the 
Interrogative Sentence). 

NOn dubinm eft qnln ux&rem nOlit fflini, Ter., And., 172 ; there is no 
doubt that (my) son does not want a wife. 

Quit dubitet (=nfim& dubitet) quin in virttlte dlvitiae aint 1 C, Farad., 
vi. 2, 48 ; who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue f 

HOn dubitirl dobet quin fuerint ante Homflrum poOtae, C, Br., 18, 71 ; 
it is not to be doubted that there were poets before Homer. 

Remarks. — 1. Of course dubitO and nOn dubitO may have the ordinary 
interrogative constructions (467). On dubitO an, see 457, 2. 

2. HOn dubitO, with the Inf., usually means I do not hesitate to : 
HOn dubitem dloere omnOs sapientOs semper eete befitOs, C, Fin., v. 32, 
95 ; I should not hesitate to say that all wise men are always happy. 

556. Quin, equivalent to ut ndn, may be used after any^ 
negative sentence (Sequence Consecutive). 
Here it may often be translated " without." 

HU tarn difficile est quin quaerendO inveetlgfirl possit, Ter., Heaut., 
675 ; naught is so hard but it can be tracked out by search. 

Nullum adhfLo intermlsl diem quin aliquid ad te" lltterfirum darem, C, 
Att., vn. 15, 1 ; I have thus far not allowed a day to pass but I dropped 
you (without dropping you) something of a letter (a line or two). 

Remark. — Note the combination (facere) nOn possum quin, I cannot 
but, and similar combinations, such as nOn abest quin, etc. 

NOn possum quin exelamem, Pl., Trin., 705 ; I cannot but (I must) 
cry out. 

Paulum ftfuit quin Fabius Varum interfloeret, Caes., B.C., 11. 35, 2 ; 
there was little lacking but Fabius (had) killed Varus ( = Fabius 
came near killing Varus). 
16 
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Explanatory Ut. 

557. A Consecutive Sentence with ut is often, used to 
give the contents or character of a preceding substantive, 
adjective, or pronoun. 

An quoiquamit flint hominl it ut eruciet t Tee., Heaut., 81 ; of what 
good is it to any man to torture himself t 

Eft miferorum ut malevolent** lint atque invideant bonis, Pl., Capt., 
583 ; the wretched have a way of being ill-natured and envying the well- 
to-do. 

Nee meum ad tfl nt mittam grStili, Pl., Asin., 190 ; nor is it my style 
to let her go to you as a gracious gift. 

Id eft proprium dvitttia nt sit libera, C., Off., 11. 22, 78 ; it is the 
peculiar privilege of a state, to be free. 

TOtnm in eft oat, nt tlbl imperii, C, Tusc., 11. 22, 53 ; all depends 
upon this (one thing), your self-command. 

Exclamatory Questions. 

558. TJt with the Subjunctive is used in Exclamatory 
Questions, usually with the insertion of -nje. 

Egone nt to" interpeUem t C, Tusc, 11. 18, 42 ; I interrupt you f 
DI mftgnl, nt qui olvem BOmfinnm oeoldiiiet, impunitfttem aociperet, 

Sen., Ben., v. 16, 3 ; Great Gods! that one who had slain a Roman 

citizen, should escape unpunished ! 

TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 

559. The action of the Temporal or Dependent clause 
may stand to the action of the Principal clause in one of 
three relations : 

I. It may be antecedent. 

Conjunctions : Poatquam (PoeteS qnam), after that, after; nt, as; 
nbi, when (literally, where) ; limnlSc, as soon as ; nt prlmnm, cum prlmum, 
the first moment that. 

II. It may be contemporaneous. 

Conjunctions : Dnm dOnec, while, until; quoad, up to (the time) 
that; quamdiu, as long as; cum, when. 

III. It may be subsequent. 

Conjunctions : Antequam, priusquam, before that, before. 
A special chapter is required by 

IV. Gum (quom), when. 
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I. ANTECEDENT ACTION. 

(560) 561. TJt, nt primum, ubi, ubi primum, cum, com primum, 
simul ac, simul atque, and postquam (posteaquam), in the 
sense of after, as soon as, take the (Historical) Perfect, 
rarely the Historical Present Indicative. 

The English translation is not unfrequently the Pluperfect. 

Pestquam Caesar pervenit, obsides poposcit, Caes., B.G., 1. 27, 3 ; after 
Caesar arrived, he demanded hostages. 

Pompfiiu* at equitStum suum pulsum vldit, acis ezeSssit, Caes., B.C., 
in. 94, 5 ; as Pompey saw his cavalry beaten, he left the line of battle. 

Pelopidfts nOn dubitftvit, simul fio eOnspexit hostem, oOnfllgere (555 2, R. 
2), Nep., xvi. 5, 3 ; as soon as he (had) caught sight of the enemy, 
Pelqpidas did not hesitate to engage him. 

Subjunctive in Or&tid Obliqua. 

Ariovistum, at semel GaUorum copifts vlcerit (0. B. vlcit), superbe* im- 
perSre, Caes., B.Q., 1. 31, 12 ; " that Ariovistus, as soon as he had once 
beaten the forces of the Gauls, exercised his rule arrogantly." 

562. The Imperfect is used to express an action continued 
into the time of the principal clause (overlapping). 

Ubi nflmS obvius Ibat, ad oastra noetium tendont, L., ix. 45, 14 ; when 
(they saw that) no one was coming to meet them, they proceeded to the 
^cam^of.the enemy. 

Subjunctive in Or&tid Obliqua. 

SerlpsistX earn pesteftquam nOn auderet (5. B. nfln andibat) reprehendere, 
laadfire ooepisse, C, AM., 1. 13, 4 ; you wrote that, after he could not get 
up the courage to blame, he began to praise. 

563. 1. The Pluperfect is used to express an action com- 
pleted .before the time of the principal clause ; often of the 
Eesulting Condition. 

Posteaquam multitudinem oellSgerat emblimatum, Instituit officlnam, 
C, Verr., iv. 24, 54; after he had got together a great number of figures, 
he set up shop. 

2. The Pluperfect is used with postquam when a definite 
interval is mentioned. 

Post and quam are often separated. With an Ablative of Measure, 
post may be omitted. Notice posterQ dil quam, the day after. 

Post diem tertium gesta ret est quam dlxerat, C, Mil., 16, 44 ; the 
matter was accomplished three days after he said it would be. 
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Hamilflar nOnO anno* postquam in Hispftniam vtaerat oooHrai est, Nep., 
xxii. 4, 2 '; Hamilcar was hilled nine years after he came to Spain. 

Subjunctive in Orfttio Obliqua. 

Scrlptum & Fosldonib* est trtginta* annls vbrisse Fanaetium postefiquam 
librfls dfi officii* Midisset, C, Off., in. 2, 8 ; it is recorded by Posidonius 
that Panaetius lived thirty years after he put forth his boohs on Duties. 

The attraction is sometimes neglected. 

564. Postquam and the like, with the Present and Perfect 
Indicative, assume a causal signification (compare quoniam, 
now that = since). 

Ctlria minor mini vidttur pceteftquam est mffior, C, Fin., v. i, 2 ; the 
senate-house seems to me smaller now that it is (really) greater. 

Iterative Action. 

(565) 566. Rule I. — When two actions are repeated con- 
temporaneously, both are put in tenses of continuance. 

Humiles labtoant ubi potent* dissident, Phaed., i. 30, 1 ; the lowly 
suffer when the powerful disagree. 

Ubi frumento* opus erat, cohortes praesidinm agitlbant, S., lug., 55, 4 ; 
when there was need of corn, the cohorts would serve as an escort. 

The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 
Bonus segnior fit ubi neglegas, S., Iug. t 31, 28 ; a good man becomes 
more spiritless when you neglect him. 

567. Rule II. — When one action is repeated before an- 
other, the antecedent action is put in the Perfect, Pluper- 
fect, or Future Perfect ; the subsequent action in the Pres- 
ent, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation. 

Observe the greater exactness of the Latin expression. Compare 
244, r. 2. 

Quotiens ceoidit, surgit, As often as he falls, he rises. 
Quotiens ceciderat, surgSbat, As often as lie fell, he rose. 
Quotiens oeciderit, snrget, As often as he falls {shall have fallen), 

he will rise. 
Simul Inflfivit tlbloen ft perltO carmen ftgnoscitur, C, Ac, 11. 27, 86 ; 
as soon as the fluter blows, the song is recognized by the connoisseur. 

Dociliora sunt ingenia prinsquam obdflruSrnnt, Quint., i. 12, 9 ; minds 
are more teachable before they (have) become hardened. 

Cum pfilam Bins Snull ad palmam converterat Gyges ft nflllO videbfctur, 
C, Off., in. 9, 38 ; when(eYer) Gyges turned the bezel of the ring toward 
the palm (of his hand), he was to be seen by no one. 
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SI pes oondoluit, il d6ni, ferre nOn possumus, C, Tusc., 11. 22, 52 ; if a 
foot, if a tooth ache(s), we cannot endure it. 

StomaehSbttur senex, fl quid asperius dlxeram, C, N.D., 1. 33, 93 ; the 
old man used to be fretted, if I mid anything (that was) rather harsh. 

The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 

XTbi eonsuluerls, mature" facto opus est, S., C, i, 6 ; when you have 
deliberated, you want speedy action. 

The Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

(ato* mlrftrl s8 Sttbat quod non rideret haruspex haruspioem oum vldis- 
set, C, Div., 11. 24, 51 ; Cato said that he wondered that an haruspex 
did not laugh when he saw (another) haruspex. (Hon rldet oum vldit.) 

The Subjunctive by Attraction. 

QuarS flebat, ut omnium ooulos, quotiiseunque in publicum prOdlsset, ad 
sfl converteret, Nep., vn. 3, 5 ; whereby it happened that he attracted 
the eyes of all every time he went out in public (quotieseunque prOdierat, 
oonvertSbat). 

Remark. — The Subjunctive in Iterative sentences instead of the In- 
dicative becomes increasingly common from Livy on. 

II. CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTION. 

568. Conjunctions used of Contemporaneous Action 
are : 

Dum, donee, while, so long as, until ; quoad, up to (the 
time) that ; quamdiu, as long as ; cum, when. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Extent — so long 
as, while. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Limit — until. 

1. Contemporaneous In Extent. 

(So long as, while.) 

569. Complete Coextension. — Dum, donee, quoad, quamdiu, 
so long as, while, take the Indicative of all the tenses. 

Vita dum superest, bene est, Maecenas (Sen., E.M., 101, 11) ; while 
(so long as) life remains, His well. 

Tiberius Gracchus tarn ditL laudSbitur dum memoria rerum BOmSnfirum 
manebit, C, Off., 11. 12, 43 ; Tiberius Gracchus shall be praised so long 
as the memory of Roman history remains (shall remain). 
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Fait haee gins fortii dam Lycttrgl leges vigCbant, C, Tusc., 1. 42, 101 ; 
this nation was brave so long as the laws of Lycurgus were in force. 

Donee grStai eram tibl, FersErom vigol rtge befttior, H., 0., in. 9, 1 ; 
while I was pleasing in your sight, 1 throve more blessed than Persia's 
Icing. 

Quoad potoit, restitit, Caes., B.Q., iv. 12, 5 ; as long as he could, he 
withstood. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obllqua. 

Rtgoloi dixit qoam din itlre ittrando* hoitiom tenSretor nOn ease s6 

senatOrem, C, Off., in. 27, 100 ; Regulus said that as long as he was 
bound by his oath to the enemy he was not a senator. (QuamdifL teneor 
non gam lenfitar.) 

Subjunctive by Attraction. 

Faciam at mel memineris dam vltam vivas, Pl., Pers., 494 ; TU make 
you think of me the longest day you live. 

570. Partial Coextension. — Dum, while, while yet, dur- 
ing, commonly takes the Present Indicative after all 
Tenses : so especially in narrative. 

Cape hone eqaom, dam tibl vXriam aliqaid saperest, L., xxn. 49, 7 ; 
take this horse, while you have yet some strength left. 

Dam haeo BOmae agantar, consoles ambO in Ligoribos gerfibant bellom, 
L., xxxix. i,l; while these things were going on at Rome, both consuls 
were carrying on war in Liguria. 

2. Contemporaneous in Limit. 

(Until.) 

571. Dum, donee, quoad, up to (the time) that, until, have 
the Present, Historical Present, Historical Perfect, and 
Future Perfect Indicative. 

Tltyre, dam redeO, brevis est via, pfisoe capellas, V., Ec. y 9, 23 ; Tity- 
rus, while lam returning (=till I return) — the way is short — feed my 
kids. 

ExspectSbO dam venit, Ter., Eun. t 206 ; I will wait until he comes. 

EpamXnOndSs ferram in corpora tUque eo retinoit^aoad renuntifttum est 
vlcisse BoeBtiOs, Cf. Nep. , xv. 9, 3 ; Epaminondas retained the iron in 
his body, until word was brought back that the Boeotians had con- 
quered. 

Hand dSsinam donee perfScerO hoc, Ter., Ph., 420 ; I will not cease 
until I have (shall have) accomplished it. 
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Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua. 

ScIpiOnI SllSnOque doneo revocatl ab MnftttL forent prorogatum imperiom 

est, L., xxvii. 7, 17 ; Scipio and Silcmus had their command extended 
until " they should have been recalled by the senate." 

572. Bum, donee, and quoad, until, take the Subjunctive 
when Suspense and Design are involved. 

Vergfnios dum ooUSgam oOnsoleret flvratos est, L., iv. 21, 10 ; Vergi- 
niu8 delayed until he could (long enough to) consult his colleague. 

At tantl tibi git nOn indulgSre thefitrls, dam bene de* vacuo" pectore otdat 
amor, Ov., Rem. Am., 751 ; but let it be worth the cost to you (= deem it 
worth the cost) not to indulge in play-going, until love be fairly gone 
from (your) untenanted bosom. 

Often with verba exspectandi, especially exspectd, J wait. 

BfLsticus exspectat dam dSfluat amnis, H., Ep., 1. 2, 42 ; the cloum 
waits for the river to run off (dry). 

Remark. — Verba exspectandi have also other constructions, as at, si, 
qnln, but not the Infinitive. 

573. Dum, modS, and dummodo, if only, provided only, 
only, are used with the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
in Conditional Wishes. The other tenses are very rare. 

The negative is nS (dam ne* = nS interim). 

Gderint dam metaant, Accius (C, Off., 1. 28, 97) ; let them hate so long 
as they fear (provided that, if they will only fear). 

QnO lnbeat nfLbant, dam dOs nS flat comes, Pl., Aul., 491; let them 
marry where (= whom) they please, if but the dowry do not go with 
them. 

DommodO morSta rCcte* veniat, dffl&ta est satis, Pl. ,Aul. y 239 ; provided 
only she come with a good character, she is endowed (= her dowry is) 
enough. 

III. SUBSEQUENT ACTION. 
Anteqoam and Priosqaam with the Indicative. 

574. Antequam and priusquam, before, take the Present, 
Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, when the limit is 
stated as a fact. The Present is used in anticipation of the 
Future. 

Remark. — The elements ante, antes, prios, and qoam are often sepa- 
rated. 
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575. The Present Indicative is used after positive sen<- 
tences. 

Antequam ad sententiam reded, dfi m9 pauoa dXoam, C, Cat., iv. 10, 30 ; 
before I return to the subject, I will say a few things of myself 

Omnia experirl oertum eat prius quam pereO, Ter., And., 311 ; lam 
determined to try everythin^'before I perish. (Prius quam peream = 
sooner than perish, to keep from perishing.) 

576. The Perfect (Aorisl) and Future Perfect Indicative 
are used both after positive and after negative clauses, 
chiefly the latter. 

Observe that non priusquam = non dum. 

HiracttO, aUquantf ante quam est mortuus, omnia tr&diderat, C., Verr., 
n. 18, 46 ; some time before he died he had handed over everything to 
Eeraclius. 

Legftl non ante profeetl quam impositos in naves mflites vidfinint, L., 
xxxiv. 12, 8 ; the envoys did not set out until they saw the soldiers on 
board. 

Subjunctive in 0rati5 Obliqua. 

Themistoeles suls praedlxit, ut n* prius Laoedaemoniorum lftg&tos dlmit- 
terent quam ipse esset remissus, Nep., ii. 7, 8 ; Themistoeles told his 
colleagues beforehand not to dismiss the Lacedaemonian envoys before 
he had been sent back. (NOn prius dlmittetis quam ego erO remissus.) 

Antequam and Priusquam with the Subjunctive. 

577. Antequam and priusquam are used with the Subjunc- 
tive when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or 
deprecated. 

The translation is often before, and the verbal in -ing ; the limit in 
these sentences is said to be ideal. 

Ante videmus falgOrem quam sonum audifcaus, Sen., N.Q., 11. 12, 6 ; 
we see the flash of lightning before hearing the sound (we may never 
hear it). 

In omnibus negOtils prius quam aggrediftre adhibenda est praeparfttio* 
dfligfini, C, Off., 1. 21, 73; in all affairs, before addressing yourself (to 
them), you must make use of careful preparation (Ideal Second Person). 

CoUem celeritor priusquam ab adversaria sentiatur communit, Caes., 
B.C., 1. 54, 4 ; he speedily fortified the hill before he was (too soon to 
be) perceived by the enemy (prius quam = prius quam ut). 

Hannibal omnia priusquam exoSderet pflgnfi erat expertus, L., xxx. 35, 
4 ; Hannibal had tried everything before withdrawing from the fight 
( = to avoid withdrawing from the fight). 
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IV. CONSTRUCTIONS OF CUM (QUOH). 

(578) 579. There are two great uses of cum : 

I. Temporal cum (when, then), with the Indicative, to 
give the date. 

II. Circumstantial cum (as, whereas), with the Subjunc- 
tive, to give the situation. 

Of the latter there are three varieties : 

(a) Historical cum, as, giving the circumstances under 
which an action took place. 

(}) Causal cum, as, whereas, since, indicating that the 
main action proceeded from the subordinate one. 

(c) Concessive cum, whereas, although, indicating that the 
main action was accomplished in spite of that of the subor- 
dinate clause. 

I. Cum ver appetit, mllites ez hlbernls movent, when spring ap- 
proaches, soldiers move out of winter-quarters. 

II. (a) Cum ver appeteret, Hannibal ex hlbernls movit, as spring was 
approaching (spring approaching), Hannibal moved out of winter- 
quarters. 

(b) Com ver appetat, ex hlbernls movendnm est, as (since) spring is ap- 
proaching, we must move out of winter-quarters. 

(c) Cum ver appeteret, tamen hostes ex hlbernls nOn mOverunt, whereas 
(although) spring was approaching, nevertheless the enemy did not 
move out of winter-quarters. 

1. Temporal Cum. 

580. Cum, when, is used with all the tenses of the Indica- 
tive to designate merely temporal relations. 

Animus, nee cum adest nee cum discedit, apparet, C, Cat.M., 22, 80 ; 
the soul is hot visible, either when it is present, or when it departs. 

Sex librOs dS rS public* turn serlpsimus cum gubernficula rel publicae 
tenfibSmus, C, Div., 11. 1, 3 ; I wrote the six books about the State at 
the time when I held the helm of the State. 

BecordKre tempus illud cum pater Curio* maerSns iacSbat in leetO, C, Ph., 
11. 1 8, 45 ; remember the time when Curio the father lay abed from grief 

lam dflucftseSbat cum slgnum consul dedit, L., xxxvr. 24, 6 ; by this 
time day was beginning to dawn, when (581) the consul gave the signal. 

Ideal Second Person with the Subjunctive : 

InfSmia etiam tumvlvit quom esse erfidSs mortuam, Pl., Pers., 355 ; 
ill-fame lives on even when you think that it is dead. 
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Remarks.— 1. Fuit cum commonly follows the analogy of other 
characteristic relatives (631), and takes usually the Subjunctive : 

Fuit tempos com (= fait cum) rttra colerent homines, Varro, R.R., in. 
i,l; there was a time when all mankind tilled fields = were countrymen, 

2. Hernial cum, I remember the time when, takes the Indie, but 
audlre cum takes the Subjv. parallel with the participle : 

Meminl cum mihi deeipere vidfibtre, C, Fam., vn. 28, 1 ; I remember 
the time when you seemed to me to show the worst possible taste. 

Audlvl Kttrodorum cum do ils ipsls rfibus disput&ret, C, Or., 11. 90, 
865 ; I have heard Metrodorus discussing) these very matters. 

3. Peculiar is the use of cum with Lapses of Time. Lapses of Time 
are treated as Designations of Time in Accusative or Ablative : 

Multl annl sunt cum (= multoe annoe) in aere meO est, C, Fam., xv. 
14, 1 ; (it is) many years (that) Tie has been (230) in my debt. 

Hondum contain et decern annl sunt cum (= ex quo* = abhine annos) dfi 
peounils repotundii lftta lex est, C, Off., 11. 21, 75 ; it is not yet one 
hundred and ten years since the law concerning extortion was proposed. 

581. Cum Inversum. When the two actions are indepen- 
dent, cum is sometimes used with the one which seems to 
be logically the principal clause, just as in English. 

lam dfltLcotcCbat earn slgnam consul dedit, L., xxxvi. 24, 6 ; by this 
time day was beginning to dawn, when the consul gave the signal. 

(582-3) 584. Iterative cum. — Cum in the sense of quo- 
ti&ns, as often as, takes the Tenses of Iterative Action. 
See 566. 

Solet cum s6 purgat in mS conferre omnem culpam, C, Att., ix. 2 a, 1 ; 
he is accustomed, when he clears himself, to put off all the blame on me. 

2. Circumstantial Cum. 

585. Historical cum. — Cum, when, as y is used in narrative 
with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive to give the 
circumstances of a past action. 

The Imperfect is nsed if the action of the cum-clause occurs at the 
same time as that of the leading, verb ; the Pluperfect if it precedes it. 

Agesilfius cum ex Aegyptf reverterStur decessit, Nep. , xvn. 8, 6 ; Agesi- 
laus died as he was returning from Egypt. 

ZtaOnem cum Athenls essem audisbam frequenter, C, N.D., 1. 21, 59 ; 
when I was (being) at Athens, I heard Zeno {lecture) frequently. » 

Cum Caesar Anoonam oooupftvisset, urbem rellquimus, C, Fam., xvi. 
12, 2 ; when (as) Caesar had occupied Ancona (Caesar having occupied 
Ancona), I left the city. 
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Attaint moritnr alterO et septufig6sim9 annO, onm quattuor et quadrfi- 
gintS annOs rSgnffsset, L., xxxiii. 21, 1 ; Attalus died in his seventy - 
second year, having reigned forty-four years. 

586. Causal cum. — Cum, when, whereas, since, seeing that, 
is used with any tense of the Subjunctive, to denote the 
reason of an action. 

Quae onm ita lint, affectum est nihil esse malum quod turpe non sit, C, 
Fin., in. 8, 29 ; since these things are so, it is made out (proved) that 
nothing is bad that is not dishonorable. 

DolO erat pugnandum, own par nOn esset arrnls, Nep., xxiii. 10, 4 ; he 
had to fight by stratagem, as he (seeing that he) was not a match in 
arms, 

587. Concessive and Adversative cum. — Cum, whereas, al- 
though, is used with any tense of the Subjunctive, to ex- 
press concession or opposition. 

Nihil m6 aditlvit, onm posset, C, Att., ix. 13, 3 ; he gave me no assist- 
ance, although (at a time when) he had it in his power. 

Perlre artem putamus nisi appfiret, onm dSsinat ars esse, si appfiret, 
Quint., iv. 2, 127 ; we think that (our) art is lost unless it shows, 
whereas it ceases to be art if it shows. 

x 588. Cum — turn. When cum, when, turn, then, have the 
same verb, the verb is put in the Indicative. Cum — turn 
then has the force of both — and especially. 

Fausanias cOnsilia onm patriae turn sib! inimlca capisbat, Nep., iv. 3, 
3 ; Pausanias conceived plans that were hurtful both to his country 
and especially to himself. 

Remark. — When they have different verbs, the verb with onm may 
be in the Subjunctive, especially if there is an idea of concession. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

589. In Conditional Sentences the clause which contains 
the condition (supposed cause) is called the Protasis, that 
which contains the consequence is called the Apodosis. 

Logically, Protasis is Premiss ; and Apodosis, Conclusion. 
Grammatically, the Apodosis is the Principal, the Protasis 
the Dependent, clause. 

590. Sign of the Conditional. — The common conditional 
particle is si, if. 
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591. Negative oftl — The negative of si is si n5n or nisi 

(a) Si non means if not, and is the rule : 

i. When the positive of the same verb precedes. 

SI ftoeris, mlgnarn habflbo* grfttiam ; si non ffcoerls, lgnoscam, C, Fam., 
v. 19 ; ♦/ you do it, I will be very grateful to you ; if you do not, I will 
forgive {you). 

2. When the Condition is concessive; in this case the 
principal clause often contains an adversative particle. 

81 mihl boni rS publics frul non licuerit, at oartfbd mall, C, Mil., 34, 
93 ; if I shall not be allowed to enjoy good government, I shall at least 
be rid of bad. 

(b) Bisi means unless, and is used when an exception or 
restriction is made to the leading statement. Compare the 
general use of nisi, except (b.). 

IHai molestumst, panda peroontirier (130, 6) vols ego ex t«, Pl., Bud., 
120 ; if it is not disagreeable, I wish to ash you a few questions. 

So especially after negatives. 

Hon possem vlvere nisi in lltterls vlverem, C, Fam., ix. 26, 1 ; I could 
not live unless I lived in study. 

M«moria minuitur nisi earn exereeSs, C, Cat.M., 7, 21 ; memory wanes 
unless (except) you exercise it. (SI non exerceas, in case you fail to ex- 
ercise it.) 

Remark. — Kid, after negative sentences or equivalents, has often 
the signification of but, except, besides, only : 

Nihil hlo nisi trlste vidabis, Ov., Tr., hi. 1, 9 ; you will see nothing 
"here except (what is) sad. 

^Talsus honor iuvat et mendfix InfSmia terret, quern nisi mendosum et 
medicandum 1 H., Ep. y 1. 16, 39 ; " false honor charms and lying slan- 
der scares" whom but the faulty and the fit for physic f 

592. Two Conditions excluding each the other. — When 
two conditions exclude each the other, si is used for the 
first ; sin, if not (but if), for the second. 

Sin is further strengthened by autem, ver6 (rare), but ; 
minus, less (not) ; secus (rare), otherwise ; alitor, else. 

Hercfitura, il tennis est, sordida pntanda est ; sin magna et oOpicsa, non 
est vituperanda, C, Off., 1. 42, 151 ; mercantile business, if it is petty, is 
to be considered dirty (work) ; if (it is) not (petty, but) great and abund- 
ant (= conducted on a large scale), it is not to be found fault with. 
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Remark. — If the verb or predicate is to be supplied from the con- 
text, il minus, if less (not), fin minus, sin aliter, if otherwise, are com- 
monly used, rarely si nOn : 

fidflo tCcnm omnSs tuOs; si minus, quam pltlrimOs, C, Cat, 1. 5, 10 ; 
take out with you all your (followers) ; if not, as many as possible. 

Odero si poterO; si n0n, invltus amfibO, Ov., Am., m. 11, 35 ; I will 
hate if Icon, if not I shall love against my will, 

593. Other Forms of the Protasis. — i. The Protasis may 
be expressed by a Relative. 

Qui vidiret, urbem oaptam dloeret, C, Verr., iv. 23, 52 ; whoso had 
seen it, had said that the city was taken. 

2. The Protasis may be contained in a Participle. 

81 latet ars, prfdest; affert dBprSnsa pudSrem, Ov., A. A., 11. 313 ; art, 
if concealed, does good; detected, it brings shame. 

3. The Protasis may be involved in a modifier. 

76c6runt id servl MilOnis quod suOs quisque servOs in tall rS faeere volu- 
isset, C, Mil., 10, 29 ; the servants of Milo did what each man would 
have wished his servants to do in such case (si quid tftle aoeidisset). 

4. The Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, 
or, what is more common, by an Imperative or equivalent. 

Immtita verfaOrum ooUocfitiGnem, perierit tOta r6s, C, Or., 70, 282 ; (if 
you) change the order of the words, the whole thing falls dead. 

Classification of Conditional Sentences. 

594. Conditional sentences may be divided into three 
classes, according to the character of the Protasis : 

I. Logical Conditional Sentences: si, with the Indicative. 

II. Ideal Conditional Sentences : si, chiefly with Present 
and Perfect Subjunctive. 

III. Unreal Conditional Sentences : si, with Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

I. LOGICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

595. The Logical Conditional Sentence simply states the 
matter, according to the formula : if this is so, then that 
is so ; if this is not so, then that is not so. 

The Protasis is in the Indicative : the Apodosis is gener- 
ally in the Indicative; but in future relations any equivalent 
of the Future (Subjunctive, Imperative) may be used : 
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PB0TA8IB. APODOSI8. 

SlidcrMli, errfis, 

Jf you believe that, you are going wrong. 

ttidereaffbfis, errfibfis, 

If you believed thai, you were going wrong. 

SlidorMidistl, ©jrastl, 

If you (have) believed (hat, you went (have gone) wrong. 

Blidereaes, errfibis, 

If you (shall) believe that, you will (be) filing) wrong (343). 

81 id erfldiderls, errfiveris, 

If you (shall have) believe{&) that, you will ham gone (will go) wrong. 

81 quid ertdidistl, errfis, 

If you have believed anything 
(= when you believe anything), you go wrong. Comp. 609. 

81 quid erfldiderfis, errfibfis, 

If you had believed anything 
(* (= when you believed anything), you went wrong. 

81 iplritum dtteit, vlvit, C, Inv., i. 46, 86 ; if he is drawing (his) 
breath (breathing) he is living. 

81 occldl, rCcte" feci ; sed nGn occldl, Quint., iv. 5, 13 ; if I killed him, 
I did right ; but I did not hill him. 

Nfituram si sequfimur ducem, numqaam aberrfibimus, C, Off., 1. 28, 
100 ; if we (shall) follow nature^ (as our) guide, we shall never go astray. 

Flectere si nequeO superOs, J^heronta movSbO, V., A., yii. 312 ; if I 
can't bend the gods above, Til rouse (all) hell below. 

Defines timare, il sp&fire desierls, Sen., E.M., 1. 5, 7 ; you will cease 
to fear, if you (shall have) cease(d ) to hope. 

Feream male, H nOn optimum erat, H., S. t 11. 1, 6 ; may I die the 
death if it was not best. 

Remarks.— 1. After a verb of Saying or Thinking (Orfitft Obllqua), 
the Protasis must be put in the Subjv., according to the rule. 

(81 id creois, errSs.) DloO, t5, si id qrettfis, errfire. 

- v Dlxl, tS, il id ortderes, errfire. 

(81 id crede*, errfibis.) Dlc5, tS, si id creofis, errfitttrum esse. 

Dlxl, to, si id crtderes, errfitttrum esse. 
(81 id crfididistl, errfistl.) DIcO, to, si id crfididerls, errfisse. 
Dlxl, to, si id creaidissSs, errfisse. 

For examples, see QrfitiQ Obllqua, 657. 

2. The Subjv. is used by Attraction : 

Arfineolae rflte texunt ut si quid inhaeserit cftnfioiant, C, N.D., n. 48, 
123 ; spiders weave webs (567) to despatch anything that gets caught. 
(81 quid inhaesit conficiunt.) 

8. The Ideal Second Person takes the Subjv. in connection with the 
Universal Present : 

Seneottls plena est voluptfitis si ills tolas tltl, Sen., E.M., 12, 4 ; old 
age is full of pleasure if you know (if one knows) how to enjoy it. 
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4 SIve— slve (sen— sen) almost invariably takes the Logical form. 
(496, 2.) 

Sou vlcit, ferSciter Instat viotls ; leu vietus est, butaarat cum viotQribus 
certamen, L., xxvn. 14, 1 ; if he vanquishes (567), he presses the van- 
quished furiously ; if he is vanquished, he renews the struggle with the 
vanquishers. 

II. IDEAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

596. The Ideal Conditional Sentence represents the mat- 
ter as still in suspense, according to the formula : if this 
should be so, then that would be so. 

Nothing is indicated as to the reality of the actions. 
The point of view is usually the Present. 

1. The Protasis is put in the Present Subjunctive for 
continued action, and in the Perfect Subjunctive for com- 
pletion or attainment. 

The Apodosis is in the Present or Perfect Subjunctive. 
The Imperative and Future Indicative or equivalents are 
often found. The Universal Present is frequently used, 
especially in combination with the Ideal Second Person 
(595, R. 3). 

Protasis. Apodosis. 

SI id crSdSs, erres, 

If you should (were to) believe that, you would be going wrong. 

SI id erfldSs, erraverfs, 

If you should (were to) believe that, you would go wrong, 

81 id crediderfs, erres, 

1. Ifyou should (prove \o) have believed that 

(Perfect ; Action Past or Future), you would be going wrong. 

2. If you should (come to) believe that (Aor. ; 

Aotion Future), w you would be going wrong. 

81 id crecLiderfs, errfiveris (rare), 

If you (should have) believe^) that x Xm . you would (have) go(ne) wrong. 

Hanc yiam il asperam esse negem, mentiar, C, Sest., 46, 100 ; if 1 
should my that this wa$ is not rough, I should lie. 

81 gladinm quia Afrud t8 sS&S mente dSposuerit, repetat InsSnifas, red- 
dere peocStum sit, offioium nOn reddere, C, Off,, in. 25, 95 ; if a man in 
sound mind were to deposit (to have deposited) a sword with you, (and) 
reclaim it (when) mad, it would be wrong to return it, right not to 
return it. 

81 valeant homines, an tua, Phwbe, iaoet, Ov., Tr., iv., 3, 78 ; should 
men keep well, your art,' Phoebus, is naught. 

Kftlla est exctUfttiB peecftl, si amlcl oausfi peocaverls, C, Lael., 11, 37 ; 
it is no excuse for a sin to have sinned for the sake of a friend. 
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2. The Point of View is occasionally the Past. In that case the 
■ Protasis is found in the Imperfect, very rarely the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive, and the Apodosis has corresponding forms. 

81 Alftaus tun indicium aedpere vellet, quid agereel C, Quinct, 26, 
S3 ; in case Alfenus was willing then to undertake the trial, what were 
yotl to dot (Present : si nune velit . . . agSs 1) 

Remark. — The lively fancy of the Roman sometimes employs the 
Ideal where we should expect the Unreal. This is more common in 
early Latin. 

TfL si fife sis, alitor sentils, Ter., And., 310 ; if you were J (put your- 
self in my place), you would think differently. 

III. UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

597. The Unreal Conditional Sentence is used of that 
which is not or was not true, according to the formula : if 
this were so, tnen that would be so ; if this had been so, 
then that would have been so. 

The Imperfect Subjunctive is used to express continued 
action — generally, in opposition to the Present ; the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, to express completed action — uniformly 
in opposition to the Past. 

Protasis. % Apodobis. 

81 id crfideres, errSres, 

If you believed (were believing) that, [you 
do not,] you would be going wrong. 

SI id credidisses, errfivisses u 

If you had believed that, [yon did not,] you would have gone wrong. 

Sapientia nOn expeteretnr, al nihil effioeret, C, Fin., 1. 13, 42; wisdom 
would not be sought after, if it did no practical good. 

Caederem tS, niii Irftscerer, Sen., Ira., 1. 15, 3 ; I should flog you, if 
I were not getting angry. 

SI ibi tS ease toIMem, ad tS ipse YSnissem, C, Fin., 1. 8 ; if had known 
you were there, I should have come to you myself. 

Ego nisi peperiasem, BOma non oppflgn&rStur ; nisi fflium haberem, libera 
in llberfi patois mortua essem, L., 11. 40, 8 ; had I not become a mother, 
Rome would not be besieged; had I not a son, I should have died a free 
woman in a free land. 

Remarks. — (1) 2. After a negative Protasis, the Apodosis is some- 
times expressed by the Impf. Indie, when the action is represented as 
interrupted (283). 

Lfibabar longius, nisi m« rethraissem, C, Leg., 1. 19, 52 ; I was letting 
(should have let) myself go on too far, had I not checked myself 
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3. The Indicative is the regular construction in the Apodosis with 
verbs which signify Possibility or Power, Obligation or Necessity — so 
with the active and passive Periphrastic — vix, paene, scarcely, hardly, 
and the like. 

COnsul mm qui potul, nisi earn vltae cursum tonuissem? C, Rep., 1. 6, 
10 ; how could I have been consul, if I had not kept that course of life f 

EmendSturus, il licuisset, eram, Ov., Tr., 1. 7, 40 ; I should have re- 
moved the faults, if I had been free (to do it). 

4. In fafttiO Obllqua the Protasis is unchanged ; the Apodosis is 
formed by the Periphrastic Pr. and Pf . Inf. (149), for the Active, futtl- 
rum (fore) ut, faturum fuisse ut for passive and Supineless verbs. 

A. DlcC (dlxl), tfi, si id crtderM, err&turum mm. 

B. DloO (dlxl), W, si id credidisses, errSturum fuisse. 

A. DlcO (dlxl), si id creaerM, fore ut d&rfpereris. 

B. DlcO (dlxl), si id crfididiMM, faturum faisie ut dOciperSris. 

5. When the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional is made to depend 
on a sentence which requires the Subjv., the Plupf. is turned into 
the Periphrastic Pf. Subjv. ; the Impf. form is unchanged. 

The passive form is unchanged. 



NOn dubitO, 
I do not doubt, 

NOn dubit&bam, 
I did not doubt, 



quin, si id crederSs, errftrOs, 

that, if you believed that, you would be going wrong. 

quin, si id crSdidUsfis, erraturus fuerfg, 
that, if you had believed that, you would have gone wrong. 



HonMtum tale Mt ut, vel si IgnOrfirent id homines, esset laudsbile, Cf. 
C, Fin., 11. 15, 49 ; virtue is a thing to deserve praise, even if men did 
not know it. 

Die quidnam factum*, fueris, si eO tempore censor fuissOel L., ix. 33, 
7 ; tell (me) what you would have done, if you had been censor at that 
time f 

Similarly potul (r. 3) becomes potuerim, and fal with the Periphrastic 
passive in -dus becomes fuerim after all tenses. 

INCOMPLETE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

598. Omission of the Conditional Sign. — Occasionally the 
inembers of a Conditional sentence are put side by side 
without a Conditional sign. 

Poscit, dandum Mt; vocat, veniendum Mt, C, Par ad., 5, 2 ; she asks, 
he must give ; she calls, he must come. 

Tfnum cOgnOris, omuls nOris, Tea., Ph., 265 ; you know one, you know 
all. 

17 



// 
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599. Omission of the Verb of the Protasis. — When the 
verb of the Protasis is omitted, either the precise form or 
the general idea of the verb is to be supplied from the 
Apodosis. 

81 quisquam ( = si quisquam fait), Catf sapient fait, Cf. C, Lad., 2, 
9 ; if any one was wise, Cato was. 

£duo tSoum omnes tufts; si minus, qaam plflrimos, C, Cat, 1. 5, 10 ; 
take out with you all your (followers) ; if not (take out) as many as 
possible. 

m CONDITIONAL SENTENCES OF COMPARISON. 

/ 

(600-1) 602. TJtti, ac si, quasi, quam si, tamquam, tamquam 
si, velut, and velut si, meaning as if take the Subjunctive. 

The tenses follow the rule of sequence, rather than the 
ordinary course of the conditional. 

HOI tintere quasi [ = quam timeas si] assem elephantf dfis, Quint., vi. 
3, 59 : don't be afraid, as if you were giving a penny to an elephant. 

M6 iuvat, velut ipse in parte labOris So perleull faerim, ad finem belli 
Pllniel pervenisse, L., xxxi. 1; 1 am delighted to have reached the end 
of the Panic war, as if I had shared in the toil and danger (of if). 

Tantus patres metus ©Spit velut si iam ad portfis hostis esset, L., xxi. 
16, 2 ; a great fear took hold of the senators, as if the enemy were 
already at their gates. 

Remarks.— 1. Quasi is used to soften or apologize for a single word 
( = ut ita dleam). 

Mors est quaedam quasi migrStiO eommfLtltiQque vltae, Cf .C, Tusc., 
1. 12, 27 ; death is as it were a shifting of life's quarters. 

2. As in the ordinary Conditional sentence, so in the Comparative 
sentence, the Protasis may be expressed by a participle : 

Tamquam ooclsus reliotus est, Cf. C, Verr., v. 11, 28 ; he Was left for 
(as if) slain (dead). 

CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 

(603) 604. Etsi, etiamsi, and tametsi, even if although, 
take the Indicative or Subjunctive, according to the gen- 
eral principles which regulate the use of si, if The In- 
dicative is more common, especially with etsi. 

Dfi futurls rSbus etsi semper difficile est dloere, tamen interdum eon- 
ieeturfi possls aeoMere, C, Fam., vi. 4, 1 ; although it is always difficult 
to tell about the future, nevertheless you can sometimes come near it by 
guessing. 
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Inops ille etiamsl referre grfttiam nGn potest, habere eertS potest) C, Off., 
11. 20, 69 ; the needy man (spoken of), if he cannot return a favor, can 
at least feel it. 

605. Quamquam (to what extent soever), although, is a 
generic relative (254, r. 4), and, in the best authors, is 
construed with the Indicative. 

Medio! quamquam intellegunt saepe, tamen numquam aegrls dicunt, 1110 
morbO eos esse morituros, C , Div., n. 25, 54 ; although physicians often 
know, nevertheless they never tell their patients that they will die of 
that (particular) disease. 

Remark. — The Potential Subjv. (257) is sometimes found with 
quamquam. 

Quamquam ezeroitum qui in Volscls erat mallet, nihil recusfivit, L., 
vi. 9, 6 ; although he might well have preferred the army which was 
in the Volscian country, nevertheless he made no objection. 

So especially with the Ideal Second Person. 

606. Quamvis (as much as you will), although, is con- 
strued with the Subjunctive. 

QuamvXs sint sub aqufi, sub aqufi maledloere temptant, Ov., M., vi. 376 ; 
although they be under the water, under the water they try to revile. 

QuamvIS ille niger, quamvXs tu oandidus esses, V., Ec, 11. 16 ; although 
he was black, although you were fair. 

Remark. — Quamvls is sometimes found with the Indicative in the 
poets and later prose. /** 

607. Licet (it is permitted) retains its verbal nature, and, 
according to tke Sequence of Tenses, takes only the Pres- 
ent and Perfect Sahjup^ctiye : 

Licet irrldeat si qui vult, C, Parad., 1. 1, 8 ; let any one laugh who 
will. 

Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentls gaudet amantis, Juv., vi. 209 ; though she 
herself is} aglow, she rejoices in the tortures of her lover. 

608. TJt, granted that, and nfi, granted that (not), are also 
used concessively for the sake of argument. 

Ut dfisint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas, Ov., Pont., 111. 4, 79 ; 
granted that strength be lacking, nevertheless you must praise (my) good 
will. 

He* sit summum malum dolor, malum certs est, C, Tusc, 11. 5, 14 ; 
granted that pain be not the chief evil, an evil it certainly is. 
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609. Other forms of the Concessive Sentence. — The Con- 
cessive sentence may be represented by a Participle or Pred- 
icative Attribute. 

Multdrum tl oeull at aurAi non Mntientem euttfdient, C, Cat., l 2, 6 ; 
the eyes and ears of many will keep guard over you, though you perceive 
it not (without your perceiving if). 

RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

610. The Latin language uses the relative construction far 
more than the English : so in the beginning of sentences, 
and in combination with Conjunctions and other Relatives. 

Remarks. — 1. The awkwardness, or impossibility, of a literal trans- 
lation may generally be relieved by the substitution of a demonstrative 
with an appropriate conjunction, or the employment of an abstract 
substantive : 

Quae cum ita tint, now since these things are so (Ciceronian formula). 

Futflra modo exspootant ; quae quia eerta esse non poMunt, conficiuntur 
et angOre et matu, C, Fin., 1. 18, 60 ; they only look forward to the 
future; and because that cannot be certain, they wear themselves out 
with distress and fear. 

Epicurus nOn satis polltus ill artibus qufs qui tenant, firadltt appellantur, 
C, Fin., 1. 7, 20 ; Epicurus is not sufficiently polished by those accom- 
plishments, from the possession of which people are called cultivated. 

2. Notice especially quod in combination with si, nisi, and nl, with 
ubi, quia, quoniam, and the like, in which quod means and as for that, 
and is sometimes translated by and, but, therefore, whereas, sometimes 
not at all. At the beginning of a sentence it is often convenient to 
translate quod " as for the fact that" See 525, 2. 

Quod nl fuissem inoOgittus ita eum ezspootirem ut par fait, Ter., Ph., 
155 ; whereas, had I not been heedless, I should be awaiting him in 
proper mood. 

Quod magnum dolOrem brevem esse dldtis, id non inteUegS, quale sit, 
C, Fin., n. 29, 94; as for your saying that great grief is short, I do 
not understand what that means. 

(611) 612. Position of Relatives. — The Relative and Rela- 
tive forms are put at the beginning of sentences and clauses. 
The preposition, however, generally, though not invariably, 
precedes its Relative (413). 

613. Antecedent. — The word to which the Relative refers 
is called the Antecedent, because it precedes in thought 
even when it does not in expression. 
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CONCORD. 

614. The Eelative agrees with its antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person. 

Uxor oontenta est quae bona est ftnO vir5, Pl., Merc, 812 ; a wife who 
is good is contented with one husband. 

HOc ilUs nixrO qui me* non intellegunt, Phaedr., 3, 128 ; I tell this 
tale for those who understand me not. 

Ego qui to* conflrmO, ipse mfi non possum) C, Fam., xrv. 4, 5 ; I who 
reassure you, cannot reassure myself. 

Remarks. — 1. The Relative agrees with the Person of the true An- 
tecedent, even when a predicate intervenes ; exceptions are very rare : 

TH es is, qui mS summls laudibus ad caelum eztulistl, C, Fam., xv. 4, 
11 ; you are he that has(t) praised me to the skies. 

(2) 3. The gender and number of the Relative may be determined : 

(a) By the sense, and not by the form ; 

Caesa sunt ad sex mflia qui Pydnam perfflgerant, L., xuv. 42, 7 ; there 
were slain up to six thousand who had fled to Pydna. 

EquitStum omnem praemittit, qui videant, Caes., B.G., 1. 15 ; he sent 
all the cavalry ahead, who should see {that they might see, to see). 

(b) By the predicate or the apposition, and not by the antecedent ; 
ThSbae, quod BoeOtiae caput est, L., xlii. 44, 3 ; Thebes, which is the 

capital of Boeotia. 

Flumen Sealdis, quod Influit in Xosam, Caes., B.G., vi. 33, 3 ; the 
river Scheldt, which empties into the Maas. 

(4) 5. When the Relative refers to the combined antecedents of dif- 
ferent gender, the strongest gender is preferred, according to 286 : 

Otium atque dlvitiae, quae prima mortfilBs putant,S., C, 36, 4 ; leisure 
and money, which mortals reckon as the prime things. 

Or, the nearest gender may be preferred : 

Eae frttgfis atque fructds quOs terra fflgnit, C, N.D., 11. 14, 37 ; those 
fruits of field and tree which earth bears. 

6. Combined Persons follow the rule, 287. 

615. Repetition of the Antecedent. — The Antecedent of 
the Relative may be repeated in the Relative clause, with 
the Relative as its attributive. 

Caesar inteUexit diem Instfire, qu5 die frOmentum multibus mStlrl opertS- 
ret, Caes., B.G., 1. 16, 5 ; Caesar saw that the day was at hand, on 
which day it behooved to measure corn (corn was to be measured out) 
to the soldiers, 
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616. Incorporation of the Antecedent. — i. The Antece- 
dent substantive is often incorporated into the Relative 
clause ; sometimes there is a demonstrative antecedent, 
sometimes not. 

In quern primum egresti innt locum TrOia voefttur, L., i. i, 3 ; the first 
place they landed at was called Troy. 

2. An appositional substantive, from which a Relative 
clause depends, is regularly incorporated into the Relative 
clause. 

Aminos 8yriam S CilidS dlvidit, qui mOns erat hostium plenus, C, Att., 
v. 20, 3 ; Syria is divided from Cilicia by Amanus, a mountain which 
was full of enemies. 

3. Adjectives, especially superlatives, are sometimes 
transferred from the substantive in the principal clause 
and made to agree with the Relative in the Relative clause. 

Themistocles dS servla inli quern nabuit fldfilisaimum ad rSgem mlsit, 
Nep., 11. 4, 3 ; Themistocles sent the most faithful slave he had to the 
king. 

617. Attraction of the Relative. — The Accusative of the 
Relative is occasionally attracted into the Ablative of the 
antecedent, rarely into any other case. 

HOc cOnflrmftmna iUO auguriO quO d&dmus, C, Att. t x. 8, 7 ; we con- 
firm this by the augury which we mentioned. 

618. Correlative of the Relative. — The usual Correlative 
of qui is is, more rarely hie, ille. 

Ii minimO eget mort&lia, qui minimum enpit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.) ; that 
mortal lacketh least, who wanteth least. 

Hie eapiini, de quo loquor, C, Ac, 11. 33, 105 ; this wise man of whom 
I am speaking. 

Ilia dies veniet, mea quS lUgubria ponam, Ov., Tr. 9 iv. 2, 73 ; the day 
will come when I shall lay aside my mournful strains. 

619. Absorption of the Correlative. — The Correlative is 
is often absorbed, especially when it would stand in the 
same case as the Relative. 

Poitume, n9n bene olet, qui bene semper olet, Mart., 11. 12, 4 ; Pbstu- 
mus, {he) smells not sweet, who always smells sweet: 

Quern dl dlligunt adulfeoens moritur, Pl., B. t 816 ; (he) whom the gods 
love dies young. 
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620. Position of the Correlative clause. — The Relative 
clause naturally follows its Correlative, but it often pre- 
cedes ; absorption also is common. 

Hale 16 res habet cum quod virtttte efficl debet id temptfitur pecfLniS, C, 
Off., n. 6, 22 ; it is a bad state of affairs when what ought to be accom- 
plished by worth, is attempted by money. 

Quod non dedit fortuna, nOn Bripit, Sen., E.M., 59, 18; what fortune 
has not given (does not give), she does not take away. 

621. Indefinite Antecedent. — The Indefinite Antecedent 
is generally omitted. 

£lige cnl dlcfis : tU mihi sola places, Ov., A. A., 1. 42 ; choose some one 
to whom you may say : You alone please me. 

TENSES IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

622. Future and Future Perfect. — The Future and 
Future Perfect are used with greater exactness than in cur- 
rent English (242, 244). 

Sit liber, dominna qui volet esse mens, Mart., ii. 32, 8 ; he must be 
free who wishes (shall wish) to be my master. 

Qui prior strinzerit ferrum, elus victoria erit, L., xxiv. 38, 5 ; who 
first draws (shall have drawn) the sword, his shall be the victory. 

623. Iterative Action. — Relative sentences follow the 
laws laid down for Iterative action (566, 567). 

I. Contemporaneous action : 

Ore trahit quodoumque potest, atque addit acervQ, H., S. t 1. 1, 34 ; 
drags with its mouth whatever it can, and adds to the treasure (heap). 

QuScumque inoSdebat Sgmen, legfitl occurrSbant, L. , xxxiv. 16, 6 ; in 
whatever direction ths column advanced, ambassadors came to meet 
them. 

II. Prior action : 

Terra numquam sine tlsurS reddit,quod accBpit, C, Cat.M., 15, 51 ; the 
earth never returns without interest what it has received (receives). 

HaerSbant in memorifi quaecumque audierat etvlderat Themistoeles, C, 
Ac, 11. 1, 2 ; whatever Themistocles heard and saw (had heard and 
seen), remained fixed in his memory. 

Sequentur te* quocumque pervBnerls vitia, Sen., E.M., 28, 1 ; vices 
will follow you whithersoever you go. 

Remark. — On the Subjv. in Iterative Sentences, see 567, r. 
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MOODS IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

624. The Kelative clause, as such — that is, as the repre- 
sentative of an adjective — takes the Indicative mood. 

Uxor qua* bona est, Pl., Mere, 812 ; a wife who is good (a good wife). 

625. Indefinite and Generic Relatives. — ftuicumqne, quis- 
qnis, and the like, are Iterative in their nature and take the 
Indicative according to the principles of Iterative action ; 
see 623. 

Remark. — The Subjv. is used : 

(1) In OrttlO Obllqua (Total or Partial) : 

Xirtl Galll qua* beUO etperint (Pf. Subjv.) deVovent (= 16 dattrfti 
▼ovont), Cf Cabs., B.G., vi. 17, 3; the Gauls devote (promise to give) to 
Mars whatever they (shall) take in war (6. &., Quae cfiperlmus, dabimiu). 

(2) By Attraction of Mood (Complementary Clauses) : 

Quii eum dfligat quern metpat? C, Lael., 15, 58 ; who could love a 
man whom he fears t 

(3) In the Ideal Second Person : 

Bonus segnior fit ubi neglegSa, S., lug., 31, 28 ; a good man becomes 
more spiritless when you neglect him. 

(626) 627. The Subjunctive is employed in Relative 
clauses when it would be used in a simple sentence. 

Potential: Habe5 quae velim, C, Fin., 1. 8, 28; I have what I should 
like. 

Optative : Quod fauftum lit, rSgem erette, L., 1. 17, 10 ; blessing be 
on your choice, make ye a king. 

Remark. — Notice the Subjunctive in restrictive phrases like quod 
sciam, so far as I know. 

628. The Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses which 
form a part of the statement or opinion of another than 
the narrator, or of the narrator .himself when indirectly 
quoted. So especially in Orated Obllqua and Pinal Sen- 
tences. fc j 

BScte Graecl praeeipiunt, nOn temptarfda quae efficl non pouint, Quint., 
iv. 5, 17 ; right are the Greeks in teaching that those things are not to 
be attempted which cannot be accomplished. 

Senfitus consult utl qulcumque Galliam provineiam obtineret, HaeduOe 
defenderet, Caes., B.G., 1. 35; the senate decreed that whoever obtained 
Gaul as his province should defend the Haedui. 
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Remark. — Even in Gratis Obllqua the Indie, is retained : 

(a) In explanations of the narrator : 

Nuntifttur AfrftniO mSgnos commeftttLs qui iter habtibant ad Caesarem ad 
liftmen eOnstitisse, Caes., B.C., 1. 51, 1 ; it is (was) announced to Af ra- 
mus that large supplies of provisions (which were on their way to 
Caesar) had halted at the river. 

(b) In mere circumlocutions : 

PrOvidendum est nS quae dleuntnr ab eo* qui dlcit diseentiant, Quint., 
hi. 8, 48 ; we must see to it that the speech be not out of keeping with 
the speaker. 

629. Attraction of Mood. — Relative sentences which 
depend on Infinitives and Subjunctives, and form a neces- 
sary part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive. 

PigrX est ingenil oontentum esse ilk quae sint ab alils inventa, Quint., 
x. 2, 4 ; it is the mark of a slow genius to be content with what has been 
found out by others. 

81 solos eOs diceres miserOs quibus moriendum esset, neminem eOrum qui 
▼Iverent exdperSs; moriendum est enim omnibus, C, Tusc, 1. 5; 9 ; if 
you called only those wretched who had (have) to die, you would except 
none who lived (live) ; for all have to die. 

Remark. — The Indie, is used : 

(a) In mere circumlocutions ; so, often in Consecutive Sentences : 
Effidtur ab Qratfre, ut il qui audiunt ita adfioiantur ut Qrfttor velit, Cf. 

C, Br., 49, 185 ; it is brought about by the orator that those who hear 
him (= his auditors) are affected as he wishes (them to be). 

(b) Of individual facts : 

Et quod vidfle perlsae perditum dftoas, Cat., vni. 2 ; and what you see 
(definite thing, definite person) is lost for aye, for aye deem lost. (Quod 
videas, anybody, anything.) 

630. Relative Sentences of Design. — Relative sentences 
are put in the Subjunctive of Design, when qui = ut is, 
in order that he. 

Sunt mult! qui eripiunt alils quod alils largiantur, C, Off., 1. 14, 43 ; 
many are they who snatch from some to lavish on others. 

631. Relative Sentences of Tendency. — Relative sentences 
are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency, when qui = ut is, • 
so that he (Subjunctive of Characteristic). 

The notion is generally that of Character and Adaptation, 
and we distinguish three varieties : 

1. With a definite antecedent, when the character is 
emphasized ; regularly after idoneus, suitable ; aptus, fit ; 
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dignus, worthy ; indlgnus, unworthy; after is, talis, eiusmodi, 
tarn, tantua, and the like ; after onus and solus. 

Bit innooentia adfeetiO ttlis animl, quae nooeat nfimini, C, Tusc., in. 
8, 16 ; harmlessness (innocence) is that state of mind that does harm 
to no one (is innocuous to any one). 

Solus ei, Caesar, cuius in victoria" oeciderit nemft, C, Dei., 12, 34 ; 
thou art the only one, Caesar ; in whose victory no one has fallen. 

2. With indefinite antecedents such a$ : 

Sit qui, rant qui, there is, there are some who ; nem8 est qui, there is 
none to ; nihil est quod, there is nothing to ; multX, nonntUU sunt qui, 
there are many, some, to ; hated* quod, / have to ; reperiuntur qpl,persons 
are found who (to) . . .; quisestqul! who is there who (to) . . . t 
est cur, there is reason for, etc. So, also, fait cum, there was a time 
when (580, r. 1). 

Sunt qui disetssum animl S oorpore patent esse mortem, C, Tusc., 1. 9, 
18; there are some who (to) think that death is the departure of the soul 
from the body. % 

Post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam mall, Pl., Copt., 741 ; 
after death there is no ill in death for me to dread. 

Heo mea qui digitts lamina oondat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120 ; and there 
will be no one to close mine eyes with his fingers. 

jtiserrimus est qui quom esse cupit quod edat non habet, Pl., Copt., 
463 ; he is a poor wretch who, when he wants to eat, has not anything 
to eat (nOn habet quid edat would mean does not know what to eat). 

Remark. — The Indicative may be used in affirmative statements of 
definite facts, and not of general characteristics : 

Kultl sunt qui eripiant, Mnltl sunt qui eripiunt, 

There are many to snatch away. Many are they who snatch away. 

Sunt-quI (= quldam) quod sentiunt non audent dloere, C, Off., 1. 24, 
84 ; some dare not say what they think. 

Sunt-quibus ingrStS timida indulgentia servit, Ov., A. A., n. 435 ; to 
some trembling indulgence plays the slave all thanklessly. 

3. After comparatives with quam as an object clause. 
MftiOra in defeotione dellquerant, quam quibus IgnoscI posset, L., xxvi. 

12, 6 ; (in that revolt) they had been guilty of greater crimes than could 
be forgiven (had sinned past forgiveness). 

632. ftuin in Sentences of Character. — After negative 
clauses, quln is often used (556) for qui non. 

Sunt oerta vitia quae nemo 1 est quln effogere capiat, C, Or., in. it, 41 ; 
there are certain faults which there is no one but (= everybody) desires 
to escape. 
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633. Relative in a Causal Sense. — When qui = cum is, as 
he, the Subjunctive is employed. 

Canlniui fait mlrificft vigilant!! qui su5 tOtO eGnsulStfi somnnm non vl- 
derit, 0., Fam., vn. 30, 1 ; Caninius has shown marvellous watchful- 
ness, not to have seen ( = taken a wink of) sleep in his whole consul- 
ship. 

634. Relative in a Concessive or Adversative Sense. — 
When qui = cum is, although, whereas he, the Subjunctive 
is employed. 

Ego qui leviter GraecSs lltterSs attigiisem, tamen cum v enissem AthSafis 
complures ibi dies mm commorfctus, C, Or., 1. 18, 82 ; although I had 
dabbled but slightly in Greek, nevertheless, having come to Athens, 1 
stayed there several days. 

(636-6) 637. Relative Sentence represented by a Participle. 
— The Eelative sentence may be represented by a Participle. 

Omnes aliud agentes, aUud simulants* perfidl sunt, C, Off., m. 14, 60 ; 
all who are driving at one thing and pretending another are treacher- 
ous. 

COMPARATIVE SENTENCES. 

638. Comparative Sentences which are introduced in 
English by as or than, are introduced in Latin : 

(a) By correlatives ; (b) by atque or ac; (c) by quam. 

639. Moods in Comparative Sentences. — The mood of the 
Dependent clause is the Indicative, unless the Subjunctive 
is required by the laws of oblique relation, or by the condi- 
tional idea (602). 

Remark. — On potius quam with the Subjv., see below, 644, r. 3. 

640. The dependent clause often borrows its verb from 
the leading clause. Compare 602. 

Serrl mOribus Isdem erant quibus dominui, Cf. C, Terr., in. 25, 62 ; 
the servants had the same character as the master. 

641. When both clauses have the same verb and are both 
dependent* upon a verb of Saying or Thinking, they have 
the same construction. 

Ita sentiO Latluam llngnam locupletiorem esse quam Graeoam, C, 
Fin., 1. 3, 10 ; it is my opinion that the Latin language is richer than 
the Greek. 
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Sgo Mum Oaotarem nfla eadtm di r« public* lentlre quae mS trio, 
C, Pis., 32, 79 ; I know that Oaius Caesar has not the same political 
views that I (have). 



I. Correlative Comparative Sentences. 

642. Correlative Sentences of Comparison are introduced 
by Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives : 



Adjective correlatives : 



tot, totidem 
tantus 
Oils 
Idem 



quot, 
quantus, 
quftlis, 
qui, 



2. Adverbial correlatives : 



tarn 

tantopere 
totiini 
tamdiu 
ita, sic 
item, itidem 



quam, 

quantopere, 

quotient, 

quamdiu, 

ut, ntl, Blent, 

quemadmodum, 

quOmodo, 



(so) as many " 
(so) as great 

such 

the same 



(so) as much 
(so) as much 
as often 
as long 



so (as) = as. 



Quot homines, tot sentontiae, (as) many men, (so) many minds, Tee., 
Ph., 454. 

Frumentum tantl fait quantl iflte aestimSvit, C, Verr., m. 84, 194 ; 
corn wets worth as much as he valued it. 

PlSrXque habere amlcum tfilem volant, qufiles ipsl one non possunt, C, 
Lael., 22, 82 ; most people wish to have a friend of a character such as 
they themselves cannot possess. 

nihil est tarn populffre quam bonit&s, C, Lig. f 12, 37; nothing is so 
winning as kindness. 

Sic dS ambitione quOmodo dS amies queruntur, Sen., E.M., 22, 10; 
they complain of ambition as they do of a sweetheart. 

TamdiH requiSscO quamdiu ad tS sorlbO, C, Att. t ix. 4, 1 ; I rest as 
long as I am writing to you. 

3. The Correlative is sometimes omitted. 4 

HomS, nOn quam istl sunt, glOriOsus, L., xxxv. 49, 7 ; a man, not (so) 
vainglorious as they are. 

DIscfe quamditL volts, C, Off., 1. 1, 2 ; you shall learn (as long) as 
you wish. 
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II. Comparative Sentences with ATQUE (AC). 

643. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness 
may take atque or ac. 

Virtus eadem in homine So deO est, C, Leg., 1. 8, 25 ; virtue is the 
same in man as in god. 

IMssimulfttiO est cum alia dlcuntur So sentiffs, C, Or., 11. 67, 269 ; dis- 
simulation is when other things are said than what you mean (some- 
thing is said other than what you mean). 

HOn dfzl teens So sentiObam, C, Or., n. 6, 24 ; I did not speak other- 
wise than I thought, 

III. Comparative Sentences with QTJAX. 

644. Comparative Sentences with quam follow the com- 
parative degree or comparative expressions. 

The Verb of the dependent clause is commonly to be 
supplied from the leading clause, according to 640. 

In Comparative Sentences quam takes the same case 
after it as before it. 

Melior est eerta pax qnam spflrEta victoria, L., xxx. 30, 19 ; better is 
certain peace than hoped-for victory. 

Potins amlonm qnam dictum perdidl, Quint., vi. 3, 20 ; I preferred to 
lose my friend rather than my joke. 

Remarks. — 1. When the second member is a subject, and the first 
member an oblique case, the second member must be put in the Norn., 
with the proper form of the verb esse, unless the oblique case be an 
Accusative : 

Victims tuns equum meliOrem habet quam tuns est, Of. C, In v., 1. 31, 
52 ; your neighbor has a better horse than yours. 

Ego hominem callidiOrem vldl nSminem quam FhormiOnem, Tee.-, Ph., 
591 ; I have seen no shrewder man than Phormio (= quam FhormiO est). 

2. On quam prO, and quam qui, see 298. On the double comparative, 
see 299. 

3. (a) When two clauses are compared by potius, rather, prius, be- 
fore, oitius, quicker, sooner, the second clause is put in the Pr. or Impf. 
Subjv. (512), with or without ut. 

DOpugnS potius quam servifis, C, Att. t vn. 7, 7 ; fight it out rath&r 
than be a slave. 

(b) If the leading clause is in the Inf., the dependent clause may be 
in the Inf. likewise. 

86 ab omnibus desertOs potius quam abs tS dOfensos esse mfilunt, C, Div. 
in Case., 6, 21 ; they prefer to be deserted by all rather than defended 
by you. 
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646. The compound sentence may be reduced to a simple 
sentence, by substituting an Infinitive or a Participle for 
the dependent clause. 

646. The practical uses of the Infinitive and its kindred 
forms, as equivalents of dependent clauses, have already 
been considered : 

Infinitive after Auxiliary Verbs : 423. 

Gerund and Gerundive : 425-433. 

Supine : 434-436. 

Infinitive in Object Sentences : 526-531. 

Infinitive in Complementary Final Sentences : 532, 546, 

B. 3. 

Infinitive in Relative Sentences : (635), 655, K. 1. 

HISTORICAL INFINITIVE. 

647. The Present Infinitive is sometimes used by the his- 
torians to give a rapid sequence of events, with the subject in 
the Nominative ; generally, several Infinitives in succession. 

Verres minitfiri DiodOrO, vOciferfirl palam, laorimSs interdum viz tenire, 

C, Verr., iv. 18, 39 ; Verves threatened {was for threatening) Diodorus, 
bawled out before everybody, sometimes could hardly restrain his tears. 

ORATIO OBLlQUA. 

648. The thoughts of the narrator, or the exact words of 
a person, as reported by the narrator, are called 6r&ti6 
BScta, or Direct Discourse. 

Indirect Discourse, or Oratio Obliqua, reports not the 
exact words spoken, but the general impression produced. 

Remarks. — 1. Under the general head of OrfitiO Obliqua are em- 
braced also those clauses which imply Indirect Quotation (Partial Ob- 
liquity). See 508. 

2. Inquam, quoth J, is used in citing the OrfitiO BOeta ; fiiO, I say, 
generally in OrfitiO Obliqua. 

Inquam never precedes the OrfitiO Obliqua, but is always parenthetic ; 
SiO may or may not be parenthetic. 
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649. Or&tiO Obliqua differs from Oratto Rscta, partly in 
the use of the Moods and Tenses, partly in the use of the 
pronouns. 1 

Moods In O rSt 1 6 Obliqua. 

650. In OratiO Obliqua the principal clauses (except In- 
terrogatives and Imperatives) are put in the Infinitive, the 
subordinate clauses in the Subjunctive. 

fcfitiO R8ota : Apud Hypanim fluvium, inquit Aristotelfis, 

fafttiO Obliqua : Apud Hypanim fluvinm AristotelSs ait 

0. R. : bfistiolae quaedam nSseuntur, 

6. 0. : bfistiolfis qufisdam nSsti, 

6. R. : quae tinum diem vlvunt, 

0. 0. : quae unum diem vlvant, C, Tusc., 1. 39, 94. 

0. TL.—On the river Bog, says Aristotle, { little creatures are born, that live 

0. 0.— Aristotle says that on the river Bog, ) (but) one day. 

Socrates dloere soiebat : 

0. R. Ozone's in eO quod sciunt satis sunt eloquentfe, 

0. 0. OmnBs in eO quod sclrent satis esse eloquentes, C., Or., 1. 14, 63. 

0. R. Socrates used to say: "All men are eloquent enough in what they under- 
stand." 

5. 0. Socrates used to say that all men were eloquent enough in what they under- 
stood. 

Remark. — When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Indie, 
the Inf. is used according to the rule for Verbs of Saying and Think- 
ing. When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Subjv., as in 
the Ideal and Unreal Conditions, special rules are necessary (656). 

Otherwise, Subjv. in 0. R. continues to be Subjv. in 5. 0. 

651. Interrogative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
according to 467 ; inasmuch as the verb of Saying involves 
the verb of Asking. 

Ariovistus respondit s6 prius in Oalliam vSnisse quam populum ROmi- 
num : quid sib! vellet our in sufis possessionem venlret, Caes., B.G., 1. 44, 
7 ; Ariovistus replied that he had come to Gaul before the Roman peo- 
ple; what did he (Caesar) mean by coming into his possessions f (Quid 
tibivls?) 

Remarks. — 1. Indicative Rhetorical Questions (464), being substan- 
tially statements, are transferred from the Indie, of 0. R. to the Ace. 
and Inf. of 6. 0. When they are in the First and Third Persons. The 
Second Person goes into the Subjunctive. 
0. R. Hum possum \ Can If [No.] 0. 0. Hum posse \ 

Caes., B.G.,i. 14, Could he f 
Quid est turpius ! What is baser t [Nothing.] Quid esse turpius \ 
Caes., B.G., v. 28, 6 ; What was baser t 
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QnO ■§ repnltM ab Kflmanfs itnros ! L., xxxrv. n, 6 ; whither should 
they go, if repelled by the Romans f (QnO Ibirnns X) 

Cnl nQn apparere ab eO qui prior anna intnlisset iniuriam ortam mm t 
L., xxxii. 10, 6 ; to whom is it not evident that the wrong began with 
him, who had been the first to wage war f (Cnl n9n apparet X) 

K bonnm ducerent, quid pr5 noxiO damniMentt L., xxvu. 34, 13 ; */ 
they thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty t 
(81 bonnm dfleitii, quid prO noxiO damnffitif X) 

2. In Subjv. Rhetorical Questions the Subiv. is either retained or 
transferred to the Infini ti ve. The Deliberative JSubjv. is always retained. 

Qnii tibl persnfidOrot tine certft rfi Ambiorigem ad fiiuamodl consilium 
dwoendiMet Caes., B.Q., v. 29, 5 ; who could persuade himself thai 
Ambiorix had proceeded to an extreme measure like that, without (hav- 
ing made) a sure thing (of it) ? (Qui* libl persnfidoat!) 

652. Imperative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
sometimes with, usually without, ut; the Negative is, of 
course, ne (never ut ne). 

Eedditnr rwpfafnm : nOndnm tempns pttgnae mm ; castrls s6 tenfirent, 
L., n. 45, 8 ; there was returned for answer, that it was not yet time to 
fight, that they must keep within the camp. (6. B., castrls vOe tenflte.) 

Verdngetorlx eohortfttns est: nS pertnrb&rentnr incommodS, Caes., 
B.G., vii. 29, 1 ; Vercingetorix comforted them (by saying) that they 
must not be disconcerted by the disaster. (0. E., nollte pertnrbffrl.) 

Tenses In O rati 6 OblTqua. 

653. The Tenses of the Infinitive follow the laws already 
laid down (530) : 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action; 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 
The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

Remark. — The Impf. Indie, as expressing prior continuance, be- 
comes the Pf . Inf. in 5. 0., and hence loses its idea of continuance. 

654. The Tenses of the Subjunctive follow the laws of 
sequence (510). The choice is regulated by the point of 
view of the Eeporter, or the point of view of the Speaker.* 

Point of View of the Eeporter: • 

LSgStiOnI Ariovifltus respondit : sibl minim vidOrl quid in sufi Gallia" 

qnam beUO vlcisset, Gaeiarl negOtil asset, Caes., B.G., 1. 34, 4 ; to the 

embassy Ariovistus replied, that it seemed strange to him (he wondered) 

what business Caesar had in his Oaul, which he had conquered in war. 

* This is technically called repraoMntfitiO, representation. 
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Point of View of the Speaker : 

LSgStlS HelvMiornm Caesar respondit : oOnsnesse deos immortales, qnO 
graying homines ez commtltStiOne r6rnm doleant, qnos pr5 seelere eOrnm 
nleXseX velint, his secundiOrft interdnm r6s concfidere, Caes., B.O., i. 14, 
5 ; to the envoys of the Helvetians Caesar replied, that the Gods were 
(are) wont, that men might (may) suffer the more severely from change 
in their fortunes, to grant occasional increase of prosperity to those 
whom they wished (wish) to punish for their crime. 

Point of View shifted : 

Ad haec XSreins respondit : 81 quid ab senfitu petere vellent, ab armls 
diseSdant, S., C, 34, 1 ; thereto Marcius replied : If they wished to ask 
anything of the senate, they must lay down their arms. 

655. Object, Causal, Temporal, and Relative Clauses fol- 
low the general laws for Subordinate Clauses in Oratio 
Obliqua. 

For examples of Object Clauses, see 525 ; for Causal, see 541 ; for 
Temporal, see 561-564, 569-577 ; for Relative, see 628. 

Remarks. — 1. Coordinate Relative Clauses are put in the Ace. and 
Infinitive occasionally, especially in Cicero. 

2. Relative Clauses are put in the Indicative : (a) In mere circum- 
locutions, (b) In explanations of the narrator (628, R.). 

3. Dnm, with the Indie, is often retained as a mere circumlocution : 
Die, hospes, Spartae nos t6 hie vldisse iacentls, dnm sSnotls patriae legi- 
ons obsequimnr, C, Tusc, 1. 42, 101 ; tell Sparta, stranger, that thou 
hast seen us lying here obeying {in obedience to) our country's hallowed 
laws. 

656 Conditional Sentences In Or at 1 6 OblTqua, Total and 

Partial. 

1. The Protasis follows the rule for subordinate clauses 
(650). 

2. The Indicative Apodosis follows the rule, but Present, 
Imperfect, and Perfect Subjunctive are turned into the 
Future Infinitive or its periphrases. 

The Pluperfect Subjunctive is transferred to the Perfect 
Infinitive of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 

Passive and Supineless Verbs take the circumlocution 
with fdtflrum fuisse ut . . . . 248. 

Remark. — Posse needs no Fut. (248 r.), and potnisse no Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf., so that these forms are often used to lighten the construction. 
18 
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3. Identical Forms. — In the transfer of Conditions to 
0. 0., the difference between many forms disappears. For 
instance, 

I. l. 8IidcrMii,errtbii. ] 
2. 8XidcrMes,errfbis. I DIcC t8, tl id credit, errSttrnm esse. 
8. 81 id credit, arret. I 



1. 81 id credit, errlbit. 

2. Slid credet, errlbit. 
8. 8X id credit, errit. 

4. 8XidcrMeres,errIret. 



DIxI t8, il id erSderes, errlturum c 



DIxI t«, ilid credidistea, errfitflrnm c 



m. l. 81 id crediderlt, errlbit. 
2. 81 id crediderlt, erres. 
s. 8XiderUiderii,errST«rli. 
4. 81 id credidittes, errlrts. 

657. Logical Conditions in Or&tiO Obliqua. 

Ad haeo Ariovistut respondit : il ipse popnld* Bomand* non praesorfberet 
quemadmodum iuO itlre ftteretnr, non oportflre sett S popnlO Bomfino* in iuO 
itlre impedlrl, Caes., B.Q., 1. 36, 2 ; to this Ariovistus made answer: 
If he did not prescribe to the Roman people how to exercise their right, 
he ought not to be hindered by the Roman people in the exercise of his 
right. (6. B. : il ego non praeserlbG, non oportet me impedlrl.) 

81 bonum duoerent, quid pro" noxiO damnlssent t 81 noxium comperis- 
■ent, quid alteram oonsulltum erederent t L., xxvn. 34, 13 ; if they 
thought him a good mom, why had they condemned him as guilty ; if, 
on the other hand, they had found him guilty, why did they intrust 
him with a second consulship t (5. B. : il — dflcitis, quid damnffstis ! si 
— comperistis, quid ereditis ?) 

Eum omnium labQram finem fore exittimlbant il hot tern HibSrO inter- 
olfldere potuitsent, Caes., B.C., 1. 68, 8 ; they thought that would be the 
end of all (their) toils, if they could cut off the enemy from the Ebro. 
(5. B. : U laborum finis erit (or fuerit) si hostem interoltldere potuerfmus.) 

Ron multC ante orbem captam exandlta yox est . . . futurum esse, nisi 
provltum esset, ut Boma caperetur, C, Div., 1. 45, 101 ; not long before 
the taking of the city, a voice was heard (saying), that unless precau- 
tions were adopted, Rome would be taken. (0. B. : nisi provlsum erit, 
Boma capietur.) 

Ariovistus respondit nisi deoMat Caesar sese ilium pro* hoste nabitfirum ; 
quod si eum interftoerit, mulUs sese nObilibns prXncipibusque popull Bomanl 
grfttum esse facturum, Caes., B.O., 1. 44, 12 ; Ariovistus replied, that 
unless Caesar withdrew, he should regard him as an enemy, and in 
case he killed him, he would do a favor to many men of the highest 
position among the Roman people. (0. B. : nisi deoSdes t6 pro" hoste 
habfibS . . . si te interftoerO grfttum ftcerO; 244, R. 4.) 
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Remark. — Posse is used as has been stated (656, 2, a.). 

Kegfrunt diriml bellum posse nisi Messeniis Achael Pylum redderent, 
L., xxvii. 30, 13 ; they said that the war could not be stopped unless 
the Achaean* restored Pylos to the Messenians. (0. B. : bellum diriml 
nOn potest (poterit) nisi Pylum reddent.) 

Dooent, si turris eonoidisset, nCn posse mHites continfirl quln spe* praedae 
in nrbem irrumperent, Caes., B.C., n. 12, 4 ; they show that if the tower 
feU y the soldiers could not be kept from bursting into the city in the 
hope of booty. (0. B. : si conciderit, non possunt (poterunt) eontinetf.) - 

658. Ideal Conditions in Oratio Obliqua. 

Ait s* si flrfttur " Quam hoc suave" dietfirum, C, Fin., 11. 27, 88 ; he 
declares that if he were to be burnt he would say, " How sweet this tV 
(0. B.: si llrar, dlcam, same form as Logical.) 

Voluptfttem si ipsa pro" iff loqufitur ooneessuram arbitror DIgnitStI, C., 
Fin., ni. 1, 1 ; J think that if Pleasure were to speak for herself, she 
would yield (the palm) to Virtue. (SI loquitur, coneeaat.) 

659. Unreal Conditions in Oratio Obliqua. 

Titurius elamitftbat Eburones, si [Caesar] adesset, ad eastra ventfirOs 
non esse, Caes., B.G., v. 29, 2; Titurius kept crying out that if Caesar 
were there, the Eburones would not be coming to the camp. (0. B.: si 
Caesar adesset, Eburones nOn venfrent.) 

Apparebat si ditltius vfcriaaet, Hamilcare duoe PoenOs anna Italiae inlfi- 
tttroe iuisse, L., xxi. 2, 2; it was evident that if he had lived longer, the 
Punics would have carried their arms into Italy under ITamilcar's 
conduct. (0. B.: si . . . Yfidsset . . . intulissent.) 

Nisi eft ipso tempore nuntil dS Caesaris victftrift essent allfttl exlstimfi- 
bant plerlque faturum fuisse ut oppidum amitteretur, Caes., B.C., m. 
101, 8; had not news of Caesar's victory been brought at that very time, 
most persons thought the city would have been lost. (0. B.: nisi nuntil 
allfitl essent, oppidum Smissum esset.) * 

Pronouns In Orfitld OblTqua. 

660. 1. The Eeflexive is used according to the principles 
laid down in 520 ft. 

2. The person addressed is usually ille; less often is. 

Ariovistus respondit nisi deoeoat Caesar sesB ilium pro" hoste habiturum : 
quod si eum interfloerit, mulUs sesO nSbilibus prlncipibusque popull BOmfinl 
'gritum esse faeturum, Caes., B.C., 1. 44, 12 (657). 

Of course, this does not exclude the ordinary demonstrative use. 
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3. Hie and iste are commonly changed into ille or is, nunc 
is changed into torn and tunc, except when already con- 
trasted with tunc, when it is retained. 

DiodOnu mpondit illud argentom it pauclta illU diflbua mlnste Lily- 

bMom, C, Verr., iv. 18, 39 (393, r. 4). 



4. N5i is used when the narrator's party is referred to ; 
compare Caes., B.O., 1. 44, below. 



661. Specimens of the conversion of OratiO Obliqua into 
Or&tiflBfccta. . f ^\ 



Orf tiO Obliqua. 



1. Ariovistus respondit: 

Transit RhSnurn sese nfln sud 
sponte sed rogatum et arcessltum 
a Gallia ; nOn sine magna sp6 mS- 
gnisque praemils doraum propin- 
cjuOsaue reliquiae; sSdes habere 
in Gallia ab ipslsconcgssas, obsidSs 
ipsOrum voluntate datOs ; stlpen- 
dium cap«r« iQre belli, quod vic- 
torgs victls impOnere cOnsuerantf. 
NOn seseGallls sed QraAlds sibi bel- 
lum intulme; omnSs Galliae clvi- 
tatfis ad se oppllgnandum \Qmsse 
et contra si castra habuisse ; eds 
omnes cOpitfo S se Hn5 proelio pul- 
sus fie superatd* esse. Si iterum 
experlrl velint, se iterum paratum 
esse decertSre ; si pace tlti velint, 
inlquum essedS stipendiO rectlsare, 
quod sua voluntate ad id terapus 
pependenwf. Amlcitiam populi 
ROmanI sibi Ornaments et prae- 
sidiO, non detrlmento esse oportere 
idque se ea spe petisse. Si per 
populum R<3manum stlpendium 
remitter et deditlcii subtrahon- 
tur, n5n minus libenter sese rectlsS- 
turum populi RGmani amlcitiam 
quam appetimV. Quod multitu- 
dinem GermanCrum in Galliam 
traduced, id se sul mtiniendi, nOn 
Galliae impugnandae causa f acere ; 
5ius rel tSstimOniO esse quod nisi 
rogatus non venerit et quod bellum 
nOn intulmtf sed def endertt. 

Caes., B.G., 1. 44. 




fcftiS Recta, 



TrSnsn RhSnum nOn med sponte 
sed rogatua et arcessitus a Gallis ; 
nOn sine magna spe" magnlsque 
praemils domum propinquOsque 
reliqui ; sedes habed in Gallifi ab 
ipsis concGssSs, obsides ipsCrum 
yoluntate datOs ; stlpendium capto 
itlre belli, quod victOres victls im- 
pOnere cOnsueruwtf. Non ego Gai- 
ns sed Galli mih\ bellum intule- 
runt ; omnes Galliae clvitates ad 
me opptignandum venerunt et con- 
tra me castra habuertwtf / eae om- 
nes cSpiae a me unO proelio pulsoe 
ac superatae sunt. Si iterum ex- 
perlrl volunt, iterum paratus sum 
decertare, si pace tlti volunt, inl- 
quum est de stlpendio" rectlsfire, 
quod sua voluntate ad hoc tempus 
pependerwntf. Amlcitiam populi 
ROmanI mihl Ornamento" et prae- 
sidiO, n5n detriments esse oportetf 
idque ea spg petit. SI per populum 
ROmanum stlpendium remitter 
et dSditlcil subtrahentur, nOn mi- 
nus libenter rec&sa&d populi Ro- 
manl amlcitiam quam appetii. 
Quod multittidinem GermanOrum 
in Galliam tradtlcam,* id mel ma- 
niendi, nOn Galliae impOgnandae 
causa facto; eius rel testimOniO est 
quod nisi rogatus nCnvSniet quod 
bellum nfln intuli sed defends 

* Allusion to the preceding 
otherwise trfidtlCO. 
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ftrStiB Obllqna. 

2. Efo Caesar ita respondit : 

Bo sibl minus dubitatiOnis dari 
quod efis rSs qufis lggfttl HelvStil 
commemordssent memoria tenerel 
atque eo gravius terre quo* minus 
merit© populi ROmanI &ccidissent ; 

?[ul si aticuiusiniuriae sibl cOnscius 
uisset nOn tuisse difficile cavere ; 
sed eO dGceptura quod neque com- 
missum a se intellegere/ quftrS ti- 
m$ret neque sine causa timendum 
putdret. Quod si veteris contume- 
liae obllvlsci vellet, num etiam re- 
centium inittriarum, quod eo invito 
iter per prOvinciam per vim temp- 
tdssent, quod AeduOs, quod Am- 
barrOs, quod Allobrogas \exdssent 
memoriam dSpOnere posee f Quod 
sud victoria tarn Insolenter glOrifi- 
rentur, quodque tam din se imptine 
tulisse iniunas admlrdrentur eO- 
dem pertinere. COnsuesee enim 
deds immortales quo gravius ho- 
mines ex commutatiOne rerum 
doleant, quOs pro scelere eOrum 
ulclscl velint, his secundiOres in- 
terdum res et diflturniOrem impll- 
nitatem concgdere. Cum ea ita 
sint, tamen si obsides ab ils sibl 
dentur, utl ea quae poUiceantur 
facttLrOs intellegat, et si Aeduis dS 
iniuriis quas ipsls socilsque eOrum 
intuleratf, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfactory, sese cum ils p&cem 
esse facturum. 

Caes., B.G., 1. 14. 



OrfttiB Bfieta. 



Hoe mihi minus dubitatiOnis 
datur quod efts rSs quas vos, lggatl 
HelvetiI,commemora«fo*, memoria 
teneo atque hoc gravius fer5 quo 
minus meritO populi ROmanI acci- 
dent ; qui si alictlius initlriae 
sibi cOnscius fuisset, nOn tvtit diffi- 
cile cav6re ; sed eo deceptua quod 
neque commissum a s6 intellegeftatf 
quare" timeret neque sine causa ti- 
mendum yutdbat. Quod si veteris 
contumehae obllvlsci void, num 
etiam recentium initlriarum, quod 
me invito iter per prOvinciam per 
vim tempt<i*fo«, quod AeduOs, quod 
AmbarrOs, quod Allobrogas vexd- 
stis, memoriam depOnere possum t 
Quod vestrd victoria tam Insolenter 
glOriammi, quodque tam diQ vos 
imptine tulisseinitLrias &dmlvdminl 
eOaem pertine/. CQnsu&verunt 
enim d% immort ale's quO gravius 
homines ex commutatiOne rerum 
doleant, quOs pro scelere eOrum 
ulclscl votunt, nls secundiOres in- 
terdum rSs et dititurniOrem imptl- 
nitatem concedere. Cum haec ita 
sint, tamen si obsides a vobis mihi 
dabuntnr, utl ea, quae pollicemwi, 
facturOs intellegam et si Aeduis de 
iniuriis quas ipsis socilsque eOrum 
mtulistis, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfaciefo's, ego vobiscum pficeni 
faciam. 



3. Sulla regipatefeeit : 

Quod pomaedtur, senatum et 
populum ROmfinum, quoniam am- 
plius armls valuieaent, nOn in grfi- 
tiam h&biturds; faciundum ali- 
quid, quod illOrum magis quam 
sua retulisse videretur ; id ideO in 
prOmpttL esse, quoniam Iugurthae 
cOpiam habere/, quern si ROmanis 
tr&didisset, fore ut illl plurimum 
dSbeVeYw; amlcitiam, f oedus, Nu- 
midiae partem, quam nunc petered, 
tunc ttltrO adventuram. 

S., lug., in. 



Quod polliceris, senatum et popu- 
\xjls ROmanua quoniam amplius 
armis valuerunt, nOn in grfitiam 
habefatnt ; faciundum aliquid, quod 
illOrum magis quam tud retulisse 
yidedtur; id ideO in prOmptu est, 
quoniam Iugurthae cOpiam h&hes, 
quern si ROmanis tradiderls, tibt 

SltLrimum dflotobitur; am!citia,foe- 
us, Numidiae pars, quam nunc 
peti«, tunc UltrO advente^. 
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ArftiS Obllqua. 

4. Athenienses deploraverunt 
vdstdtionem populdtidnemque mi~ 
serdbilem agrorum. Neque se id 
queri quod nostllia ab hoste passl 
forent; esse euim quaedam belli 
iOra quae ut facere ita pati sit f as. 
Sata extirl, dlrul tecta, praed&s 
hominum pecorumque agl misera 
magis quam indlgna patient! esse; 
ySrum enim vBro" id se queri, quod 
is, qui RGmfinos alienigen&s et oar- 
bard's voce*, adeO omnia simul di- 
rlna hllm&naque ittra poWuerit ut 
priOre populfttiGne cum Infernls 
ails, secundft cum superis bellum 
nefftrium gesserit. Omnia sepul- 
era monumentaque dlruta esse in 
flnibus suis, omnium nttdfitfo 
mftnes, nQllIus ossa terra tegi. 
Qufilem terram Atticam fecerit, 
exOrnfitam quondam opulentam- 
que, tftlem eum si liceat Aetoliam 
Graeciamque omnem iaeturum. 
Urbis quoque suae similem dSfOr- 
mitatem futuram fuisse, nisi RC- 
mftnl subvBnissent. 

L., xxxi. 30. 



GrftiS 



N6"n id querimur quod hostilia 
ab hoste passi sumus. Sunt enim 
quaedam belli iura quae ut facere 
ita pati est fas. Sata exuri, dlrul 
tecta, praed&s hominum pecorum- 
que agl misera magis quam indlgna 
patient! sunt; vBrum enim vero" id 
querimur quod is, qui RGmSnos 
alienigen&s et barbaros vocat, adeo* 
omnia simul divlna hum&naque 
iQra pollut'i ut priSre populatiOne 
cum infernls diis, secunda cum su- 
peris bellum nefarium gesserit. 
Omnia sepulcra monumentaque dl- 
ruta sunt in flnibus nostris, omni- 
um nfldfiti manBs, nullius ossa terra 
teguntur, Qualem terram Atticam 
i&cit, ex&rn&tam quondam opulen- 
tamque, talem is, si licebit (or : 
liceat) AetOliam Graeciamque om- 
nem faciei (or : facial). Urbis 
quoque nostrae simil** def&rmita* 
fuisset, nisi E5manl subvSnissent. 



PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES, 

(662-3) 664. Participles are used in Latin even more ex- 
tensively than in English, to express a great variety of sub- 
ordinate relations, such as Time and Circumstance. Can«^ 
and Occasion, Condition and Concession. The classification 
cannot always be exact, as one kind blends with another. 

Remarks. — 1. It is sometimes convenient to translate a Participial 
jMitence by a coordinate clause, but the Participle itself is never coor- 
dinate, and such clauses are never equivalents. 

XSnlius Galium eaesum torque spoliSvit, L., vi. 42, 5 ; Manlius slew 
the Gaul and stripped him of his neckchain (after slaying the Gaul 
stripped him of his neckchain, having slain, etc.). 

Miltiad* capitis absolutua, pecunifi multfttus art, Nep., i. 7, 6 ; Milti- 
ades (though) acquitted of a capital charge, was mulcted in (a sum of) 
money (was acquitted, but mulcted). 

2. A common translation of the Participle is an abstract substan- 
tive ; see 325, R. 3. 

Hec terra mutfita mutavit morfe, L., xxxvn. 54, 18 ; nor hath the 
change of land changed the character. 
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Tencer ulixen reum fecit Aiffds occlal, Quint., iv. 2, 13 ; Teucer in- 
dicts Ulysses for the murder of Ajax. 

3. On the Participle after verbs of Perception and Representation, 
see 536. 

665. Participles may represent Time When. 

Alexander morions Snnlum mum dederat Perdiccae, Nep., xviii. 2, 1 ; 
Alexander (when he was) dying, had given Ms ring to Perdiccas. 

Dionysius tyrannus SyrScUsIS expulsus CorintM puerds dooSbat, C, 
Tusc., in. 12, 27 ; Dionysius the tyrant, (after he had been) exiled 
from Syracuse (after his exile from Syracuse), taught (a) boys' (school) 
at Corinth, 

Ablative Absolute. 

- SolOn et PIsistratus ServiO Tnllid* rSgnante viguerunt, C, Br., 10, 39 ; 
Solon and Pisistratus flourished when Servius Tullius was king (in the 
reign of Servius Tullius). 

SOle ortO VolscI sS circumvfillStOe vldOrunt, Cf L., iv. 9, 13 ; when the 
sun was risen (after sunrise) the Volscians saw that they were sur- 
rounded by lines of intrenchment. 

666. Participles may represent Cause Why. 

Arfiopagltae damnSverunt pnernm coturnlcum oculOs eruentem, Cf. 
Quint., v. 9, 13 ; the court of Mars' Hill condemned a boy for plucking 
out (because he plucked out) the eyes of quails. 

Athenians* Aleibiadem oorruptum fi rSge PersSrum capere noluisse 
Cymfin arguObant, Cf. Nep., yii. 7, 2 ; the Athenians charged Alcibiades 
with having been unwilling to take Cyme (because he had been) bribed 
by the King of Persia. 

Ablative Absolute. 

B&mSnl veteres rOgnSrl omnes voUbant llbertStis duleSdine nQndum 
experts, L., 1. 17, 3 ; the old Romans all wished to have a king over 
them (because they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 

667. Participles may represent Condition and Concession. 
For Condition, see 593, 2 ; for Concession, 609. 

Ablative Absolute. 

XSxim&s virtutes iacere omnSsnecesse est voluptste dominante, C, Fin., 
11. 35, 117 ; all the greatest virtues must necessarily lie prostrate if 
pleasure is mistress. 

668. Participles may represent Relative Clauses ; see 637. 

Remark. — So-called, qui dieitur, vocfttur, quern voeant ; above-men- 
tioned, quern antes, luprS dfximus. 
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(669) 670. la later Latin, the Future Participle (active) is used 
to represent subordinate relations (438, b. 2) : 

i. Time When. 

Tiberius trftieotfirus (= eum triieetttrni easet) Ehtaum commefitum non 
trinsmlsit, Suet., Tib., 18; when Tiberius was about to cross the Rhine, 
he did not send over the provisions. 

2. Cause Why. 

Dflridioalo* fait senez foeditsimae adtUfttitoii tantum Infttmifi usunia, 
Tac, Ann., in. 57, 3 ; a butt of ridicule was the old man, as infamy 
was the only gain he would make by his foul fawning. 

3. Purpose (usually after a verb of Motion). 

Haroboduus mliit lSgfitos ad Tiberium Brfitflros amdlia, Tac, Ann., 11. 
46; Marbod sent commissioners to Tiberius, to beg for reinforcements. 

4. Condition and Concession. 

Quatiunt anna, mpttlrl important nl dftcantur, Tac, H. t m. 19, 3 ; 
they clash their arms, ready to break orders, if they be not led forward. 

Librum mlsl exigent! tibl, migiOnui etsl nOn exegisses, Pun., Ep., in. 
13, 1 ; I have sent you the book, as you exacted it, although I should 
have sent it even if you had not exacted it. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

671. The Latin language allows greater freedom in the arrange- 
ment of words than the English. This freedom is, of course, due to 
its greater wealth of inflections. 

Two elements enter into the composition of a Latin Sentence, gov- 
erning to some extent its arrangement : Grammar and Rhetoric. 

672. 1. Grammatical arrangement has for its object clearness. 

2. Rhetorical arrangement has for its objects Emphasis and 
Rhythm. Emphasis is usually produced by reversing the ordinary 
position ; rhythm often governs the order of words at the close of a 
sentence. 

(673) 674. The most simple arrangement of a sentence is as follows: 

1. The Subject and its Modifiers. 

2. The Predicate and its Modifiers. 

1. DIonysius tyrannus, Syrfictisla expnlsus, 2. CorinthI puerbs doetibat, 
C, Tu8c, in. 12, 27 ; 1. Dionysius the tyrant (after he had been) 
exiled from Syracuse, 2. taught (a) boys* (school) at Corinth. 

Rhetorical position : 

Fotentes sequitur invidia, Quint., rv, 1, 14 ; tfa the powerful that 
envy follows. 
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675. Interrogative Sentences begin with the interrogative ; sub- 
ordinate clauses with the leading particle or relative. 

676. An adjective usually precedes, but often follows, the word to 
which it belongs ; see 291. 

A dependent Genitive usually follows the governing word ; so too 
does a word in Apposition. 

Remarks. — 1. The demonstrative pronouns regularly precede ; the 
possessives regularly follow. 

2. Ordinals regularly follow, Cardinals regularly precede the sub- 
stantive. 

3. Many expressions have become fixed formulae : so titles, proper 
names, and the like ; see 288. 

4. The titles rax, imperfttor, etc., frequently precede the proper name 
with which they are in apposition. 

677. Adverbs are commonly put next to their verb (before it when 
it ends a sentence), and immediately before their adjective or adverb ; 
see 440. 

Remarks. — 1. FerS, paene, prope, usually follow. 
2. Negatives always precede ; see 448. 

678. Prepositions regularly precede their case (413). 

679. Particles vary. 

Enim commonly takes the second, seldom the third place ; nam and 
namque are regularly prepositive. See 498. 

ErgO in the syllogism precedes, elsewhere follows; igitur is com- 
monly second or third ; itaque regularly first. See 500, 501. 

Tamen is first, but may follow an emphatic word. See 490. 

Etiam usually precedes, quoque always follows. See 478, 479. 

Quidem and dflmum (at length) follow the word to which they belong. 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC, 

(680-7) 688. Ellipsis is the omission of some integral part of the 
thought, such as the substantive of the adjective, the copula of the 
predicate, the verb of the adverb. 

TTndedomO! V., A., vin. 114. 

689. Brachylogy (breviloquentia) is a failure to repeat an element 
which is often to be supplied in a more or less modified form. 

Tarn fBUx enfe quam ffirmftisiima (= m) vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8, 27 ; 
would thou wert fortunate as (thou art) fair. 
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690. Zeugma or Syllepsis is a junction of two words under the 
same regimen, or with the same modifier, although the common factor 
strictly applies but to one. 

ICanus le suppUoM vOefls ad Tiberium tendons, Tac, Ann., n. 29, 2 ; 
stretching out hands and (uttering) suppliant cries to Tiberius. 

691. AposiOpBsis is a rhetorical breaking off before the close of the 
sentence, as in the famous Vergilian Quos ego 

692. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words. 



Enallage* is a shift from one form to another : tOs Calliope 
procor, V., A., ix. 525. 

Hypallage* is an interchange in the relations of words : dare oUEsribus 
austrOs, V., A. t in. 61. 

694. OxymOron is the use of words apparently contradictory of each 
other : cum taeent clamant, C, Cat., 1. 8, 21. 

695. Synecdoche" is the use of the part for the whole, or the reverse : 
tfletum for domum, pnppii for nf vis, macro* for gladius, etc. 

696. Hype'rbaton, Trajection, is a violent displacement of words. 
LJdia die per omnes tS doOs OrO, H., 0., 1. 8, 1. 

697. Anacoluthon, or want of sequence, occurs when the scheme of 
a sentence is changed in its course. 

698. Hendiadys (lv b\a Bvolv) consists in giving an analysis in- 
stead of a complex, in putting two substantives connected by a copu- 
lative conjunction, instead of one substantive and an adjective or 
attributive genitive. 

Valgus et multitude, the common herd. Via et ratio (C, Verr., 1. 16, 
47), scientific method. VI et amis, by force of arms. 

So two verbs may be translated by an adverb and a verb : fundi 
fagarlque, to be utterly routed. 

699. Constructs Praegnflns. So-called ctoatrtlctiO praegnfins is 
nothing but an extended application of the accusative of the Inner 
Object (Object Effected). The result is involved, not distinctly stated. 

Exitium inrltat, Cf. Tac., Ann., xiii. 1, 1 ; he provokes destruction 
(ad exitium inrltat). 

700. LitotSs, or Understatement, is the use of an expression by 
which more is meant than meets the ear. This is especially common 
with the Negative. 

Won indecoro pnlvere sordid!, H., 0., 11. 1, 22. 



PROSODY. 



701. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification 

QUANTITY. 

K 702. A syllable is said to be long by nature when it contains a long 
vowel or diphthong : 0, vae, lSgit, laerae. 

* Remarks: — 1. (a) A vowel before -gin, -gn, -nf, -ns, and i consonant 
( j ) is long by nature ; (b) a vowel before -nt, -nd is short by nature. 

Exceptions : COntto (for conventiO), assembly ; nfintius, messenger ; 
quintal, fifth ; also ntLndinae (noven-d-), market day ; ngnduxn, not yet ; 
prendO, 1 seize; qulndecim, fifteen ; vSndO, I sell ; tlndecim, eleven; vln- 
dimia, vintage, and some Greek words. Compounds of -tagum have 
preceding vowel short. 

2. Inchoative verbs have vowel before -io long by nature; dlsoft, / 
learn. 

3. Noteworthy are the following : qufirtua, fourth ; qulnque, five, and 
its derivatives ; vlgintl, twenty ; mllle, thousand, and its derivatives. 

* 703. A syllable is said to be long by position (12, 2) when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double consonant : 
an, collum, centra. 

* 704. A syllable ending in a short vowel before a mute, followed by d £" 
1 or r, is common (13) : ten8-brae, darkness. In early Latin it is regu- ■& Ip 
larly short ; so, too, when the mute and liquid begin a word. e a 

>/ Remark. — The syllable must end in a short vowel : nEvl-fragnfl, 
ship-wrecking ; melll-fluua, flowing with honey; but in ab-rnmpO the a 
is long by position. 

( 705.1 Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a diphthong, 
or contracted from other vowels, is long (14) : soevus, cruel ; concludO, I 
shut up (from claudO) • iniquus, unfair (from aeqnni) ; cog9, I drive to- 
gether (from coigO = con 4- agB). 

Exception. — Prae in composition is shortened before a vowel ; \stae- 
tbrtm, burnt at the point (V., A., vh. 524). 
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{ 706. One simple vowel before another vowel-sound, or h, makes a 
short syllable : dins, God; ptter, boy ; nihil, nothing. 
Exceptions : 

1. £ in the old Gen. of the First Declension : aorU. 

2. 9 in -il of the Fifth Declension, when a vowel precedes : ditt, but 
fldW (63). 

3. a and e before i in proper names in 4ns : Oat, PompeX 

4. i in the Gen. form -las (76, r. 2). Altering is often shortened, 
perhaps even in prose : tnlns, 11111ns, nUllIns, tOtlns, are found in poetry. 
In alius the 1 is never shortened. 

5. i in flO is long, except before er : fl5, but fleret and fieri. 

6. then, Dlina, 8h6, dins (= dlvus). 

7. Many Greek words : Mr, HeneUKns, museum, Media. 

Quantity of Final Syllables. 

.707. In Latin words of more than one syllable, final a, e, and y are 
short ; i, 0, and n are long. Greek words follow usually their original 
quantity. 

1. a is short : except in 

: 1. The Abl. of the First Declension : ten*. 
/ (2) 3. The Impv. of First Conjugation : ami. -; 

4. Most uninfected words : trfgintft, inxtfi, but ita, quia, fiia. ^ - - 
. 2. e is short : except in 

•* 1. The Abl. of the Fifth Declension : did. 
v 2. The Impv. of Second Conjugation : mono. 

3. Most adverbs of Second Declension : recti; but bene, matt. 
(3) 4. i is long : except in 

(1, 2) 3. quasi, nisi, cul (when a dissyllable). 

4. i is common in mini, tibi, sibl, ibt, nbi 

Observe the compounds : ibidem, iblqne, nblqne, nblnam, nblvls, 
nblennqne, nieubl, utlnam, ntlqne, slcutl ; (but nil). 

5. is long : bono, ttLW ; except that it is 

1. Common in many substantives of the Third Declension in & 
/ 2. Common in the first person Pr. Indie, active of many verbs. 
3. Usually short in mode, citO, octd, egO, Hied, inund, dud, and 
in many other words in later poetry. 

6. n is always long : cornfl, frtLctO, andltll. 

708* In Latin all final syllables that end in a simple consonant 
other than s are short. Greek words have often their original quantity. 
Exceptions : 

1. Sllic, lifln. 

2. The adverbs and oblique cases of illlc, illuc, iatlc, istfle. 

3. Compounds of par : dispSr, impftr. 

4. ilt, petilt, and their compounds. 
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' 709. In Latin, of final syllables in 1 : as, es, os, are long ; is, us, 
ys, short. 
Exceptions : 

1. -as is short in anas, anatis. 

2. -es is short in the Nom. and Voc. Sing., Third Declension, when 
the Gen. has Otis, itis, Idis : seges, miles, obses ; but abiOs, aries, paries. 

6s, be (and its compounds) : adds, potes. 
penes (Preposition). 

3. Os is short in compos, impOs, exos ; and old Nom. in os in the 
Second Declension. 

i 4. is is long in Dat. and Abl. Plural : terrls, bonis. 

Also in the Ace. PL of the Third Declension : omuls = omnOs. 

In the Nom. of sundry Proper Names, increasing long in the Geni- 
tive : Quirto, Quirltis. 

In the 2nd Person Sing. Pr. Indie, active, Fourth Conjugation : audls. 

In the verbal forms vis, sis, fls, and veils and their compounds. 

In the Second Person Sing. Fut. Pf. Indie, and Pf. Subjv., Is is 
common : vlderls. 

v/ 5. Us is long in the Gen. Sing., Nom. and Ace. PL, Fourth Declen- 
sion : cnrrlls. 

Also in the Nom. Sing. Third Declension, when the Gen. has, ft: 
virttls, virtfltis ; incus, inoftdis ; tellfts, telluris. 

Quantity of Monosyllables. 

* 710. All monosyllables that end in a vowel are long : S, dfi, mO, da, 
hi, si, 0, d5, tIL 
{ Except the enclitics : -quO, -v$, -nO, -cO, -t$, -psO, -pt$.\ 

711. Declined or conjugated monosyllables that end in a consonant 
follow the rules given for final syllables : das, ties, scls, dat, flet, Is, Id, 
qols, his, qnls, quOs. 

But hie, this one ; die and dtlc have the quantity of their verbs. 

712. Monosyllabic Nominatives of substantives and adjectives end- 
ing in a consonant are always long : Os, mOs, vOr, sol, fur, pills ; lftr 
(laris), pes (pfidls), bos (bOvis), pfir (paris). 

Exceptions : Vir and lac, os (ossis), mel; 

Also cor, vas (vadis), fel. Alsb qnot, tot. 

713. Monosyllabic particles that end in a consonant are short : an, 
els, In, nee, per, ter. 

Excepting On and nOn and quln ; 

And also eras and cllr and sin; 

Also the Adverbs in e : hie, hue, hfic, sic * and le (atque). 
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Quantity in Compounds. 



(714) 715. Compounds generally keep the quantity of their con- 
stituent parts : (<*d0), ante-otdO, da-otdO, prft-etdO; (eaedO), occldO; (cad5), 
oooIdO. 

Remarks. — 1. Of the inseparable prefixes, dl, s6, and vS are long, 
ri short : dldftoO, iMttofl, vfeori, rBdfloO ; di, in disertui, is shortened for 
dii, and in dirimo, dir stands for dii. 

2. Ki is short, except in nSdnm, nfimS (ne-hem8), nequam, nequlquam, 
nequaquam, ntquitia, nlve. 

(3) 4. Pro" is shortened before vowels, and in many words before 
consonants, especially before f: prtevoi, prdhibeO, priinde, prftfogiO, 
profundus, prdflteor, prOoella, prflcul, prOnepos. The older language 
shortens less frequently than the later. In Greek words pro (npo) 
is generally short : prdphcta ; but prOlogui . 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

(716-8) 719. i J Elision. — When one word ends with a vowel and 
another begins with a vowel, or h, the first vowel is elided. Elision is 
not a total omission, but rather a hurried half-pronunciation, similar 
to Grace notes in music. 

fBUx tLn(a) ant(e) alifts PriamMa virgB.— V., A. f m. 321. 
/z.fEcthlipsii) — In like manner m final (a faint nasal sound) is elided 
with its short vowel before a vowel or h. 

Mflnatr(um), horrend(um), InfOrm(e) ingtns oul lumen adtmptnm. — V., 
A., in. 658. 

v 7 Remark. — After a vowel or m final, the word est, is, drops its e and 
joins the preceding syllable (Aphaeresis). 

SI rixait ubi ttl pulsSs ego vapuld tantum. — Jut., in. 289. 
AeternSs quoniam poenSs in morte timendnmst. — Lucr., 1. 11 1. 

\ 720. Hiatus. — Hiatus is the meeting of two vowels in separate 
syllables, which meeting produces an almost continuous opening 
(yawning) of the vocal tube. It is found most commonly in the princi- 
pal caesura (750) after a monosyllabic interjection, or in a resolved 
Thesis where a long vowel is shortened (semihiatus). 

pater, (h) hominum rSrumque aeterna potest**.— -V., A., x. 18. 

Crfidimus ! an qui (h) amant ipsl sibi somnia fingnnt !— V . , Ec. , viii. 108. 

PrOmissam tripul generO. (h) Anna impia sumpsL— V. , A. t xii. 31. 

721. Diastole 9 .— Many final syllables, which were originally long, 
are restored to their rights by the weight of the Thesis. 

Omnia vindt Amor ; et not cedftmua Amflri— V., Ec. y x. 69. 
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Sometimes, however, Diastole* arises from the necessities of the verse 
(as in proper names), or is owing to a pause (Punctuation) ; so particu. 
larly que. 

Detine pltlra puer — et quod nunc Xnstat agamus. — V., Uc. t ix. 66. 

Terrftsque traotusque maris caelumque profundum. — V., A. f rv. 222. 

722. Systole. — Long syllables which had begun to shorten in prose, 
are shortened (SystolS). 

Obstupul stet&untque comae vox fauoibus haeait. — V., A., 11. 774. 
S terra" mftgn(um) alterfas ipeotSre laborem. — Lues., 11. 2. 

723. Hardening. — The vowels i and u assert their half -consonant 
nature (Hardening) : atwetS (abtttt), genva (genua), tenrta (tenula). 

FluviBrum rex Eridanus camposque per omnes.— V., G., 1. 482. 
Quam quae tentrta sunt hlscendlst nulla potestfii. — Lucr., iv. 66. 

724. Dialysis. — The consonants i and v assert their half -vowel 
nature : disadlwo" (dissolve), (Htfus (Gains, from Gftvius). 

Adulteretur et coluuiba mflu5.— Hoe., Epod., 16, 32. 
Stamina non ulll diuoluenda de&— Tib., i. 7, 2. 

725. Syncope*. — Short vowels are dropped between consonants, as 
often in prose : calfecio* for calefaciO. 

Templorum positor templOrum sfinote repostor. — Ov., Fast., n. 63. 
Quiddam magnum addons unum me* surpite ( = surripite) mortl. — Hoe., 
S. t 11. 3, 283. 

726. Tmesis. — Compound words are separated into their parts. 
Quae me cumque ( = quaeoumque mS) vocant terrae ; sic Actus amfenm. 

—V., A., 1. 610. 

727. Synizesis. — Vowels are connected by a slur, as often in the 
living language : deinde, deinceps. 

Nee tantum EhodopS merfttur et Ismarus Orphea. — V., Ec, vi. 30. 
So even when h intervenes, as dehinc : 

Eurum ad s9 Zephyrumque vocat, dehino tfilia tttur.— V., A., 1. 131. 

Remark. — Synizesis (settling together) is also called Synaeresis (tak- 
ing together), as opposed to Diaeresis (5). 

728. Synapheia. — A line ends in a short vowel, which is elided 
.before the initial vowel of a following line, or a word is divided be- 
tween two lines, i. e., the two lines are joined together. 

Iamque iter 6m6nsX turrb le tficta Lattnor(um) 
Ardua. — V., A., vu. 160. 
Lfibitur rlpfi love non probante u- 

xOrius amnis. — Hob., 0., 1. 2, 19. 
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729. Rhythm. — Rhythm means harmonious movement ; and is 
marked by the stress of voice (Accent). 

The accented part is called the Thesis ; the unaccented, the Arsis. 
J The Rhythmical Accent is called the Ictus (blow, beat). 

780. Metre. — Rhythm, when represented in language, is embodied 
in Metre (Measure). 

A Metre is a system of syllables standing in a determined order. 

781. Unit of Measure.— The Unit of Measure is the short syllable, 
(w), and is called Mora, Tempos (Time). 

The long (— ) is the double of the short. 

Remark. — An irrational syllable is one which is not an exact mul- 
tiple of the standard unit. Feet containing such quantities are called 
irrational. 

732. Resolution and Contraction. — In some verses, two short syl- 
lables may be used instead of a long (Resolution), or a long instead of 
two short (Contraction). 

Resolution, w w ; Contraction, ^73 



j 



783 (734). Feet. — When Metres are combined to form verses they 
are called feet. 

The feet in most common use are the following : 

Feet of Three Times. Feet of Four Times. 

Trochee, — \j - Dactyl, —w 

Iambus, w— Anapaest, w — . 

Tribrach, \jw .Spondee, 

Remark. — In verses beginning with an Arsis, it is often convenient 
to cut this off and regard the verse as beginning with a Thesis ; the 
short syllable is then called Anacrusis (upward stroke, stgnal-beaf) and 
is marked : . 

(735-7) 738. Rhythmical Series. — A Rhythmical Series is an unin- 
terrupted succession of rhythmical feet, and takes its name from the 
number of feet that compose it. 

Dipody = two feet. Pentapody = five feet. 

Tripody = three feet. Hexapody = six feet 

Tetrapody = four feet. 

Remarks. — 1. The Dipody is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) 
in Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapaestic verse. In these rhythms a mono- 
meter contains two feet, a dimeter four, a trimeter six, a tetrameter 
eight 
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2. The single foot is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in Dac- 
tylic verse. Thus, a verse of one Dactyl is called a Monometer ; of 
two, a Dimeter ; of three, a Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter ; of five, a 
Pentameter ; of six, a Hexameter. 

(739) 740. Equality of the Feet. — Every rhythmical series is com- 
posed of equal parts. To restore this equality, when it is violated by 
language, there are four methods : 

1. Syllaba Anceps. 3. Protraction. 

2. CatalBxis. 4. Correption. 

741. Syllaba Anceps. — The final syllable of an independent series 
or verse may be short or long indifferently. It may be short when the 
metre demands a long ; long when the metre demands a short. Such 
a syllable is called a Syllaba Anceps. 

742. Catalexis and Pause. — A complete series is called Acatalectic ; 
an incomplete series is called Catalectic. A series or verse is said to 
be Catalectic in syllabam, in dissyllabum, in trisyllabum, according 
to the number of syllables in the catalectic foot. 

x. \j v^ I *.w I -c Trimeter dactylicus catalecticus in syllabam. 

jlw I *.w I *.kj Trimeter dactylicus catalecticus in dissyllabum. 

The time is made up by Pause. 

This is marked . if one mora is omitted ; — if two. 
A A 

743. Protraction and Syncope*. — Protraction {rovrj) consists in 
drawing out a long syllable beyond its normal quantity. It occurs in 
the body of a verse, and serves to make up for the omission of one 
or more Arses, which omission is called Syncope. 

ut- = 3 = (triseme long) ; i-j = 4 = (tetraseme long). 

744. Correption. — Correption is the shortening of a syllable to suit 
the measure. 

1. So a long syllable sometimes takes the place of a short, and is 
marked > ; similarly, two short syllables often seem to take the place 
of one, and may be marked \**>. 

2. When a Dactyl is used as a substitute for a Trochee, the approx- 
imate value is often 1| + | + 1 = 3 ; which may be indicated by -v.^ 
(cyclic Dactyl). 

The following line illustrates all the points mentioned : 

a b c b c b d e 

— > I ~v^ I , — I -^^ I ■ — • -^^ I — v^ I — a 
Nullam I Vfire sa- | era" [ vlte pri- | us f severis | arbo | -rem. — Hob., 
0., 1. 18, 1. 

(a) Irrational trochee (irrational long), (ft) Cyclic dactyl, (c) Syncope" and Protrac- 
tion (triseme long), (d) Syllaba anceps. (e) Catalexis. 
19 
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(745-8) 749. Conflict of Ictus and Accent. — In ordinary Latin 
verse, at least according to modern pronunciation, the Ictus overrides 
the Accent ; this conflict seems, however, to have been avoided in the 
second half of the Dactylic Hexameter, and the Ictus made to coincide 
with the Accent. 

v 750. Conflict of Word-foot and Verse- foot. —The conflict of word- 
foot and verse-foot gives rise to Caesura. Caesura means an incision 
produced by the end of a word in the middle of a verse-foot, and is 
marked f. 

This incision serves as a pause, partly to rest the voice for a more 
vigorous effort, partly to prevent monotony by distributing the masses 
of the verse. The most important pause in the verse is called the Great 
or Principal Caesura. 

So in the Heroic Hexameter the Principal Caesura falls before the 
middle of the verse, to give the voice strength for the first Arsis of 
the second half. 

ffna salUi viotls f ntlllam sperfre saULtem.— V., A., 11. 353. 

It does not occur at the middle, as in that case the verse would 
become monotonous. 

751. Varieties of Caesura. — Caesurae have different names to show 
their position in the verse, as follows : 

Semiterndria, after the third half foot, i. e., in the second foot. 
Semiquindria, after the fifth half foot, i. e. t in the third foot. 
Semiseptendria, after the seventh half foot, i. e. f in the fourth foot. 
Seminovendria, after the ninth half foot, *. e. f in the fifth foot. 
Remark. — These Caesurae are frequently called after their Greek 
names, thus : triTiemimeral, pentTiemimeral, hepthemimeral, etc. 

752. Masculine and Feminine Caesurae. — In trisyllabic metres, 
when the end of the word within the verse-foot falls on a Thesis, it is 
called a Masculine Caesura ; when on an Arsis, a Feminine Caesura. 

abed 
Una sa I ltli | vi I otls f nai I lam J sp« I rare \ sa | lCttem. 
a, &, c, are Masculine Caesurae ; d, a Feminine Caesura. 
Especially noteworthy is the Feminine Caesura of the third foot in 
the Hexameter, called the Third Trochee. 

753. Diaeresis. — When verse-foot and word-foot coincide, Diaeresis 
arises, marked f. 

Ite domum saturae f venit [ Hesperus 1 Ite oapellae. — V., Eel., 10, 77. 
REMABK.^Diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot of a Hexameter is 
called Bucolic Caesura, and has a special effect. 
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Iambic Rhythms. 

(754-6) 757. The Iambic Rhythm is a rhythm in which the Thesis 
is double of the Arsis. It is represented 

By the Iambus : o j. ; By the Dactyl : — ^ w ; 

By the Tribrach : ^ >!/ ^ ; By the Anapaest : \j \j -*. . 

By the Spondee : — -c ; 

Remark. — The Spondee, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Proceleusmaticus 
are all irrational, and are consequently marked on the schemes thus: 
>— , >\j\j t kaj—, \s<j w ; see 744. 

(758-61) 762. Iambic Trimeter. — The most common Iambic 
measure is the Trimeter (788, r. 1), composed of six feet, the last of 
which must always be an Iambus. 
Suit et ipsa f Ktima viribui rait. 

— HOR., Epod.y XVI. 2. w- w -| w - u ^ | wji 

Hen m* per urbem f nam pndet 

tantl mall. — Hor., Epod., xi. 7. >-t^~ | >^.vji — |>zw- 
Dflrfpere lUnam \ vtfeilras possim 

mel§. — Hor., Epod., xvn. 78. >v^v^^— |>^.v^ — |>^.w — 
Inf&ni* Helenae f Castor oflfcnsns 

yioem. — Hor., Epod., xvn. 42. >zv^w| >z v-|>iv;- 

Anaerustic Scheme : v^: — ^ | — > | — v_^ | — > | — ^ | — a 

Remarks.— 1. The Iambic Trimeter, when kept pure, has a rapid 
aggressive movement. Hence, it is thus used in lampoons and invec- 
tives. It admits the Spondee in the odd places (first, third, fifth foot); 
the Tribrach in any but the last, the Dactyl in the first and third. 
The Anapaest is rare. When carefully handled, the closing part of 
the verse is kept light, so as to preserve the character. 

2. Diaeresis at the middle of the verse is avoided. The Caesura is 
usually the semiqulndria, but the semiseptenaria is found also, but 
either with the semiqumdria or with Diaeresis after the second foot. 

Dactylic Rhythms. 

(763-82) 783. The Dactylic Rhythm is a rhythm in which the 
Thesis is equal to the Arsis (2 = 2). 

The Dactylic Rhythm is represented by the Dactyl : ./- »-» »-». 
Often, also, by the Spondee : .*-— . 

V 784. Dactylic (Heroic) Hexameter. — The Heroic Hexameter is com- 
posed of two Dactylic tripodies, the second of which ends in a Spondee. 
Spondees may be substituted for the Dactyl in the first four feet ; in 
the fifth foot, only when a special effect is to be produced. Such 
verses are called Spondaic. The longest Hexameter contains five 
Dactyls and one Spondee (or Trochee) — in all, seventeen syllables ; the 
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shortest in use, five Spondees and one Dactyl — in all, thirteen sylla- 
bles. This variety in the length of the verse, combined with the great 
number of caesural pauses, gives the Hexameter peculiar advantages 
for continuous composition. 

Scheme : — w \ *. ^ *-> | jz. v-» \»/ |-uu | jlkj \j | jl — 
Ut fdgiunt aqniUi f timidissima I turba columbae, Ov., A. A., 1. 117, 5 

Dactyls. 
Com medio oeler «■ f revolant | exaequore mergl, V., (?., 1. 361, 4 Dactyls. 
N* turbtta volent f rapidls f lfidibria ventls, V., A., vi. 75, 3 Dactyls. 
Venaqu(e) in obnlxos f urgentur I oornua vftsW, V., &., in. 222, 2 Dactyls. 
Ant I6v8f oereffs f lento" f dflount argentO, V.,A., vh. 634, Spondaic. 

Remarks. — 1. The two reigning ictuses are the first and fourth, 
and the pauses are so arranged as to give special prominence to them 
— the first by the pause at the end of the preceding verse, the fourth 
by pauses within the verse, both before and after the Thesis. 

2. The Principal Caesura is the semiquindria or penthemimeral % i.e., 
after the Thesis of the third foot, or Masculine Caesura of the third 
foot ; the next is the semiseptendria or hepthemimeral, after the 
Thesis of the fourth foot. 

In verses with several Caesurae, the semiseptendria outranks the 
semiquindria, if it precedes a period, and the latter does not, or if it is 
perfect and the latter is imperfect (i.e., formed by tmesis or by 
elision) ; it also as a masculine Caesura outranks the Third Trochee. 

785 (786-9). Elegiac Pentameter (Catalectic Trimeter repeated). 

The Elegiac Pentameter consists of two Catalectic Trimeters or Pen- 
themimers, the first of which admits Spondees, the second does not 
There is a fixed Diaeresis in the middle of the verse, as marked below, 
which is commonly supplemented by the semiterndria Caesura. The 
Pentameter derives its name from the old measurement : — ^ w , — w ^ , 

, ^w— , v^v^ — ; and the name is a convenient one, because the 

verse consists of 2£ + 2i Dactyls. The Elegiac Distich is used in sen- 
timental, amatory, epigrammatic poetry. 

Scheme : — ^ w | — w ^ 1 1— ■ | — ^ ^ | — \-» «■/ | 

A 
Neither Syllaba Anceps nor Hiatus is allowed at the Diaeresis, and 

a syllable long by nature is preferred at that point. 

The Elegiac Pentameter occurs only as a Clausula to the Heroic 
Hexameter, with which it forms the Elegiac Distich. Consequently the 
sense should not run into the following Hexameter (exceptions rare) : 
Par erat Inferior versus : rliisse CupIdO 

DIcitur atque fbram | surripnisse pedem, Ov. 
Com pulohrfi dominae noatrl placuSre libelll, 
QuO licuit librto | nOn lioet Ire mihl, Ov., Am., 111. 8, 5. 
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1. Roman Calendar. 

The names of the Roman months were originally adjectives. The 
substantive mends, month, may or may not be expressed : (mtosis) 
Ifinufirius, Februfirius, and so on. Before Augustus, the months July 
and August were called, not Illlius and Augustus, but Qulntflis and 
Sextllis. 

The Romans counted backward from three points in the month, 
Calends (Kalendae), Nones (NOnae), and Ides (Idus), to which the names 
of the months are added as adjectives : Kalendae iSnufiriae, NOnae Fe- 
brufiriae, Idtli Mftrtiae. The Calends are the first day, the Nones the 
fifth, the Ides the thirteenth. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones and Ides are two days later. Or thus : 

In March, July, October, May, 
The Ides are on the fifteenth day, 
The Nones the seventh ; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 

In counting backward (" come next Calends, next Nones, next 
Ides") the Romans used for "the day before" prldi* with the Ace. : 
prldi* Kalendfis IfinuSrifis, Dec. 31 ; prldifl Nonas iSn. = Jan. 4; prldifi 
Idus Ian. = Jan. 12. 

The longer intervals are expressed by ante diem tertium, quartum, 
etc., before the Accusative, so that ante diem tertiam Kal. Ifin. means 
" two days before the Calends of January ; " ante diem quartum, or a. d. 
iv., or iv. Kal. Ifin., " three days before," and so on. This remarkable 
combination is treated as one word, so that it can be used with the 
prepositions ex and in : ex ante diem ill. Nonas IfLnifis Usque ad prldie* 
Kal. SeptembrSs, /rom June 3 to August 31 ; differre illiquid in ante diem 
xy. Kal. Nov., to postpone a matter to the 18th of October. 

Leap Yeae. — In leap year the intercalary day was counted between 
a. d. vi. Kal. Mart, and a. d. vii. Kal. Mart. It was called a. d. bis sex- 
tumKal. Mart., so that a. d. vii. Kal. Mart, corresponded to our February 
23, just as in the ordinary year. 

To turn Roman Dates Into English. 

For Nones and Ides. — I. Add one to the date of the Nones and 
Ides, and subtract the given number. 
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For Calends. — II. Add two to the days of the preceding month, 
and subtract the given number. 

Examples : a. d. Till. Id. Iin. (13 + 1 — 8) = Jan. 6 ; a. d. iv. HBn. 
Apr. (5 + 1 - 4) = Apr. 2 ; a. d. xiv. Kal. Oct. (30 + 2 - 14) = Sept. 18. 
Year. — To obtain the year B.C., subtract the given date from 764 
(753 B.C. being the assumed date of the founding of Rome, annO urbis 
oonditae). To obtain the year a.d., subtract 753. 
Thus : Cicero was born 648, a. u. e. = 106 b.c. 
Augustus died 767, a. tl c = 14 a.d. 

2. Roman Long and Square Measure. 

1 pes =11.65 Eng. in. 

2\ pedis = 1 gradus. The iugerum (acre) contains 

2 gradus, ) _ 28,800 sq. ft. Rom. ; 

5 pedes J ~~ I*** *' Eng. acre = 43,560 sq. ft. 

125 passus = 1 stadium. 

8 stadia = 1 mUle passnum (mile). 

3. Roman Money. 

The unit was originally the fis (which was about a pound of copper), 
with its fractional divisions. This gradually depreciated, until, after 
the second Punic war, the unit had become a sestertius, which was 
nominally 2} asafs. 

2i assSs = 1 sflstertius (about 25 denarii = 1 aureus (nummus). 
4 cts.). 1000 sfistertil = 1 sestertium 

4 sestertii = 1 denarius. ($42.94 to Augustus's time). 

Observe that deeifis sestertium = 1,000,000 sestertii (96, R. 6). 

4. Roman Names. 

The Roman usually had three names ; a nOmen, indicating the gflna, 
a cognomen, indicating the lamilia in the gens, and the praenomen, indi- 
cating the individual in the lamilia. 

The nomina all end in ins. The cdgnomina have various forms, in 
accordance with their derivation. For example : Q. Mucins Soaevola 
(from scaevns, left hand). 

The praenOmina are as follows, with their abbreviations : 



Aulns, 


A. 


Lucius, 


L. 


Qolntns, 


Q. 


Appins, 


App. 


Marcus, 


M. 


Servins, 


Ser. 


(Kins, 


C. 


XSnius, 


M\ 


Sextus, 


Sex. 


Gnaens, 


Cn. 


Mamercus, 


Mam. 


Spurius, 


Sp. 


Decimns, 


D. 


Numerius, 


Num. 


Titus, 


T. 


Xaes5, 


K. 


Publius, 


P. 


Tiberius, 


Ti., Tib. 
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5. General Rules for Gender (19, 20). 

i. Names of Males are masculine ; names of Females feminine. 

2. Names of Months and Mountains, Rivers and Winds are masculine. 

3. Names of Countries, Islands, Cities, Plants, and Trees are fem- 
inine. 

4. Indeclinable words are neuter. 

6. Special Rules for Gender. 

5. Substantives of the First Declension are feminine (30) ; 

except Hadria. 

6. Substantives in -us (Second Declension) are masculine (34) ; 

except alvus, coins, humus, vannus (fern.) ; pelagus, virus, vulgus 
(neut.) ; Substantives in -tun are neuter. 

7. Substantives in -1 are masculine (39) ; 

except fel, mel, sH. 

8. Masculine are nouns in -6, 

Save those in -d5, -g5 and -10, 
With oarft, flesh ; but cardO, Ordfl, 

Are masculine with lig5, margO ; 
So harpagO and in -15 

All concrete nouns like ptLgiO (43). 

9. Substantives in -er and -or are masculine ; those in -ar and -ur 
are neuter (46). 

Observe : Feminine are linter, arbor. 

Neuters are : far, nectar, manner, 
Aequor, iter, acer, piper, 
Verber, fiber, v6r, cadaver, 
Ador, tuber and papftver. 

10. Substantives in -is (-oris) and -6s (-flris) are masculine ; 

except 6s, mouth (neuter). 
Substantives in -us (-oris, -oris) and -Us (-uris) are neuter ; 
except tellfts (f.) and lepus and mils (m.) (49). 

11. Substantives in -s from mute stems are feminine. 

Observe : Masculine : -unx, -ix, and ex, 
Saving forfex, forpex, nex, 
Lex, vlbex, faex, and forms of [prex]. 
Masculine are : 

Lapis, paries, pes, and substantives in -es (-itis) ; 
except merges. 
Also : d6ns, flms, mOns, pons, rudens, torrfins. 
Neuters are : cor, lac, caput. 
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12. Vowel stems with nominative in •§ are feminine, except those 

in -U, which are partly masculine, partly feminine (58). 
Vowel stems with nominative in -a, -al, -ar, are neuter. 
Observe : 

Masculim generis 
are these words that end in -is : 

amnis, axis, btlrii, oellii, 

caulii, orlnis, fisds, follii, 
funis, fustis, Ignis, torris, 

orbis, panis, postis, ensis, 
▼eetis, vermis, unguis, miosis, 
— antes, easses, manfis (plural) — 
Add to these the mullet, mugil, 
also certain animals. 

13. Substantives in -lis are feminine. 

14. Substantives in -us (Fourth Declension) are masculine (62), 

Except aens, domus, manus, Idtli, 
penus, portions, and tribns. 
Substantives in -tl are neuter. 

15. Substantives of the Fifth Declension are feminine (64), 

Except dies (common in Sing.) and meridifis. 

7, Irregular Forms. 

16. Irregular Substantives (71). 

Ss, assis. iecur, iecoris, iednoris, ieeineris, iod- 

aueeps, aucupis. neris. 

bos, bovii. Iftppiter, Iovii. 

PI. G. bourn, D. Ab. bftbus, Mbus. mel, mollis, 
caput, capitis. nimft, G. nlllllus, Ab. nttllO. 

anoeps, andpitis, nix, nivii. 

praeoeps, praodpitis. os, ossis. 

car6\ carnii. PL G. earnium. Os, Oris. 

Ceres, Cereris. pollis, pollinis. 

fir, Orris. sanguis, sanguinis, 

fel, follis. senex, sonis. 

femur, femoris, or feminis. supellex, supellfetilif. 

iter, itinoris. Venus, Veneris. 

Pronominal Adjectives (76). 

17. With Gen. in -lus, Dat. in -I : 

Alius, alter, alteruter; 
uter and neuter ; 
Wins and ntlllus ; 
solus, tOtus, and Onus, 
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2 9 ; 



Irregular 

18. Dexter, 
vetus, 



Comparison of Adjectives (87-90). 



19, 



17. Superlative in 

facilis, 
difficilis, 

18. [iuvenis] 
[senex] 

bonus, 

parvus, 
multus, 

mains, 
mffgnus, 

frttgi, 



dexterior, 

veterior, vetustior, 

oiterior, 

exterior, 

Inferior, 

interior, 

posterior, 

prior, 

superior. 

-limns (87, 3) : 
similis, 
dissimilis, 

iunior, 
senior, 

melior, 

minor, 
plus, 

pfiior, 
mfiior, 



dextimns. 
veterrimus. 
citimns. 

extremus, extimns. 
Infimus, Imns. 
intimns. 

postremus, postnmns. 
primus, 
supremus, summus. 

gracilis, 
humilis. 

minimus nfitfL 
mSximus nStfl. 



frugSlior, 



optimus (90). 

minimus, 
plurimus. 

pessimus. 
m&ximus. 
frugfilissimus. 



Irregular Comparison of Adverbs (98). 

male, pelus, pessimfi. 

[mfignus], mSius, maxims, 
satis, satius. 



20. bene, melius, optimfi. 

[parvus], minus, minims, 
multum, plus, plurimum. 
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Ab-dO, ere, -didl, -ditum, 188, 1. 
ab-igO, ere, -Cgl, -Actum, 153. 
ab-iciO, ere, -i€ci, -iectum, 155. 
ab-luO, ere, -lul, -latum, 156. 
ab-nuO, ere, -nul (-nuittlrus), 156. 
ab-oleO, ere, evi, itum, 124. 
ab-olSsoO, -ere, -olCvI, -olitum, 157. 
ab-ripiO, -ere, -ripul, -reptum, 158. 
abs-condO (dO), ere, -di (-didl), 

ditum, 138. 
ab-sistO, -ere, -stitl, 149. 
ab-sum, -esse, ab-ful, fi-ful, 117. 
ac-cendO, -ere, -cendl, -censum, 

154, 
ac-cidO, ere, -cidl, 148. 
ac-cipiO, ere, -cepl, -ceptum, 155. 
ac-coLO, ere, -colul, -cultum, 158. 
ac-cumbo, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 

158. 
ac-currO, ere, ac-curri, -cursum, 

148. 
ac-quIrO, ere, -qulsivl, -qulsltum, 

157. 
acuO, ere, acul, acutum, 156. 
ad-dO, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 1. 
ad-imO, ere, -SmI, 6mptum, 153. 
ad-iplscor, !, ad-eptus sum, 165. 
ad-iuvO, are, -iuvl, -iutum, 139. 
ad-olescO, ere, -olSvI, -ultum, 157. 
ad-orior, -oriri, -ortus sum, 166. 
ad-srfscO, ere, -sclvl, -scltum, 157. 
ad-sisto, ere, -stitl, 149. 
ad-spiciO, ere, -spexi, -spectum 

ad-stO, -stare, -stitl, 138, 2. 
ad-sum, ad-esse, ad-fui (af-fui), 

117. 
ad-vesperasc6, ere, Svl, 157. 
af-ferO, -ferre, at-tuli, al-latum, 

171. 
af-fllgO, ere -flixl, -flictum, 144. 
ag-gredior, -gredl, -gressus, 165. 
a-gnOscfl, ere, a-gnflvi, a-gnitum 

(agnOturus), 157. 
ago, ere, egl, actum, 153. 
aiO, 175, 1. 
algeO, ere, alsi, 141. 

al-lici6, ere, /.j^u!) ^ ec * um » 147. 
al-luO, ere, -lul, -Itltum, 156. 
alO, ere, alul, al(i)tum, 158. 
amb-igO, ere! 108. 



amb-iO, Ire, IyI (il), itum, 169, 2, 
a. 1. 

amiciO, Ire, (^JJJkjM amictum, 

160. 
amplector, I, amplexus, 165. 
angO, ere, anxl, 146. 
an-nu5, ere, annul (antLtum), 156. 
ante-cellO, ere, 158. 
ante-stO, -stare, -stetl, 138. 
a-periO, -ire, aperui, apertum, 160. 
ap-petO, ere, Ivi, Itum, 157, e. 

aD-DlicO are "P licui » -plicitum, 
ap-pnco, are, ( . plicftvi> -pii cSt Tim), 

137. 
ap-pOnO, ere, -posui, -positum, 157. 

arceo, Sre, arcul {-£%,. } 

arcessO (accersO), ere, arcesslvi, 

-Itum, 157. 
ardeO, ere, firsi, firsum, 141. 

argue, ere, argu,,^^,) 166. 

ar-ripiO, ere, ui, -reptum, 158. 
a-scendO, ere, I, scensum, 154. 
a-spiciO, ere, a-spexi, ft-spectum, 

147. 
as-sentior, irl, assensus sum, 166. 
as-sideO, ere, -sedi, -sessum, 143. 
as-suSscO, ere, -suBvi,-suetum, 157. 
at-tendO, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 150. 
at-texO, ere, -texul, -textum, 158. 
at-tineO, ere, ui, -tentum, 135, 1. a. 
at-tingO, ere, attigi, attactum, 150. 
audeO, ere, ausus sum, 167. 
au-ferO, -ferre, abstuli, ablStum, 

171. 
augeO, ere, auxl, auctum, 141. 
ave, 175, 4. 

BatuO, ere, ui, 156. 

bibO, ere, bibl, (bibitum), 149. 

CadO, ere, cecidi, casum, 148. 
caedO, ere, cecidi, caesum, 148. 
caiefaciO, ere, -fed, -factum, 155 : 

173, e. 2. 
canO, ere, cecinl, cantum, 148. 
capessO, ere, Ivi, Itum, 157. 
capiO, ere, cepl, captum, 126 ; 155. 
carpO, ere, carpsl, carptum, 144. 
caveO, Sre, cavi, cautum, 148. 
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cedo, 175, 6. 
, c6d0, ere, oGssI, cSssum, 144. 

C5n 8 e0,e re ,«l, ( ^^ g)i 186,i.a. 

cernd*, ere, crtvl, (cretum), 157. 

dfSS' cw ' cftnm ' 140 - 

cingG, ere, cinxl, cinctum, 146. 
circum-dO, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 

isa 

circum-sistO, ere, stetl, 148. 
circum-sta, stfire, stetl, 188, 2. 
• claudft, ere, clausl, clausum, 144. 
co-alescS, ere, -alul, (-alitum), 157, 

158. 
co-arguO, ere, ul, 156. 
co-emO, ere, -6ml, -Sm(p)tum, 158. 
coepl, coepisse, 175, 5, a. 
cS-gnOscS, ere, -gnOvI, -gnitum, 

cft-gft, ere, coegl, co-fictum, 153. 
col-lldS, ere, -llsl, llsum, 144. 
col-ligO, ere, -lCgl, -lectum, 158. 
col-lnoeG, Sre, Juxl, 141. 
colO, ere, colul, cultam, 158. 
com-burG, ere, -ussl, -astum, 144. 
com-edS, ere, -Bdl, -€sum (Sstum), 

172. 
comminlscor, i, commentus sum, 

165. 
com-moveS, 6re, -mflvl, -mOtum, 

148. 
cO-mS, ere, cSmpsi, cGmptum, 144. 
corn-pared', ere, -parsl, -parsum, 

com-pellS, ere, corn-pull, -pulsum, 

com-periS, Ire, com-perl, com-per- 

tum, 162. 
compescft, ere, ul, 158. 
com-pingG, ere, -pe*gl, -pactum, 

com-pleotor, I, com-plexus, 165. 
com-primO, ere, -pressl, -pressum, 

com-pungO, ere, -punxl, -punctum, 

con-cido, ere, -cidl, 148. 
con-cldO, ere, -cldi, -clsum, 148. 
con-cinO, ere, -cinul, 158. 
con-cludft, ere, -clusl, -cltLsum, 144. 
con-cumbG, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 

158. 
con-cuplscfl, ere, -cuplvl, cupltum, 

157. 
conoutiO, ere, -cum, -cuMum, 144. 



con-da, ere, -didl, -ditum, 188, 1. 
con-dormlscft, -ere, -Ivl, Itum, 157. 
cOn-fercift, Ire (fersl), fertum, 161. 
cOn-ferS, -ferre, -tull, coll&tum, 

171. 
cftn-ficiS, ere, -feci, -fectum, 155. 
c5n fiteor, Sri, -fessus, 164. 
con-filgS, ere, -fllxl, -fllctum, 144 
C0n-fring8, ere, -frSgi, -frfictum, 

154. 
con-gru5, ere, congrul, 156. 
con-icid, ere, -i6cl, -iectum, 155. 
con-qulrd, ere, -qulslvi, -qulsltum, 

157. 
c8n-ser5, ere, -serul, -sertum, 158. 
cOn-serO, ere, -sSvI, -situm, 157. 
con-slds, ere, consedl, -sessum,153. 
cdn-sistO, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 140. 
con-spergO, ere, -spersl, -spersum, 

con-spiciG, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 

147. 
con-stituS, ere, ul, -stitutum, 156. 
C0n-st6, -stfire, -stitl, (constfitu- 

rus), 138, 2. 
cdn-suescG, ere, -suevl, suetum, 

157 ; 175, 5. 
consuls, ere, cOnsuluI, -sultum, 

158. 
con-temnO, ere, -tem(p)sl, -tem(p)- 

tum, 146. 
contends, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 

150. 
con-texS, ere, -texul, -textum, 158. 
con-tineO, 6re, ul, -tentum, 135, 

1, a. 
con-tingO, ere, contigl, contfictum, 

150. 
convalesce, ere, -valul, -valitum, 

158. 
coquO, ere, coxl, coctum, 147, 2 ; 

144. 
cor-ripiS, ere, ripul, -reptum, 158. 
cor-rufl, ere, corrul, 156. 
crg-dO, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 1. 
crepfl, fire, crepul, crepitum, 137. 
crescO, ere, crevl, cretum, 157. 
cubs, fire, cubul, cubitum, 137. 
cttdO, ere, cttdl, ctisum, 153. 
cupiS, ere, cuplvl, cupltum, 157. 
currO, ere, cucurrl, cursum, 148. 

De*-cernc\ ere, -crevl, -cretum, 157, 
dS-cerp6\ ere, si, turn, 144. 
dS-d5, dedere, dedidi, deditum, 
188.x. 
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dS-fendO, ere, •fendl, -f6nsum,154. 
de-gG, ere, 158. 
d6-Iibu6, uere, ul, tltum, 156. 
de-ligG, ere, -legl, -lectum, 153. 
d8-m0, ere, d8mpsl, d£mptum,144. 
dSpellO, ere, dSpulI, depulsum, 

150. 
dS-primO, ere, -pressl, -pressum, 

144. 
de-scendft, ere, -scendl, -scSnsum, 

154. 
dS-serft, ere, -serul, -sertum, 157. 

de-siliC, Ire, ^» (dgsultum), 160. 

de-sinC, ere, ^Iffr 1 ' desitum,157. 

dS-sipiO, ere, 157. 

de-sistft, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 149. 

d6-spici0, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 

de-su8sc5, -ere, -€vl, -6tum, 157. 
dS-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
d8-tend5, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 150. 
dS-tinefl, gre, -ul, -tentum, 135, 

i. a. 
dlc5, ere, dlxl, dictum, 144. 
dif-ferO, -ferre, distull, dllfitum, 

171. 
dl-gn5sc0, ere, -gnGvI, 157. 
dl-lig0, ere, -16x1, -tectum, 144. 
dl-rigft, ere, -rSxI, -rectum, 144. 
dir-imG, ere, -6ml, -Smptum, 153. 
dlscft, ere, didicl, 151. 
d*ls-crep5, fire, -crepul (fivl), 137. 
dis-cumbti, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 

158. 
dis-pgsc0, ere, -pSscui, 158. 
dis-sideO, ere, -s6dl, 148. 
dl-stingu5, ere, -stinxl, -stinctum, 

146. 
dl-stC, -stare, 188, 2. 
divide, ere, dlvlsl, dl visum, 144. 
d5, dare, dedl, datum, 138. 
doceS, ere, docul, doctum, 185, i. o. 
domO, fire, ul, itum, 187. 
dtlcO, ere, dftxl, ductum, 144. 

Ed5, ere, edl, 6sum, 153, 172. 
6-dO, edere, edidl, editum, 138, i. 
S-dormiscO, -ere, -IvI, -Itum, 157. 
ef-£er5, -ferre, extull, elfitum, 171. 
S-liciC, ere, -licul, -licitum, 147. 
S-li$5, ere, -tegi, -tectum, 158. 
6-micO, fire, ul (fiturus), 187. 
emo, ere, $ml, Smptum, 153. 
SmungO, ere, Smunxl, emunctum. 



g-nec6\ Are, (gn^^ Snectum, 

137. 

eO, Ire, IvI, itum, 169, 2. 

e-vfid5, ere, evfisl, Svfisum, 144. 

6-vfin6sc5, ere, evfinul, 158. 

ex-firdesco\ ere, exfirsl, exfirsum, 
141. 

ex-cellO, ere, ul (excelsus), 158. 

ex-clud0, ere, -si, -sum, 144. 

ex-currfl, ere, ex(cu)currl, -cur- 
sum, 148. 

ex-cutiO, ere, cussl, cussum, 144. ' 

ex-im5, ere, SmI, emptum, 153. 

ex-ol6sc5, ere, -olevl, -oletum, 157. 

ex-pell5, ere, -pull, -pulsum, 150. 

experglscor, I, experrSctus sum, 
165. 

ex-peripr, Irl, -pertus sum, 166. 

ex-ple5, ere, evi, etum, 124. 

ex-plic5, fire, ul (fivl), itum (fitum), 
137. 

ex~pl5d0, ere, -si, -sum, 144. 

ex-stinguO, ere, -stinxl, -stinctum, 
146. 

ex-sistO, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 149. 

ex-st5, fire (exst&turus), 188, 2. 

ex-tend6, ere, dl, -sum (-turn), 150. 

ex-tollO, ere, 150. 

ex-uO, ere, -ul, -tltum, 156. 

FacessG, ere, IvI (-1), Itum, 157. 
facia, ere, feci, factum, 155. 
fallft, ere, fefelll, falsum, 150. 
farciO, Ire, farsl, fartum, 161. 
ffirl, 168 ; 175, 3. 
fateor, erl, fassus sum, 164. 
fatlscor, I (fessus, adj.). 
favefl, ere, ffivi, fautum, 143. 
ferfl, ferre, tull, lfitum, 171. 
fervefl, 6re, fervl (ferbul), 148. 
fld5, ere, fisus sum, 167. 
flgO, ere, flxl, flxum, 144. 
finds, ere, fldl, fissutn, 155. 
fingft, ere, flnxl, Actum, 146. 
fI5, fieri, factus sum, 173. 
flect5, ere, flexl, flexum, 145. 
fllgO, ere, fllxl, fllctum, 144. 
flufl, ere, fluxl (fluxus, adj.\ 144. 
fodiG, ere, fOdl, fossum, 155. 
foveO, Sre, fOvi, ffttum, 143. 
frangti, ere, fregl, frfictum, 154. 
fremO, ere, ul, 158. 
frendO (eo), ere (ul), frSsum, frte- 

sum, 158. 
frlcO, fire, ul, frictum (fifcum), 137. 
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frlgeC, Sre (frlxj), 141. 
frigS, ere, frlxl, frlctum, 141. 
fruor, I, f rtlctus (f ruitus) sum, 165. 
fugiS, ere, ffcgl, fugitum, 155. 
fulciS, Ire, fulsl, fultum, 161. 
fulgeS, Sre, fulsl, 141. 
funds, ere, fudi, fttsum, 154. 
fungor, I, functus sum, 165. 

GaudeS, Sre, gfivlsus sum, 167. 
gemO, ere, ui, 158. 
gerS, ere, gessl, gestum, 144. 
glgnS, ere, genui, genitum, 158. 
gradior, I, gressus sura, 165. 

HaereS, Sre, haesl, (haesum), 141. 
hauriS, Ire, hausl, haustum (hau- 

sunis, hausturus), 161. 
have, 175, 4. 
hortor, ftrl, fitus sum, 128. 

IaceS, Sre, iacul, to lie. 
iaciS, ere, iSci, iactum, 155. 
IcS, ere, Id, Ictum, 153. 
I-gn5sc5, ere,-gn5vI,-gnStum, 157. 
il-liciS, ere, -lexl, -lectum, 147. 
il-HdS, ere, -llsl, -llsum, 144. 
imbuS, ere, ui, utum, 156. 
im-pingS, ere, pfigl, pactum, 146. 
in-calSscS, ere, -calul, 158. 
in-ceudS, ere, -cendl, -cSnsum, 154. 
incessS, ere, IvI (I), 157. 
in-cidS, ere, -cidi, -cfisum, 148. 
in-cidS, ere, -cidi, clsum, 148. 
in-cipiS, ere, -cSpI, -ceptum, 155. 
in-crepS, are, ui, itum, 187. 
in-cumbS, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 

158. 
in-cutiS, ere, -cussl, -cussum, 157. 
ind-iplscor, I, indeptus sum, 165. 
in-dS, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, 1. 
indulges, ere, indulsl (indultum), 

141. 
in-duS, ere, -dui, -dutum, 156. 
In-fllgS, ere, -flixl, -flictum, 144. 
ingemlscS, ere, ingemul, 158. 
ingruS, ere, ui. See congruo, 156. 
in-nStSsco, ere, nStui, 158. 
in-olSscS, ere, -olSvI, 157. 
inquam, 175, 2. 

In- side<3, Sre, -sSdl, -sessum, 143. 
In-sistS, ere, -stitl, 148. 
In-spiciS, ere, -spexl, -spec turn, 

147. 
In-stS, Sre, -stitl (instatQrus),138,2. 
In-sum, •esse, -ful, 117. 



intel-legtf, ere, -lSxl, -ISctum, 144 
inter-ficiS, ere, -fScI, -fectum, 155 ; 

173, r. 2. 
inter-imS, ere, -eral, -Smptum, 153. 
inter-pungS, ere, -punxl, -punc- 

tum, lS). 
inter-stS, fire, -stetl, 138. 
inter-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
inveterfiscS, ere, -fivl, 157. 
in-vfidS, ere, invfisl, -vfisum, 144. 
iubeS, Sre, iQssI, iussum, 141. 
iungo, ere, iQnxI, iunctum, 146. 
iuvS, fire, ittvl, iatum (iuvfiturus), 

139. 

Labor, I, lfipsus sum, 165. 

lacessS, ere, lacesslvl, -Itum, 157. 

laedS, ere, laesl, laesum, 146. 

lambs, ere, I, 154. 

langueS, Sre, I. 

largior, Irl, itus sum, 166. 

lavS, fire (ere), lfivl, lautum, 15- 

turn, lavfitum, 139. 
lego, ere, lSgl, ISctum, 153. 
libet, libSre, libuit (libitum est), 
liceor, Sri, itus sum, 164. 
licet, licSre, licuit (licitum est). 
lingS, ere, linxl, linctum. 
linS, ere, lev! (llvl), litum, 157. 
linquS, ere, llqul, 154. 
loquor, I, locutussum, 128, 2 ; 165. 
lQceS, Sre, luxl, 141. 
lads, ere, In si, lQsum, 144. 
ltlgeS, Sre, lQxI, 141. 

( latum, to washy 
luS, ere, lui, \ luitum, to atone for, 

{ 156. 

MfilS, mfille, mSluI, 142, 3 ; 174. 
mandS, ere, mandl, in fin sum, 154. 
maneS, Sre, mfinsl, mfinsum,141. 
mfinsuSscS, -ere, -evi, -Stum, 
meminl, 175, 5, b. 
mentior, Irl, itus, 128, 2; 166. 
mereor, Sri, meritus sum, 164. 
mergS, ere, mersl, mersum, 144. 
mStior, Irl, mSnsus sura, 166. 
metS, ere, messui (rare), messum, 

158. 
metuS, ere, ui, 156. 
micS, fire, ui, 137. 
mingS, ere, minxl, mictum. 
minus, ere, minul, minatum, 156. 
misceS, Sre, ui, mixtum (mlstum). 
misereor, Sri, miseritus (misertus) 

sum, 164. 
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mitto, ere, mlsl, missum, 144. Paclscor, I, pactus sum, 166, 167, 

molO, ere, molul, molitum, 158. n. 2. 

mordeO, ere, momordl, morrom, pandO, ere, pandl, possum (pftn- 

142. sum), 154. 

morior, mori, mortuus sum (mori- - j pepigl, 150, ) pfic- 

ttirus), 165. P" 1 * ' ere ' } panxl, 146, f turn. 

moveO, ere, mOvI, mOtum, 143. paroO, ere, pepercl (parsl), parsfl- 

mulceO, ere, mulsl, mulsum, 141. rus, 148. 

mulgeO, Bre, mulsl, mulsum parte, ere, peperl, partum (pari- 

(ctum), 141. turns), 152. 

mungO, ere, munxl, munctum. partior, Irl, Itus, 166. 

pfiscO, ere, p&Yl, pactum, 157. 

Nanclscor, I, nactus (nanctus), 165. pate-facio, ere, -feci, -factum, 

nfiscor, 1, nfitus sum (nAscitdrus), 178, r. 

165. patior, I, passus sum, 165. 
nectO, ere, nexl (nexul), nexum, paveO, ere, pfivl, 148. 

145. pectO, ere, pexl, pexum, 145. 

neg-legO, ere, -lexl, -tectum, 144. ,. 14 .- y % „ alMtt -lexi, i^*™. 

neSueO, Ire, i70. P* 111010 ' 4lcere ' (licui), lectam « 

ningO, ere, ninxl. 147. 

nltor, I, nlxus (nlsus) sum, 165. pellO, ere, pepull, pulsum, 150. 

nolo, nolle, nOluI, 142, 3 ; 174. pendeO, ere, pependl, 142. 

noceO, Cre, ul (nociturus). pendo, ere, pependl, pensum, 150. 

nOscO, ere, nOvI, nOtum, 157 ; 175, per-cellO, ere, perculi, perculsum, 

5, d. 158. 

nOtescO, ere, nOtuI, 158. per-censeO, ere, -censui, -censum, 

nubO, ere, nupsi, nuptum, 144. 185, 1, a. 

per-cutiO, ere, cussi, cussum, 144. 

Ob-dO, ere, -didl, -ditum, 188, 2. per-dO, ere, -didl, -ditum, 188, 1. 

ob-dormlscO, ere, -dormivl, -dor- per-eO, , Ire, peril, itum, 169, 2, E. 1. 

mltum, 157. per-ficiO, ere, -fed, -fectum, 155. 

obllvlscor, I, oblltus sum, 165. per-fringO, ere, -fregi, -frfictum, 

ob-sideO, ere, -sedl, -sessum, 148. 154. 

ob-sistO, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 149. pergO, ere, perrSxI, perrectum, 

obs-olescO, ere, -olSvl, -oletum, 144. 

157. per-petior, I, perpessus sum, 165. 
ob-stC, stfire, stitl (obstfiturus), 188. per-spiciO, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 
obtineO, ere, -tinul, -ten turn, 135, 147. 

1, a. per-stfl, -store, -stitl, 188, 2. 

oc-cidO, ere, -cidl, -cfisum, 148. per-tineO, ere, ul, 135, 1, a. 

oc-cidO, ere, -cidl, -clsum, 148. pessum-dO, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 

oc-cinO, ere, -cinul, 148, 158. 188. 

oc-cipiO, ere, -cepl, -ceptum, 155. petO, ere, Ivl(il), Itum, 157. 

occulO, ere, occulul, occultum, piget, pigere, pifruit, pigitum est. 

158. ping5> ere, pinxi, pictum, 146. 
OdI, def. t 175, 5, a. plnsO, ere, ul(fi, pinsitum (pistum, 
of-fendO, ere, -fendl, -fensum, 154. plnsum), 158. 

of-ferO, -ferre, obtull, oblfitum, plangO, ere, planxl, planctum, 

171. 146. 

operio, Ire, operul, opertum, 160. plaudO, ere, plausl, plausum, 144. 

opperior, Irl, oppertus (or itus), plectO, ere, (plexl), plexum, 145. 

166. plicO, fire, ul (fivl), itum (ft turn), 
Ordior, Irl, Orsus sum, 166. 187. 

orior, Irl, ortus sum (oriturus), 166. _ lllA __^ pluit, 1MI 

os-tendO, ere, -tendl, -tensum P mo ' ere » plttvit, 100 * 

(-tentus), 150. polliceor, erl, itus sum, 164. 
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p5n5, ere, posui, positum. 
pGscfl, ere, popflscl, 151. 
pos-sideG, ere, -sedl, -sessum, 148. 
pos-sum, posse, potul, 119. 
potior, Iri, Itus sum, 166. 
p5t5, fire, avi, pCtum, pfltfituin. 
prae-cell5, ere, -cellul, 158. 
prae-cinC, ere, -cinul, 158. 
prae-curr5, ere, -cucurri, -cursum, 

148. 
prae-side<3, Sre, -s6di, 143. 
prae-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
prae-st5, -stare, -stitl (-stfiturus), 

138,2. 
prandeo, ere, prandl, pr&nsum, 143. 
prehendO, ere, prehendl, preh6n- 

sum, 154. 
premS, ere, pressl, pressum, 144. 
pr5d-ig<5, ere, -egi, 153. 
prC-d5, ere, -didi, -ditum, 138, 1. 
proflciscor, 1, profectus sum, 165. 
pro-fiteor, 6ri, -fessus sum, 164. 
prOinfl, ere, prCmpsi, prOmptum, 

144. 
prO-sum, prOdesse, prOful, 118. 
pr5-tend5, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 

tensum, 150. 
psallfl, ere, I, 154. 
pudet, Sre, puduit, puditum est. 
-pungfl, ere, pupugi, punctum, 150. 
pthiior, Iri, Itus sum, 166. 

Quaer5, ere, quaeslvl, quaesitum, 

157. 
quaesO, 175, 6. 
quatifl, ere, (quassi), quassum, 

144. 
que5, quire, 170. 
queror, queri, questus sum, 167. 
quigscS, ere, quigvl, quietum, 157. 

B&do, ere, rSsI, rasum, 144. 
rapid, ere, rapul, raptum, 158. 
rauciO, Ire, rausl, rausum, 150, 2. 
re-cense5 (censeG), ere, -cSnsui, 
-censum (recensltum), 185, 1, a. 
re-cid5, ere, reccidl, recfisum, 148. 
re-cumbo, ere, -cubul, 158. 
red-argu5, ere, -argul, 156. 
red-d5, ere, -didi, -ditum, 138, 1. 
red-ig5, ere, -Sgl, -actum, 153. 
red-imC, ere, 153. 
re-fellC, ere, refelll, 150. 
re-ferC, -ferre, -tull, -latum, 171. 
rego, ere, rSxI, rSctum, 144. 
re-linquc$, ere, dlqul, -lictum, 154. 



reor, rerl, ratus sum, 164. 
re-pellc, ere, reppull, pulsum, 150. 
re-periG, Ire, repperl, repertum, 

152, 162. 

repO, ere, r6psl, rSptum, 144. 
re-sipiscC, ere, -siplvl (sipul), 157. 
re-sistC, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 149. 
re-sponde<5, ere, -spondl, -sptinsum, 

re-st5, stare, -stitl, 138, 2. 
re-stingu5, ere, -stinxl, stinctum, 

146. 
re-tineG, ere, ul, -tentum, 135, 1, a. 
re-vertor, I, revertl, reversum, 

153, 167. 

rldeG, 6re, rlsl, risum, 141. 
rCdO, ere, rOsi, rOsum, 147, 2. 
rude, ere, rudlvl, Itum, 157. 
rumpS, ere, rfLpI, ruptum, 154. 
ruC, ere, rul, rutum (ruiturus), 156. 

SaepiC, Ire, saepsl, saeptum, 161. 

saliO, Ire, &^> saltum, 160. 

sallG, ere, (salll), salsum. 
salve, def. 9 175, 4. 

sapiO, ere (saplvl), sapul, 157. 
sarciC, Ire, sarsl, sartum, 161. 
satis-dO, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 138. 
scabs, ere, sc&bl, 153. 
scalpO, ere, scalpsl, scalptum, 144. 
scandO, ere, scandi, scansum, 154. 
scindC, ere, scidl, scissum, 155. 
sclsco, ere, sclvl, scitum, 157. 
scrlba, ere, scrlpsl, scrlptum, 144. 
sculpO, ere, sculpsl, sculptum, 144. 

seo C ,Sre, S ecuI,^^ us> 137. 

sedeO, Sre, s6dl, sessum, 143. 
sSligp, ere, -lBgl, -lectum, 153. 
sentiG, Ire, sSnsI, sensum, 161. 
sepeliO, Ire, IvI, sepultum, 159. 
sequor, I, sectltus sum, 165. 
serO, ere, 158. 
serO, ere, sevl, satum, 157. 
serpCj, ere, serpsl, serptum, 144. 
side, ere, sldl, 153. 
sinC, ere, slvl, situm, 157. 
sistO, ere, (stitl), statum, 148. 
soleo, ere, solitus sum, 167. 
solvO, ere, solvi, solQtum, 153. 

sonO, are, sonul, Sj£is, 187 ' 
sorbeG, 6re (sorp-sl), sorbul, 140. 
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sortior, Irl, sortltus sum, 166. 
spargO, ere, sp&rsl, sparsum, 144. 
spernO, ere, sprtvl, spretum, 157. 
-spiciS, 147. 
spondeG, ere, spopondl, spOnsura, 

142. 
spuS, ere, spul, sputum, 156. 
status, ere, statul, statutum, 156. 
sternS, ere, strfivl, stratum, 157. 
sternuS, ere, sternul, 156. 
stertS, ere, stertul, 158. 
-stinguS, ere, 146. 
stS, stare, stetl, stfttum, 138. 
streps, ere, strepul, strepitum, 

stride©, 8re (ere), strldl, 143. 
stringO, ere, strinxl, s trie turn, 146. 
struS, ere, strtlxl, strtlctum, 144. 
suftdeS, 6 re, sufisl, suftsum, 141. 
sub-d0, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138. 
sub-igS, ere, -egl, -Actum, 153. 
suc-cedG, ere, -c5ssl, -c£ssum, 144. 
suc-cendS, ere, -cendl, -cSnsuin, 

154. 
suc-c8nse5, 6re, ul, -cSnsum, 185, 

i, a. 
suc-currS, ere, -curri, -cursum, 148. 
suSscO, ere, sufivl, suetum, 157. 
suf-ferO, -ferre, sus-tinul, 171, n. 2. 
suf-flciS, ere, -feci, -fectum, 155. 
suf-fodiS, ere, -fSdl, -fossuin, 155. 
sug-gerS, ere, -gessl, -gestum, 144. 
stlgS, ere, stlxl, stLctum. 
sum, esse, ful, 116. 
sumG, ere, sumpsl, sumptum, 144. 
suS, ere, sul, stLtum, 156. 
super-stS, -stflre, -stetl, 138. 
super-sura, -esse, -ful, 117. 
sup-pSnS, ere, -posul, -positum. 
surgC, ere, surrexl, surr6ctum,144. 
surripis, ere, ul (surpul), -reptum, 

TangS, ere, tetigi, tectum, 150. 
tegS, ere, tSxI, tectum, 144. 
temnS, ere, 146. 
tends, ere, tetendl, tSnsum (ten- 

tum), 150. 
teneS, ere, tenul, (tentum), 135, 

i, o. 



tergeS, ere, tersl, tersum, 141. 
terS, ere, trivt, trltum, 157. 
texS, ere, texul, textum, 158. 
ting(u)S, ere, tinxl, tinctum.' 
tolls, ere (sustull, sublfttum), 150. 
tondeS, 6re, totondi, tonsum, 142. 
tons, fire, ul, 137. 
torqueS, ere, torsi, tortum, 141. 
torreS, ere, torruI,t5stum, 135, i, a. 
trfc-dS, ere, -didl, -ditum, 138, i. 
traho, ere, trfixl, trSctum, 144. 
tribuS, ere, ul, tribQtum, 156. 
trttdS, ere, trtisl, trtlsum, 144. 

tueor,eri, $JJjJ^ tutatus sum, 164. 

tundS, ere, tutudi, tunsum, ttl- 

sum, 150. 
turgeS, Sre, tursl, 141. 

Ulclscor, I, ultus sum, 165. 
ungS, ere, Hnxl, tinctum, 146. 
urges, ere, ursl, 141. 
urS, ere, UssI, Ustum, 144. 
Utor, I, usus sum, 165. 

VfidS, ere, 144. 

vale, 175, 4. 

vehS, ere, vexl, tectum, 144. 

veils, ere, velll (vulsl), vulsum, 

154. 
vBn-dS, ere, -didl, -ditum, 188, i. 
vSn-eS, ire, IvI (il), 169, 2, R. 1. 
veniS, Ire, venl, ventum, 162. 
vSnum-dS, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 

138. 
vereor, Bri, veritus sum, 164. 
verrS, ere, verri, versum, 153. 
vertS, ere, vertl, versum, 153. 
vescor, I, 165. 
vesperfiscS, ere, fivl, 157. 
vets, are, vetui, vetitum, 137. 
videS, 6re, vldi, visum, 143. 
vinciS, Ire, vinxl, vinctum, 161. 
vines, ere, vlcl, victum, 154. 
vIsS, ere, vlsl, 153. 
vi vS, ere, vlxl, victum, 144. 
vols, velle, volul, 158 ; 174. 
volvS, ere, volvi, volutuin, 153. 
vomS, ere, vomul, vomitum, 158. 
voveS, ere, vSvI, vStum, 143. 
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1. The Verb agrees with its subject in number and person (211). 

2. The Adjective agrees with its subject in gender, number, and 
case (211). 

3. The common Predicate of two or more subjects is put in the 
Plural (285); when the genders are different, it takes the strongest 
gender or the nearest (286) ; when the persons are different, it takes 
the first in preference to the second, the second in preference to the 
third (287). 

4. The common Attribute of two or more substantives agrees with 
the nearest, rarely with the most important (290). 

5. The Predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case (211). 

6. The Appositive agrees with its subject in case ; if possible, also 
in number and person (321). 

7. The Relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 
person (614). 

8. Disproportion is indicated by the comparative with quam pr5, 
quam ut, quam qui (298). 

9. In comparing two qualities, use either magis quam with the posi- 
tive, or a double comparative (299). 

10. Superlatives denoting order and sequence are often used parti- 
tively and then usually precede their substantive (291, r. 2). 

11. The Genitive forms mel, tul, sul, nostrl, vestrl, are used mainly 
as objective genitives ; nostrum and vestrum as partitive (304, 2). 

12. The Reflexive is used regularly when reference is made to the 
grammatical subject ; frequently when reference is made to the actual 
subject (309). 

13. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject, when reference is 
made to the thought or will of that subject ; hence, in Infinitive clauses, 
or Indirect Questions, in Sentences of Design, and in OrStiS Obliqua 
(521). 

14. The Possessive Pronoun is used instead of the Possessive or 
Subjective Genitive in the First and Second Persons (362, 364). 

15. The Appositive to a possessive pronoun is in the Genitive (321, 
R. 2). 

16. With words of Inclination and Disinclination, Knowledge and 
Ignorance, Order and Position, Time and Season, the adjective is 
usually employed for the adverb (325, e. 6). 

17. The Indicative, not the Subjunctive, is used in expressions of 
Possibility, Power, Obligation, and Necessity (254, r. 1). 
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18. The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive (257) ; the Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive (268). 

19. The Optative Subjunctive may be used to express a Wish (260), 
an Asseveration (262), a Command (268), or a Concession (264). 

20. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate, the Second 
to contingent, fulfilment (268). 

21. The Negative of the Imperative is regularly nOU with the Infin- 
itive ; sometimes nl with the Perfect Subjunctive (270, R. 2), or cave* 
with the Subjunctive (271) is also used. 

22. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be treated as a 
neuter subject (422), object (423), or predicate (424). 

23. The Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of Will, Power, 
Duty, Habit, Inclination, Resolve, Continuance, End, etc. (423). 

24. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Will and Desire (582). 

25. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Emotion (538). 

26. The Accusative and Infinitive is used in Exclamation (534). 

27. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Perceiving, the 
Present Infinitive expresses action contemporary with that of the gov- 
erning verb, the Perfect, action prior to it, the Future, action future 
to it (530). 

28. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used chiefly after 
substantives and adjectives that require a complement (428). 

29. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used mainly in 
post-classical Latin after words of Fitness and Function ; also after 
words of Capacity and Adaptation, and to express Design (429). 

30. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used after verbs 
of Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, etc., to indicate Design 
(430). 

31. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used to denote 
Means and Cause, rarely Manner (431). 

32. The Supine in -urn is used chiefly after verbs of Motion to 
express Design (485). 

33. The Supine in -11 is used chiefly with adjectives to indicate 
Respect (486). 

34. The Present Participle denotes coutinuance, the Perfect, com- 
pletion, at the time of the leading verb (282). 

35. The Future Participle is used in post-Ciceronian Latin to ex- 
press Design (488, n.). ^ 
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36. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and Represen- 
tation to express the actual condition of the object (536). 

37. The Perfect Participle passive is used after verbs of Causation 
and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except entire fulfilment 
(637). 

38. The subject of a finite verb is in the Nominative (203). 

39. Verbs of Seeming, Becoming, with the passive of verbs of Mak- 
ing, Choosing, Showing, Thinking, and Calling, take two Nomina- 
tives, one of the subject, one of the predicate (206). 

40. With passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, the Accusative subject of the Infinitive becomes the Nomina- 
tive subject of the leading verb (528). 

41. The Appositional Genitive is used after vOx, nOmen, verbnm, rts, 
etc. (361, 1). 

42. The Epexegetical Genitive (or Genitive of Explanation) is used 
after genus, vittam, culpa, etc. (361, 2). 

43. The Possessive Genitive is used of the Third Person to denote 
possession (362). 

44. The Subjective Genitive is used of the subject of the action 
indicated by the substantive (363, 1) ; the objective Genitive, of the 
object of that action (363, 2). 

45. Essential or permanent qualities are put in the Genitive, 
always with an adjective (365) ; external and transient qualities in the 
Ablative, always with an adjective (400). See No. 82. 

46. The Genitives of Quality and Possession may be used as predi- 
cates (366). 

47. The Partitive Genitive stands for the whole to which a part 
belongs (367). 

48. Adjectives of Fulness and Want^of Knowledge and Ignorance, 
of Desire and Disgust, of Participation and Power, may take the Gen- 
itive (374). Also some present participles used as adjectives, and in 
later Latin some verbals in -ax (375). 

49. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting usually 
take the Genitive (376) ; but sometimes the Accusative, especially of 
things (376, a.)- 

50. Impersonal verbs of Emotion take the Accusative of the Person 
Who Feels, and the Genitive of the Exciting Cause (371). 

51. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and Acquitting, 
take the Genitive of the Charge (378). 

52. Verbs of Rating and Buying take the Genitive of the General, 
the Ablative of the Particular Value (879, 404). See No. 87. 
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53. Interest and Bifert take the Genitive of the Person, rarely of the 
Thing concerned (881). 

54. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative (345). 

55. Verbs of Advantage and Disadvantage, Bidding and Forbid- 
ding, Pleasure and Displeasure, Yielding and Resisting, take the 
Dative (346). 

56. Many intransitive verbs compounded with ad, ante, oon, in, inter, 
ob, port, prae, sub, and super may take a Dative ; transitive verbs also 
an Accusative besides (347). 

57. Verbs of Giving and Putting take a Dative and Accusative, or 
an Accusative and Ablative (348). 

/ 58. The Dative is used with esse to denote possession (349). 

59. The Dative is used of the Person Interested in the action (350). 

60. The Ethical Dative is used of the personal pronouns only (351). 

61. The Dative of Reference is used of the Person to whom a state- 
ment is referred (352). 

62. The Dative of Agent is used with the Perfect passive, the 
Gerund, and the Gerundive (354). 

63. The Dative may denote the Object For Which in combination 
with the Person to Whom (355). 

64. Adjectives of Friendliness, Fulness, Likeness, Nearness, with 
their opposites, take the Dative (359). 

65. Active transitive verbs take the Accusative case (380). 

66. Many intransitive verbs, mostly those of Motion, compounded 
with ad, ante, eireum, eon, in, inter, ob, per, praetor, sub, subter, super, 
and trans, take the Accusative ; transitive verbs thus compounded may 
have two Accusatives (331). 

67. Intransitive verbs may take an Accusative of similar form or 
meaning (333, 2). 

68. The Accusative may express Extent in Degree, Space, or Time 
(334-6). 

69. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Accusative of 
Place Whither ; so also domus and rus (337). See No. 74 and 92. 

70. Verbs meaning to Inquire, Require, Teach, and Conceal, take 
two Accusatives, one of the Person, one of the Thing (339). 

71. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, and Showing, 
take two Accusatives of the same Person or Thing (340). 

72. The subject of the Infinitive is regularly in the Accusative (420). 

73. The Accusative may be used in Exclamations (343). 

74. Place Where is denoted by the Ablative, usually with in (385) ; 
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Place Whence by the Ablative, usually with ex, d9, or ab (390). Names 
of Towns and Small Islands omit the prepositions (386, 391). See 
No. 69 and 92. 

75. Attendance is denoted by the Ablative with cum (392). 

76. Time When or Within Which is denoted by the Ablative (393). 

77. Origin or Descent is denoted by the Ablative with or without 
ex and d9 (395). 

78. Material is denoted by the Ablative with ex (396). 

79. The Point of View or Respect is denoted by the Ablative (397). 

80. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative (398). 

81. Manner is denoted by the Ablative regularly with an adjectiv e 
or earn (899). 

82. External and transient qualities are denoted by the Ablative, 
always with an adjective (400) ; essential and permanent qualities by 
the Genitive, always with an adjective (365). See No. 45. 

83. Cause, Means, and Instrument, are denoted by the Ablative 
(401, 408). 

84. The Agent is denoted by the Ablative with ft (ab) (401). 

85. The Standard of Measurement is denoted by the Ablative (402). 

86. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative (403). 

87. Definite Price is put in the Ablative (404) ; General Price in the 
Genitive (379). See No. 52. 

88. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, take the 
Ablative (405). 

89. The Ablative is used with opm and Usui (406). 

90. Utor, abator, fruor, fangor, potior, vescor, take the Ablative (407). 

91. The Ablative, combined with a participle, serves to modify the 
verbal predicate of a sentence : Ablative Absolute (409). 

92. Names of Towns and Small Islands of the First and Second 
Declensions are put in the Locative of the Place Where (411). See 
No. 69 and 74. 

93. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, aud other adverbs (439). 

94. A question for information merely is introduced by -ne (454). 

95. A question that expects the answer yea is introduced by nOnne 
(455). 

96. A question that expects the answer no is introduced by nun 
(456). 

97. The Deliberative Question is in the Subjunctive (265). 

98. The Indirect Question is in the Subjunctive (467). 
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99. Sequence of Tenses. Principal tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal tenses, Historical by Historical (609). ^ ' ' . .- J *- -*-' 

100. After a Future or Future Perfect, the Future relation is 
expressed by the Present, the Future Perfect by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive (514). After other tenses the Future relation is expressed by the 
Active Periphrastic Present and Imperfect Subjunctive (515). 

101. In OrfitiO Obliqua all subordinate tenses follow the general law 
of sequence (516). 

102. Quod, the fact that, in that, is used with the Indicative to 
introduce explanatory clauses after Verbs of Adding and Dropping, 
Doing and Happening, and demonstratives (525). 

103. Quod, quia, quonlam, and quandft take the Indicative in Direct 
Discourse, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to express Cause 
(540, 541). 

104. Quad is used after verbs of Emotion with the Indicative in Di- 
rect, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to give the Ground (542). 

105. Final Sentences have the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
with ut or nl (545). 

106. Complementary Final Clauses are used after verbs of Will and 
Desire (546). 

107. Positive verbs of Preventing, Refusing, Forbidding, and Be- 
waring, may take nl with the Subjunctive (548). 

108. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quBminus with the 
Subjunctive (549). See No. 112. 

109. Verbs of Fear are followed by nl or ut (nl n8n) and all tenses 
of the Subjunctive (550). 

no. Consecutive Sentences have the Subjunctive with ut and ut nla 
(552). 

in. Verbs of Effecting have the Subjunctive with ut and nl, or ut 
nOn (558). 

112. Negatived or Questioned verbs of Preventing, Hindering, etc., 
of Doubt and Uncertainty, may be followed by the Subjunctive with 
quia (555). See No. 108. 

113. A Consecutive Clause with ut is often used to give the contents 
or character of a preceding substantive, adjective, or pronoun (557). 

114. Ut, ut prlmum, cum, cum prfnram, ubi, ubi prlmum, riinuHo, 
simul atque, and postquam take the Perfect Indicative, in the sense of 
as soon as; but the Imperfect is used of Overlapping Action, and the 
Pluperfect when a definite interval is given (561, 562, 563). 

115. When two actions are repeated contemporaneously, both are 
put in the Indicative in tenses of continuance (566). 
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116. When one action is repeated before another, the antecedent 
action is put in the Perfect, Pluperfect, or Future Perfect, the subse- 
quent in the Present, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation 
(567). 

117. Dum, dOnec, quoad, quamdiu, so long as, while, take the Indica- 
tive of all tenses (569). 

* 118. Dum, while, while yet, takes the Present Indicative after all 
tenses (570). 

119. Dum, dOneo, quoad, until, take the Present, Historical Present, 
Historical Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative (571). 

120. Dum, donee, quoad, until, take the Subjunctive when Suspense 
or Design is involved (572). 

121. Dum, mod5, and dummodo, if only, provided only, take the 
Present and Imperfect Subjunctive in Conditional Wishes (573). 

122. Antequam and priusquam take the Indicative Present, Perfect, 
aud Future Perfect when the limit is stated as a fact ; the Subjunctive 
when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or subordinate 
(574, 577). 

123. Temporal cum, when, is used with all tenses of the Indicative 
to designate merely temporal relations (580). 

124. Historical cum, when, is used with the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive to give the circumstances under which an action took 
place (585). 

125. Causal and Concessive cum, when, whereas, although, are used 
with all tenses of the Subjunctive (586, 587). 

126. The Logical Condition has usually some form of the Indicative 
in both Protasis and Apodosis (595). 

127. The Ideal Condition has usually the Present or Perfect Sub- 
junctive, less often the Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses 
(595). 

128. The Unreal Condition has the Imperfect Subjunctive of oppo- 
sition to present, the Pluperfect of opposition to past fact (597). 

129. Ut il, So si, quasi, quam si, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, and 
yelut si, introduce a comparison in the Subjunctive. The tense follows 
the rule of sequence (602). 

130. Concessive clauses may be introduced by etsl, etiamsl, tametsl, 
with the Indicative or Subjunctive (604) ; by quamquam, with the 
Indicative (605) ; by quamvls, with the Subjunctive (606). 

131. Indefinite and generic relatives usually have the Indicative 
(625) ; so explanatory qui, when equivalent to quod (626). 

132. The Subjunctive is used in Relative Clauses that form a part 
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of the utterance of another ; so in Orfitio" Obllqua and Final Glauses 



133. Relative sentences that depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives, 
and form an integral part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive 
by Attraction (629). 

134. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Design when 
qui = ut (final) if (680). 

135. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency 
when qui = ut (consecutive) is ; so after dlgnus, indlgnus, idOneua, aptus, 
etc.; after an indefinite antecedent ; after comparatives with quam(631). 

136. Comparative sentences after words of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness may be introduced by atque or fie (643). 

137. Comparative sentences after comparatives are introduced by 
quam (644). 

138. In OrfitiO Obllqua, Principal Clauses are put in the Infinitive, 
except Interrogatives and Imperatives, which are put in the Subjunc- 
tive ; Subordinate clauses are put in the Subjunctive (650, 651, 652). 
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A— length of final, 707,1. 

ab(S)— Syntax of as prep., 417,1; posi- 
tion of, 413.R.1; Dat. after vbs. cpd. 
with, 347, b.5; with Abl. of Separation, 
890; with Towns, 301,b.1; with Abl. of 
Origin, 305; with Abl. of Agent, 401; 
with Abl. Ger., 483. 

abesie— with Ace. of Extent, or £ and 
Abl., 335.R.2; with Dat, 349, R. 4; tan- 
turn abest nt—nt, 562, r.1. 

abUity-aafr. of, with Inf., 423.R.2. 

ablative— defined, 33,6; PI. in fibns, 
20, r.4; mute stems with I, 64; vowel 
stems in I, 57, r. 2; 4th decl. in nbns, 
61,b.1; PI. in Is (for ill), 75,2; adjs. of 
three endings in e, 70,B.l; adjs. and 
parts, in I and e, 82; adjs. in e and I, 
88; of Comp., 89.R.1; forms advs., 01. 

With abesse and dlstfire, 335,b.2; 
with Ace. after vbs. of Giving and Pat- 
ting, 348; with preps, instead of Part. 
Gen., 372, R.2; of Place where, 386; of 
Towns, 386; of Place whence, 390; with 
vbs. of Abstaining, 390,2; with Adjs., 
300,3; of Towns, 391; preps, with Towns, 
ift.B.l; of Attendance, 303 ; of Time, 303 ; 
of Time with in, 304; of Origin, 305; of 
Material, 306; of Respect, 307; with 

. Comp., 206, 308; of Manner, 300; of 
Quality, 400; of Instrument, 401; of 
Agent, 314, 401; with verbs of Sacri- 
ficing, 401, R.4; with nltor, fidO, etc., 
401, r. 6; of Standard, 402 ; of Difference, 
403; of Price, 404; with vbs. of Plenty 
and Want, 405; with opus and tans, 
406; with «or, frnor, etc., 407; of 
Cause, 408 and rr.; of Ger., 431, 432; 
of Sup., 436. 

ablative absolute— syntax of, 400,10; 
of part., 665; 666. 

obtaining— vbs. of, with Abl., 300,2. 

abstract— relations expressed by Indie, 
254.B.1; substs. become concrete in PI., 
204.R.5; formation of, 181,2,6. 

ablltl-withAbl.,407. 



fie— see atqne; So si with Subjv. of 
Comparison, 602. 

accentuation— 15; effect of enclitics, ib. 
R.1; in cpds., ib. R.2; in Voc., ib. R.3. 

acoidit— sequence after, 513,r.2; with 
quod, 525,b.; with nt, 553,3. 

accusative— definition, 23,4. 3d decl. 36; 
in im, of vowel stems, 57,r.1; PI. in Is 
and 8s, 57, r.4; in Is, 83, r.2; of Comp. 
in IS, 89,R.2; forms advs., 01. 

Becomes subj. of pass., 216; Direct 
obj., 330; with cpd. vbs., 331; Inner 
obj., 382, 333 ; neut. pron. and adj., 333,1 ; 
Cognate, ib.2. Double Ace., 333,1; of 
Extent, in Degree, Space, Time, 334- 
336; with abesse and dIstfire,335,B.2; 
with abhinc, 336, r. 8; of Local Object, 
337; of Bespect, 338. Double Ace, 
330-342; with vbs. of Inquiring, etc., 
330; with vbs. of Naming, Making, etc., 
340; with Interjections, 343, 1; and Dat. 
with vbs. of Giving and Putting, 348; 
with preps, for Part Gen., 372, r.2; subj, 
of Inf., 203,B.l; 420; of Ger., 430, 432; 
of Sup., 435; with Inf. as object clause, 
526-535 ; with Inf. as subj., 536; with Inf. 
after vbs. of Emotion, 542, r.; with Inf. 
in dependent comparative clause, 641. 

accusing— vbs. of, with Gen., 378. 

acquitting— vbs. of, with Gen k , 378. 

active voice— 112,2; 213; of something 
caused to be done, 210; periphrastic, 247, 

ad— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace, 331; with 
Towns and Countries, 337, bb.1 and 2; 
with Ace. of End after vbs. of Taking, 
etc., 340, R.2; with Ace. for Dat., 345, R.2; 
vbs. cpd. with, take Dat., 347; in the 
neighborhood of, 386, b. 2; position of, 
413, R.l; as prep., 416,1; with Ace. Ger., 
420;432,r. 

adding— vbs. of, with quod, 525, 1 ; with 
nt, 553,4. 

adjective— 16,2; decl. of, 17 ; defined, 72 ; 
1st and 2d decl., 73; stems in ro, 74; 
with Nom. wanting, 74, r.2; Pronominal, 
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71; 8d decl., 77; two endings, 78; stems 
in ri, 78,2; In £11 and iri, 78,R.; one 
ending, 80; case peculiarities, 88; abun- 
danHOi 84; defective, 88; comparison 
of, 80; correlative, 188. 

As subst, 804,bb.1-4; agreement of 
pred., 811; attrib. agrees in Gender, 888; 
neat, with fern., ib. 8; concord of, 888; 
with two subjs., 880; position, 881; 
meaning varies with position, ib. b.1, 
878 ; numerals, 202-206; comparatives, 
888-801; superlative*, 808, 808; of In- 
clination, Knowledge, etc., in pred., 
888,R.6; neat in Cognate Ace., 888,1; 
of Extent in Degree, 334 and b.1; with 
Gen. of Quality, 885; of 8d decl. as 
pred., S8M.8; with Abl. of Separation, 
880,8 ; with Abl. of manner, 880; with 
Abl. of Quality, 400; with Inf. for Gen. 
of Ger., 488.B.2; neat with ut, 853,4. 

advantage— vbs. of, with Dat, 848. 

▲dvbbb— defined, 18,5, and b.8; formation 
of, 81, 88; comparison of, 88; numeral, 
88; pron., 110; general use of, 480; po- 
sition of, 440, 077. 

adversative— sentences, 488-401; particles, 
488; cum, 587; qui, 884. 

advertUS— gives obj. toward which, 850, 
b.2; as prep., 418,2. 

Be— pronunciation of, 4 and r. 

aequ&lis— with Gen. or Dat, 860.R.1. 

sequSre— with Ace., 346,R.3. 

aettimire— with Gen., 870; with Abl, 
880, R.2; with Abl. and ex, 408, r.2. 

age— how expressed, 808, r.5. 

agent-in Abl. with ab, 814, 355,r.1, 401; 
in Abl., 214.R.2; in Dat, 215, 354, 855; 
and Instrument, 401, b.1. 

iio-175,1; Introduces 6.E., 648, r.2. 

aliquis and aliqui— 107; syntax of, 814; 
for quis and qui, 107, R.l, 815.R.1. 

alius— dech of, 78, 108; syntax of, 810; 
alia as Ace. of Respect, 838,2 ; alias- 
alias, 488,1. 

alter— decl. of, 76, 108; for secundum, 
06,5; and alius, 810. 

alteruter— decl. of, 78, 108. 

ambd— 05, 108; and uterque, 888. 

amicus— with Gen. or Dat, 360, R.l. 

an— in disjunctive questions, 457, 1; in 
phrases, ib. 2 ; in second part of a dis- 
junctive question, 458 ; anne, ib. ; annOn 
and necne, 458 ; or 487. 

anacoluthon— 807. 



anacrusis— 738,B. 

anapaestic— foot, 788. 

animl as Loc., 874,b. 

ante— vbs. cpd. will take Ace. or Dat, 
881,347; with Abl. of Standard or Ace. 
of Extent, 403, r.; as prep., 416,8; with 
Ace. Ger., 488,1. 

anteSqnam— see antequam. 

antecedent— action, 561-507: of Bel., 613; 
repetition of, 615; incorporation of, 616; 
indefinite, 881; def. or indef. with Indie, 
or Subjv., 631,1 and 2. 

antequam— with Indie, 574-576; with 
Pr., 575; with Pf. and Put. Pf., 576; 
with Subjv., 577. 

aorlst-definition, 884; Hist Pf., 238. 

aphaeresis— 714, b. 

apodosis— 888; omission of, 601; in com- 
parative sentences, 608; in Indie, in 
Unreal Conditions, 507,b.3; after vb. 
requiring Subjv., tf.B.5. 

aposiopesls— 68L 

appellare— with two Aces., 340; with 
two Nome., 806. 

apposition— 880; concord in, 881; Parti- 
tive, 388, 883 ; Restrictive, 328 ; Distribu- 
tive, 323; to sentence, 384 ; Predicate, 
385; Gen. of, 861; to names of Towns, 
386, R.l; to Loc., 411, r.2; pron. incor- 
porated, 614, r.4; subst incorporated, 
616,2. 

apnd-416,4. 

arrangement— of words, 671-688; gram- 
matical or rhetorical, 678; of simple 
sentences, 474; of interrog. sentences, 
675; of adj. and Gen., 676; of advs., 
677; of preps., 678; of particles, 678. 

as— decl. of, 48,b. 

asking— vbs. of, with two Aces., 238 and 
b.1; with lit, 546. 

asseverations— in Subjv., 862. 

at— use of, 488. 

atque— syntax of, 477; with adjs. of 
Likeness, etc., 048. 

atquI-480. 

attendance— Abl. of, 302; with cum, ib. 
b.1; instrumental, ib. r.2. 

attraction — in Gender, 211,R.5; in mood, 
508,4, 620, 662, 663; of Bel., 617. 

attributive— 288; concord of adj., 280; 
with two or more substs., 200; position 
of, 281; superlatives of Order and Se- 
quence, 291,1, R.2 ; pred., 385; with part* 
437.R. 
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ttt-oae of, 403; aut-aut, 446. 
auttm— position of,4B4,B.; syntax of, 481 
audliary— vbs. with Inf., 190,1,6. 

taomin?— vbs. of, with two Nome., 806. 
fepfonin?— vbs. of, with Inf., 423, and b.8. 
b*Heving-vb». of, with Ace. and Inf., 527 ; 

with Norn., 688. 
bellum— in Abl. of Time, 204.R.; belli 

as Loc., 411,b.1. 
beseeching— ybs. of, with ut, 546. 
teuxwin?— vbs. of, with nJ, 648. 
bidding— vbs. of, with Dat, 846. 
bfnl— for duo, 86.B.8. 
bds-decl. of, 68. 
brachylogy— 689. 
buying— vbs. of, with Gen. or Abl., 870, 



caesura— defined, 760-788. 

calling— vb*. of, with two Aces., 848; with 
two Noma., 806. 

OQM&Utty-adjs. of, with Inf., 421,b.2. 

cardinal numbers— 94; Gen. PI. of 95, b.2 ; 
position of, 676,B.8. 

oarO— decl. of, 48 ; gender of, 48,1. 

cases—defined, 88 ; rSetZ and obllqul, 84 ; 
case-forms, 26; endings, 86,2. 

catalexifl-748. 

cauiS— with Gen., 878; with Gen. Ger., 
428, rJ*. 

causal sentences— coordinate, 498; sub- 
ordinate, 688-648; with quod, etc., and 
Indie, or Sabjv., 646, 641; rejected 
reason, ib. b.; with vbs. of Emotion, 
648; with cum, 686; relative, 684; 
clauses in O.O., 666. 

causation— vbs. of, with part., 687; with 
at, 663,1 ; pass, with ut, id. 8. 

cause— Abl. of, 496 ; represented by part., 
660,670,2. 

eaTflrO— with Subjv. for Impv., 871,2; 
with Dat, 346,R.2 ; constructions with, 

oedo— defective, 175,6. 

cSlSre— with two Aces., or d8, 339 and r. 

1 and 8. 
(externa)— Nom. masc. wanting, 74, r. 2, 

86,b; use of citerum, 491; eitera used 

partitively, 291,r.2. 
charge— in Gen. with Judicial verbs, 878; 

with nQmine, ib, b.1; in Abl., ib. b.2. 
choosing— vX*. of, with two Noma., 806; 

with two Aces., 849. 



cir©*— position of, 419,B.l ; as prep., 416,6; 
with Ace Ger., 488. 

drtitar— as prep., 416,6. 

drcum— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace., 881; 
never repeated, ib. b.2; as prep., 416,5. 

Oil— as prep., 416,7. 

cittaf quam— constr. after 644,b.8. 

Oitrl— as prep., 416,7. 

COepI-175,5,a; with Inf., 423, R. 3. 

oOgero— with ut, 663,2; conclude, with 
Inf.,646,B.l. 

Cognate Accusative — 838,2 ; similar 

. phrases, ib. R.; with second Ace., 84L 

COgnfitua— with Gen. or Dat., 369, R.l. 

eOgnQmen ease— with Dat., 349,r.5. 

coins— decl. of, 68,4. 

oommUnll, with Gen. or Dat., 369,b.1. 

comparative— 86, 87; with quam or Abl., 
886; omission of quam, ib. b.4; age 
with nfttus, ib. b.6; of Disproportion, 
886; doubled, 899; with Part. Gen., 878; 
with Abl. of Respect, 398 ; with quam 
qui, 631,8. 

comparative sentences— 688-644 rmoods 
in, 639 ; vb. omitted in, 640 ; in dependent 
clauses, 641; correlatives in, 648; with 
atqne, 648; with quam, 044. 

comparison— of adjectives, 86, 87; of par- 
ticiples, 88, 89; of advs:, 98; irregular, 
99; standard of, omitted, 297; of quali- 
ties, 299; conditional sentences of, 602. 

compelling— vbs. of, with nt, 663,2. 

composition of words, 193-200; of substs., 
194-198; of vbs., 199, 200. 

compounds— 107, 108; quantity in, 716. 

conceiving— vbs. of, with obj. clause, 628. 

concessive sentences— 603-609 ; with 
etal, etc., 604 ; with quamquam, 606; 
with quamvls, 606 ; with licet, 607; 
with ut, 008; representatives of, 609. 

concord— 210; pred. with subj., 811; of 
multiplied subj. and pred., 286-287; of 
app.,331; of rel., 614. 

condemning— vbs. of, with Gen., 378 ; with 
other constrs., ib. b.2. 

conditional sentences— 589-602 ; nega- 
tives, 591; two excluding, 592; equiva- 

| lents of Protasis, 593. Logical, 596 

! slve— Blve, ib. b.4. Ideal, 696; Un- 

\ x real, 597; Indie, in Apodosis, ib. b.3 
in O.O., ib. b.4; Incomplete, 598-401 
of Comparison, 602; in O.O. , 666 
Logical, 667; Ideal, 668; Unreal, 669. 

confldere— with Abl., 40M.6. 
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conjagmtion— defined, 17 ; systems of, 120 ; 
first, 122; iecond, HI; irregular second, 
1M; third, 125; third in ill, 120; fourth, 
ltT; deponents, 122; periphrastic, 128; 
noles on, 110,111; change in, 128. 

cohsscuttvb sxxtbmcbs— exceptional se- 
qaence in, US ; syntax of, 561-4*8 ; Pure, 
SSS; with digitus, tie., ib. r.2; with 
idea of Design, ib. b.8; ut n5n, with- 
out* lb. b.4 ; Complementary, SSS; vbs. 
of Effecting, SSS; yds. of Hindering, 
554-558; quia with vbs. of Preventing, 
5S6.1 ; with yds. of Doubt, ib. 2; quln 
= ut nta, SM; Explanatory ut, SS7; 
Exclamatory question, SSS; rel. sen- 
tences, SSI; with quia, 882. 

c&nHrHctifi prasgn&nti SSS. 

oonsulere— with Dat, SSS, b.2. 

contemporaneous actio n SSS S78; in Ex- 
tent, 888,570; in Limit, 571-573. 

oontentus, with Abl. 401, b.6. 

conUngit-with ut, 888,8; eontigit, 
sequence after, 513,b. 

continuance— vbe. of, with Inf., SSS. 

oontrS— position of, 413, r.1; as prep., 
418,9. 

contracting— Ybe. of, with Ace. Ger., 480. 

COUtrSxiui— with Gen. or Dat., SSS, b.1. 

contrasts—with Mo-ille, S87,rb.1,2 ; with 
ipse, 311, iU; alter-alter, etc., 823. 

convicting— \he. of, with Geo., 878; other 
constr., ib. R.2. 

coordination—defined, 472 ; syntax of, 472- 
503; copulative, 474-482; adversative, 
483-491; disjunctive, 482-497; causal 
and illative, 488-S08. 

copula— with Pred., 205; itself a pred., ib. 
n.; omitted, 208; agrees with pred., 211, 

B.l,BX.C. 

copulative— vbs., 208; with nom. and Inf., 
ib. b.1. Particles, 474, 481. Sentences 
474-482; use of neg. to connect, 480. 

cor— decl. of, 53. 

coram— as prep., 417,3. 

correlatives— 109-111; coordinating par- 
ticles, as turn— turn, alias— alias, etc., 
482; of Bel., 818; absorption of, 819, 
821; position of, 820; in comparative 
sentences, 842; omitted, 642,3. 

correption— 744. 

countries— in Ace, with prep., 337, b.1; 
without, ib. b.1. 

orefire— with two Aces., 340; with two 
Noma., 206. 



Cum— vbs. cpd. with take Ace, or Dat., 
221,847; with Abl. of Attendance, 882; 
with Abl. of Manner, 882 ; with unnatural 
productions, 400,b.2; as prep., 417,4; 
position of, 413.B.1 ; with Abl. Ger., 482. 
Prlmum, as toon as, 561-563; with 
Iterative action, 586,587; with Subjv., ib. 
B.; Temporal, 580; fait CUB, ib. B.1; 
MMHwini cum, ib. b.2 -, with Lapses of 
Time, ib. k.8; Inverse, 581; Iterative, 
584; Circumstantial, 585-S88; Historical, 
585; Causal, 588; Concessive and Ad- 
versative, 587; cum— turn, 528. 

Dactylic— foot, 783 ; rhythms, 783-789. 
dative— denned, 23,3 ; 1st decl. in ibui, 
29.B.4 ; 4th decl. in ubui, 81,B.l ; 5th 
decl., uncommon, 63.R.1 ; in adjs. in 
21 (for ilg), 75,2 ; in I of pron. adjs., 
78,2. 

With act vb. unchanged in pass., 217, 
84S.B.1; of Indirect Obj., 344; with 
trans, vbs., 245; with vbs. of Taking 
Away, ib. b.1 ; with intrans. yds., S4S; 
with cpd. yds., 847; with vbs. cpd. with 
dS, 6X, ab, ib. R.5 ; and Ace. with vbs. 
of Giving and Putting, 848 ; of Po sses sor, 
349; of Personal Interest, 350; Ethical, 
361; of Reference, 252, 352; with par- 
ticiples, 363; of Agent, 215, 354; Doable, 
356; with substs., 357; Local, 358; with 
adjs.,369; of Ger., 489. 

dS— with Abl. for second Ace., 338,bb.1,8 ; 
vbs. cpd. with take Dat, 847,b.5 ; with 
Abl. of Separation, 290,1 and 2; of Origin, 
395; of Respect, 397,b.; of Cause, 488, 
b.8; position of, 413, R.l; as prep., 416,5; 
with Abl. Ger., 483. 

deofire- with Dat, 84S,b.S. 

declension— denned, 17; varieties of, 27; 
rules for, 28; 1st, 29, 30; 2d, 31-33; 8d, 
35-40; 4th, 61, 62; 5th, 63, 64; vary 
between 5th and 3d, 68, b.2 ; of Greek 
substs., 85; adjs. of 1st and 2d, 73; of 
pron. adjs., 76; of parts., 80. 

dSette-with Dat., 848,b.4. 

dSfioere— with Ace, 346,b.8. 

deliberative questions— 265 ; Subjv. In 
O.O., 851,b.2. 

dSligere— with two Aces., 848; with two 
Noma., 206. 

demanding— -yds. of, with ut, 548. 

demonstratives— 104; attracted in Gen- 
der, 2U,b.5; syntax of, 205-807; hie, 
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Mi; iete, M6r ill# 9 887; followed by 

quod, MM ; position of, fTt.B.1. 
deponent— 111; conjugation, 188; list of, 

163-166; semi-, 167; how used, ISO. 
depriving-vb*. of, with Abl., 406\n 
desire— aA)s. of, with Gen., 374; vbs. of, 

with Inf., 86V, 488,8,B.4. 
determinative pronouns— 108, 106. 
deni—decl. of, 38,b*6. 
dexter— 74.R.1 ; Comp. of, 87,1, 8 and 7. 
diaeresis-6, 768. 
dialysis-784. 
diastol6-781. 

dleere— with two Nome, in pass., 806, 
difference— measure of, 488. 
difficile— comparison of, 87,8, 
diffidere-with Bat, 401,8.6. 
dlgani— constr. after, 668,b.8 ; qui or at, 

with Subjv., 681,1. 
diphthongs— length, 14; quantity, 708. 
disjunctive— particles, 488; sentences, 466- 

417; questions, 418; forms of, 488; in- 
direct, 460,8. 
disproportion— by quam pr3, qui, ut, 

etc., 808. 
dissimilis— Comp. of, 87,8. 
dlstire- with Ace., or ft and Abl., 335, r. 2. 
distributives— 87 ; with plttrilia taatum, 

Id. B.8; for cardinals, syntax of, 806; 

distributive apposition, 888. 
docfre— with two Aces., or di, 880, and 

b.1 ; doctus, to. b.8 ; dltoere as pass., 

to. b.4 ; constr. after, 433, R. 6. 
<ft*i?-vbs.of, takeobj. clause, 688, 686,1. 
dOttUs-decl., 61,b.8, 66,4 ; douum, 887; 

domO, 800,8 ; domi, 411.B.8 ; with Gen. 

of poss. pron., 4U.B.3. 
douee^toMfe, 660; until, with Indie, 

671; with Subjv., 678. 
douU—vbe. of, with quln, 666,3. 
dropping— vbs. of, with quod clause, 686. 
dubitlre-an, 467,8; non dubitt, with 

quia, 666,8; with Interrog., to. b.1 ; with 

Inf., to. b.8. 
&vm-whiU, 660, 570; until, with Indie, 

571; with Subjv., 578; provided that, 

678; retained, with Indie, in O.O., 

656,b.8. 
dummodo— provided that, 578. 
duo— 86; and ambft, uterque, 888. 

E— length of anal, 707,8; see ex. 
0046— with Ace. and Norn., 346,1,*. 
•equie-166. 



ecthUpsis-716,8. 

effecting— constr. of vbs. of, 668. 

Officers— with Sabjv. and ut, 668,1 and 8. 

egftre—with Gen. or Ace., 405,b.1. 

ego-decL of, 100 ; Gen. PL, 806,3 and 3; 
not in O.O., 660,4. 

elision— 718,1. 

ellipsis-688. 

emere— with Gen., 870. 

emotion— vbs. of, with Ace, 330,b.; with 
Abl., 408; with Ace. and Inf., 683; 
Causal sentences after, 548 and b. 

in— in exclamations, S43,1,b. 

enallage— 683. 

enclitics— effect of, on pronunciation, 15, 
b.1. 

endeavor— vbs. of, with ut, 546,1. 

ending— vbs. of, with Inf., 488,2. 

enim— position of, and use of, 488. 

epicene substantives— 81,8. 

argft— use of, 416,10; with Ace. Ger., 
488. 

tTgO— with Gen., 878; with Gen. Ger., 
488,b.8; usage of, 60S. 

esse conjugation of, 116; cpds., 117; as 
copula, 806; omitted, 800, 880,2; with 
Fut. part, to form periphrastic, 847 ; cpd. 
tenses with foi, etc., to. b.1; futurum 
esse ut, 848; in eft est ut, 840; with 
Ger., 861,1; with Gen. of Price, 870; 
with Dat. Ger., 480; est, it is the cote, 
with ut, 668,3 ; fait Oum, with Subjv., 
580.B.1 ; sunt qui, with Subjv., 681,8. 

et— in numerals, 88,4, 87,4; et— 6t, usage 
of, 476 ; omitted, 401,2 and 8. 

etenim— use of, 488. 

Ethical Dative— 351. 

etiam— strengthens comparative, 801 ; 
syntax of, 478; yes, 471,1; and quoquo, 
470,b. ; after ted, verum, 488,5. 

etiaaiil— with Indie, or Subjv., 006. 

etel— with Indie, or Subjv., 606. 

ex— vbs. cpd. with take Dat, 347, r. 5 ; 
with Abl. of Separation, 880,1 and 2 ; 
with Towns, 301,b.1 ; with Abl. of Ori- 
gin, 305; of Material, 386; of Respect, 
307.R.; Measure, 468, R.; of Cause, 408, 
b.8; use as prep., 417,6; with Abl. 
Ger., 483. 

exclamations— in Ace, 343,1; in Ace and 
Inf., 534; exclamatory questions, 668. 

exlstimfire— with Gen., 370; with ex and 

Abl., 408,b. 
extpeetftre— constr. of, 678. 
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extent— in Degree, HA; in Space, 385; in 

Time, 338. 
extPt— as prep., 416,11. 



(lit) for Imp., 871,1; with 

pred. Gen., 366,R.l; with Gen. of Price, 

879; with consecutive clause, 553,1; 

faeere (faxO) ut as periphrasis, to. 1 ; 

nta potniai (faoere) quia, 566, r.i. 
fear— sequence after vbs. of, 615,R.8; 

clauses of, and Final Clauses, 548.R.3 ; 

syntax of clause of, 560. 
ferS— position of, 877, b.1. 
ferre--conj. of, 17L 
fldmre-with Abl., 401.R.6. 
fieri— conjugation of, 178 ; with two 

Nome., 808; with Gen! of Price, 878; 

with «x or dfi, 888.B.1; with ut, 853,8. 
Figures— of Syntax and Rhetoric, 888-700 ; 

of Prosody , 718-788. 
JUling—vbB. of, with Abl., 408. 
final sentences— 648-550; Pure, 845; 

Complementary, 548-548; with vbs. of 

Will and Desire, 548; Inf. instead, to. 

r.1 ; Subjv. without ut, to. R.2 ; with 

ybs. of Hindering, 547-449; n6 with vbs. 

of Preventing,546 ; quSminus, 548 ; with 

vbe. of Fear, 880; eight circumlocutions 

for, 544, r.; sequence in, 518. 
final syllables— quantity of, 711-718. 
Jttnew— adjs. of, with Dat., 868; with Dat. 

Ger.,488. 
flSgitfire-with Abl. or fi, 33M.1. 
following— vbs. of, with ut, 558,8. 
foot— in Metre, 788,784; equality of, 740; 

conflict of Word and Verse, 760. 
forbidding— vba. of, with Dat., 848; with 

n9,548. 
forgetting— vbs. of, with Gen. or Ace., 

878. 
formation of words— 178-800 ; simple 

words, 179-188; suffixes, 180; formation 

of substs., 181; of adjs., 188; without 

suffixes, 183; formation of vbs., 190- 

188 ; cpd. words, 188-800; substs., 191- 

198; vbs., 188, 800. 
frfitus-with Abl., 401,R.6. 
frui— with Abl., 407 ; personal Ger.,487,R.5. 
fulness— adjs. of, with Gen., 874; vbs. of, 

with Gen., 883,1. 
fungi— with Abl., 408; personal Ger., 

487,r.5. 
future— 112,3; formation of, 114, 115; 

definition of, 883; usage, of 848; of 



TOlfi and pofttini, to, r.2; In Impv. 
sense, 848; periphrastic act, 847; part, 
act, 888; representation of in O. O., 
814,515; periphrastic in Unreal Cond., 
515,b.1; Inf., 580; in rel. sentences, 888; 
syntax of part., 888, 670* 
future perfect— 118,8; formation of, 
114, 118; defined, 888; syntax of, 144; as 
Fut, to. r.1 ; with nOlO, volO, possum, 
etc., to. R.8; as Impv., 845; Representa- 
tion of, in 0. 0., 514, 515; Pf. and Plupf. 
periphrastic in Unreal Condition, 516, 
r.1; in rel. sentences, 888. 

Gender— 18; common, 81,1; epicene, 818; 
■nbttantlTa mobilia, to. 3; of let 
Decl., 80; of 2d Decl., 34; of 3d Dec!., 
88, 43, 48, 48, 55, 58; of 4th Decl., 68; of 
5th Decl., 84; concord in, 888; nent PI. 
with feminines, to. 8. 

genitive— defined, 83,2; of 1st Decl. in 
it) fiX, HOI, 89.RR.1, 2; of 2d Decl. in 
I (from stems in io), in am, 83,R.l and 
8; of 3d Decl. in am, lull, 54, 57.R.8; 
of Greek substs. in On, eQu, 65, r.1; of 
adjs., 78; in am, 75; of pron. adjs. in 
Ins, 76; of adjs. of three endingB in am, 
inm, 79,b.2, 88, 8S,r. 8 and 4; of Comp. 
of part., 89,b.8; of Cardinals, 86.R.3; 
of Distributives, 97.R.1. 

With mllle, 888; mel, etc., as objec- 
tive, 804,3; nostrum as Part, Id. 8; 
poss. pron. for Gen., 804.2.R.; in app. to 
pose, pron., 331, b.2; Part Gen. for Part 
App., 333,R.; Adnominal, Appodtive, 
861; Epexegetical, 861; Possessive, 368; 
Subjective and Objective, 888; 1st and 
3d persons as possessive, 864; of 
Quality, 865; as Pred., 806; with ftum, 
to. r.1; generis, 368, b.; with preposi- 
tional subst, 878; with adjs., 874; with 
participles and verbals, 878; with vbe. 
of Memory, 876; with vbs. of Emotion, 
877; with Judicial vbs., 878; with vbs. 
of Rating and Buying, 878, 880; with 
interest and rifert, 881; with vbs. of 
Fulness, 888; Ger., 488; with esse, 
eausfi, etc., to. r.2; position of, 878. 

genus— decl. of, 48. 

gerund and gerundive— 118,5 ; formav 

i tion of, 115,3 ; Agent of, in Dat, 815,9 ; 

I with esse to form periphrasis, 851; 

f syntax of, 485-488; Ace. of, with prepe., 
488; Abl. of, with preps., 488. 
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giving— vbs. of, with Dat. and Ace, or 
Ace. and Abl., 348; with Ace. Ger.,430. 

grfitift— with Gen., 373; with Gen. Ger., 
428,r2- 

Greek substantives— 85 ; Greek Ace., 338. 

habSre— with two Noms. in pass., 208; 
with Pf . part, to denote Maintenance of 
the Result, 238; first Impv. wanting, 
287.R.; with two Aces., 340.R.1; with 
Gen. of Price, 379 ; be able, with Inf., 423. 

happening— sequence after vbs. of, 513, 
r.2 ; vbs. of, with quod clause, 525,1 ; 
lit instead, ib. R.; vbs. of, with con- 
secutive clause, 553,3. 

haud-441 and 443; sciO an, 467,2. 

(h)av8re -175,4. 

hendiadys— 888. 

heteroclites— 88. 

heterogeneous substantives — 87. 

hiatus— 720. 

hiC-104,1 ; syntax of, 305; and ille, 307, 
rr.1,2 ; with Abl. of Time, 393.R.4 ; in 
O.O., 880,3. 

hindering— vbs. of, with n5, 548; with 
quln, 554-558; and vbs. of Preventing, 
556; and vbs. of Doubt, ib. 2. 

historical infinitive— syntax of, 847. 

historical perfect— 224; force of, 239; 
and Pure Pf., 235; and Impf., 231, 240. 

historical present— 224 and 229; with 
dum, 570. 

historical tenses— 225. 

hope— canatr. of, vbs. of, 423, R. 5; sequence 
after, vbs. of, 515,r.3 ; vbs. of, with Ace. 
and Inf., 527, r. 4. 

humi, as Loc., 411,r.2. 

hypallage— 893. 

hyperbaton— 698. 

hypo taxis— 472. 

I— and J., 1,r.2; sound of, 3; effect of, on 
preceding vowel, 12,1, r.2 ; I-class of vb. 
stems, 133, vi. ; length of final, 707,4. 

iam— with Pr. Indie, 230; with Impf. In- 
die, 234; iam-iam, 482,1. 

Iambic— foot, 734; rhythms, 757-787. 

ideal condition— 598 f = Unreal, ib. R.1 ; 
in O.O., ib. r.5, 858. 

Idem— decl. of, 103,2 ; syntax of, 310; the 
same as, with qui, ut, atque, cum, or 
Dat., 310, R.2 ; not used with is, 310, R. 3. 

idOneus— constrs. with, 552,r.2 ; with qui 
and Subjv., 831,1. 



igitur— position of, 484,R. ; usage of, 501. 

ille— decl. of, 104,8 ; Syntax of, 307; and 
hie, ib. rr.1,2; et ille, to. r.2; with 
Abl. of Time, 393, r. 4; in O.O., 880,2. 

ImmO— use of, 471, c. 

imperative— 112, 4; Subjv. for, 283; 
usage, 288-275; negative of, 270; peri- 
phrases of, 271; representatives of, 272; 
of Past, 272,3; tenses of, 278; for Pro- 
tasis, 593,4; in Subjv. with O. O., 862. 
1 imperfect— 112,3 ; force of, 223,231; and 
Hist. Pf., 232; of Endeavor, Disappoint- 
ment, and Resistance to Pressure, 233; 
overlapping, ib. R.l, 582 ; of Awakening, 
233.R.2; with iam, etc., 234; of opposi- 
tion to Present, 254,r.2 ; as Potential of 
Past, 258; in Wish, 280; Subjv. as Con- 
cessive, 284; Subjv. as Impv. of Past, 
272,3 ; tense relations of Subjv., 277; in 
Sequence, 510, R. 

impersonal verbs— 208,1 and 2; vbs. of 
Saying, etc., 528; in Ger. constr., 427, 
r.4 ; with ut, 563,4. 

in— vbs. cpd. with take Ace. or Dat, 331, 
347; with Countries and Towns, 337, R.1; 
with Ace. for Dat., 345,R.2; with app. to 
Towns, 388,R.l; with books, 387; with 
Abl. of Time, 394,r.; as prep., 418,1; 
with Ace. Ger., 432; with Abl. Ger., 433. 

incorporation— of antecedent, 818; of cor- 
relative, 819. 

indefinite pronouns— 107; syntax of, 313- 
319; rel. with Indie, 254, R.4, 825. 

indicative— 112,4; meaning of, 254, with 
indef. rel., ib. r.4; tense relations of, 
278; neg. of, 257; in questions, 483,484; 
after nesciB quis, etc., 467,r.1; in Rel- 
ative Sentences, ib. R.2. 

indigere— with Gen., 405,r. 

indlgnus— with qui, ut, or Inf., 552, r.2; 
with qui and Subjv., 631,1. 

infinitive— 112,5; formation of, 115,3; 
usage of, 279, as subst., 280; after d5- 
beO, ib. 2,6/ as representative of Indie, 
281 ; after meminl, etc., ib. 2,r. ; syntax 
of, 419-424; with Ace. as subj., 420; as 
subst., 421; as subj., 422; as obj., 423; 
ut instead, ib. r.4; as pred. with esse, 
425; Fut. pass., 435,R.; sequence after, 
518; Ace. and Inf. after vbs. of Saying 
and Thinking, 527; part, instead, ib. R. 
5; tenses after these vbs., 529-531; with 
vbs. of Will and Desire, 532; with vbs. 
of Emotion, 533; in Exclamations, 534; 
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Ace. and Inf. m subj., Ill ; Ace. and Inf. 

after yds. of Emotion, Itt; with yds. of 

Will and Desire, Ml b.; with dlgnuf, 

etc., 5I8.B.2; after potinf, etc., 644.B-3A' 

inO. O.,660. See Hist. Inf. 
Illfr*— as prep., 416,11. 
, Inner Object— Ace. of, Itt, HO, 188. _ 
inqnam- 176,2 ; inqult, in citing O. R., 

048, r2. 
inquiring— vbs. of, with two Aces., 880, 

and r.1. 
luster— 70,B ; with Gen., 878. 
instrument— in Abl., 814, 401; with »b, 

814, R.2 ; Abl. of, contrasted with Abl. 

of Attendance, 888, R.2. 
inter— with reflexive to express reciprocal 

action, 881; vbs. cpd. with, take Ace. or 

Dat, 881, 847; position of, 413,R.l ; as 

prep., 416,13 ; with Ace. Qer., 488. 
Interest— with Gen. and Abl., 881; constr. 

of Degree of Concern, 888, 1 and 2. 
Interest— Dat. of Personal, 810. 
interjection— 16, r.2 ; no syntax, 801.R.1. 
interrogate— with two Aces., or d6, 880, 

B.l. 

interrogative prononns — 106 ; distin- 
guished from rel., 407, R.2. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES — 460 - 470 J 

simple and cpd., 468; particles in, 464- 
467; moods in, 408-407; Indie, 408, 464; 
Subjv., 466, 466; in O. 0., 661. 

intrft— position, 413, R.1 ; as prep., 416,14. 

intransitive verbs — used impersonally, 
806,2 ; used transitively, 213, R. 6 ; con- 
strued as pass., 814, R.1 ; with neut subj. 
in pass., £17; impersonal Gerund, 861,2. 

inyidire—wlth Dat., 846.B.8. 

iocus— heterogeneous, 67,2. 

ipte-decl. of, 103,3; syntax of, 811; Ot 
ipse, ib. l,R-2; emphasizes reflexive, ib. 2. 

it-decl.of, 108,1; syntax of, 806; =$Clif, 
ib. r.i ; with et, atque, quo, ib. r.2; id 
temporls, aetStie, 386,r.5; with qui 
and Subjv., 681,1; in O. O., 660,2. 

islands— in Local Ace., 837; with in, ib. 
r.1; prep, omitted, ib. R.7. 

ilte-decl.of,104. n.; syntax of,806;inO. 
O., 660,8. 

iU-withnt, 4BM. 

itaque— asage of, 100. 

iterative action— 106, 667; with ctim, 184; 
in Relative Sentences, 688. 

iubflre— constr. after, 423, R. 6; with Inf., 
with Subjv., 846.R.8.. 



iuTllO-with Ace,, 840,1.3. 
iftxtl-as prep., 410,15. 

Judgment— vbs. of, with Abl. of Standard, 



Knowledge— adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 881, 
R.6; adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 

Uedere— with Ace., 840,r.8. 
lttUI— with Ace. of Extent, 336.R.1. 
leaving— vbs. of, with Ace. Ger., 480. 
length— by nature, 18,1, and r.; by posi- 

Uon, ib. 2. 
letters— tenses in, 868; advs. in, ib.; dated 

from a place, 881,R.8. 
letting— vbs. of, with Ace. Ger., 480. 
libet— added to rels., 111,3; exact use of 

libuerit, 844.R.3; libint, in pred. 

attrib., 386,R.6. 
licere— exact use of Fut. Pf., 844,8.8; 

with Gen., 370; lioet, although, 008-007. 
likenee*-*AjB. of, with Dat, 340; with. 

atqueOEe), 048. 
litotes-700. 
Local Dative— 368. 
locative— 23,n.; of 1st Decl., 20.B.2; of 

2d Decl., 83,rr.3,6 ; syntax of, 411; app. 

to, in Abl., ib. r.2; doml, with pose. 

pron., ib. R.3. 
lOCtll— 07,2 ; Abl. without in, 386.R.8. 
logical condition 506 ; with SubJY. by 

Attraction, ib. r.2; with Ideal 2d Person, 

ib. R.8 ; slve— Slve, ib. R.4 ; in O. O., 

017, 606.R.1. 
longtun— with eft for Subjv., 264,R.l ; 

long! strengthens Comp. or Superla- 
tive, 801, 803; with Ace., 336, r.1. 

macte-86,c, 326, r.1. 

mftgntu— comparison of, 00 ; age with 

mfior, 800,r.5 ; magis, in comparison 

of Qualities, 880; mignl, Gen. of Price, 

380,1; mfixUnl, Gen. of Price, 880,1. 
making— vbs. of, with two Nome., 800; 

with two Aces., 340. 
m&lle— conj. of, 174; n»tHn», m&llem, 

as Potential, 867,2, 868 ; in Unreal Wish, 

861,R. 
malm— comparison of, 80, 
Manner— Abl. of, 800. 
Material— Abl. of, 800; indicated by adj., 

ib. 
Means-Abl. of, 408. 
meature— vbs. of, take Abl., 408. 
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Measure— Abl. of, 402; of Difference, 403 ; 
with auto and post, ib. r. 

medio*— used partitively, 201.R.2; Abl. 
used without in, 988. 

meminl— 176,5,6 ; First Impv. wanting, 
287.R. ; with Pr. Inf., 281,2,r. ; with Ace, 
376, r.2 ; with enm and Indie, 680, R.2. 

-mfit— added to personal pron., 102, r. 

metre— 730; unit of, 731. 

mem— 76; Voc. of, 100 b.1; mel with 
Gen. Ger., 428.R.1. 

mllle— a snbat. in PL, 8S.R.8; mHia, with 
masc. vb., 211, r.1, Ex. b; nse of, in Sg. 
and PL, 293. 

minor— quam omitted with, 206, r.4; mi- 
noris, minimi, as Gen. of Price, 380,1; 
minus, no, 471,6,1; minimS, no, ib.; 
sin minus, 502; si minus, ib. r. 

miseret, misereor— with Gen., 377. 

modo— modo, 482,1; nOn modo— sed 
etiam, 482,5; ndn modo ndn, sed nS— 
quidem, io.R.l; provided only, 573. 

monflre— with Inf., or ut, 546,r.1. 

mood-112,4, 253; Indie, 254; Subjv., 255- 
265; Impv., 260-275; Inf., 270-281; at- 
traction of, 506,4; in Temporal Clauses, 
560 ; in Relatives Sentences, 624-635 ; in 
Comparative Sentences, 630; in O. O., 



motion— vb. of, with Inf., 421, r.1; vb. of, 
with Sup., 435; vb. of, with Fnt. part., 
438,R.2. 

movfee— syncope in Pf., 131,3. 

nam— usage of, 408; position of, ib. ; yes 
for, 471, r. 

naming— vbs. of, with two Aces., 340. 

namque— 408; position of, ib. 

nasol— with two Nome., 206; nStus, 
constr. of, 296, R. 5; with Ace, 336, r.4. 

no"— neg. of Opt. Subjv., 260; of Impv., 
270; continued by neque,260; by neve, 
270, 444,2; with Pf. Subjv., 270, R.2; 
syntax of, 441, 444; n$— quidem, 445, 
448, 482,5 and r.1 ; in Final Sentences, 
543,4; after vbs. of Hindering, 548; after 
vbs. of Fear, 550; with dum, 573; as 
Concessive, 608. 

ne — as interrogative, 454 ; to introduce 
doable questions, 458 ; neone or anndn, 
450; to introduce second member of an 
indirect question, 460,2. 

nearness— adjs. of, with Dat, 350. 

nec— see neque. 
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necesse— 85,C. ; with est instead of Subjv., 
254.R.1; with Inf., or ut, 535, r.2, 553,4, 

R.1. 

necessity— adjs. of, with Inf., 421, r.2 ; ex- 
pressed by Indie, 254,R.l, 265, r. 

nSdum— 482,5,r.2. 

negative— of Potential, 257; of Opt., 260; 
of Impv., 270; nOn with Impv., 270.R.1; 
ndll with Inf., 270, r.2; advs., 441-449; 
ndn, 442; hand, 443; n«, 444; subdi- 
vision of, 445; combinations, 446; posi- 
tion of, 448, 440 ; two, 440 ; in Copulative 
Sentences, 480 ; in Final and Consecutive 
Sentences, 543,4. 

nem6— decl. of, 70,D.; and nullus, 108; 
and qulsquam, 317,2. 

nequam— 85,C; comparison of , 90. 

neque— subdivides a general neg., or 
negO, 446 ; for et ndn, 480 and r.1. 

nequlre— conj. of, 170,6. 

netciO— an, 467,2 ; quia, 467,r.1. 

neu, neve— 444,2; adds Final Clause, 
543,4. 

neuter— decl. of, 76, 108. 

neuter— adj. with masc. subj., 211.R.4; 
demonstrative when subst. is expected, 
PI. pred. to two ferns., 286,3. 

n6ve— see neu. 

nihil— and nullus, 108 ; neg. of quls- 
quam, 317,2; no, 471,0,1; nihlllasGen. 
of Price, 380,1. 

nihildminus— 490,r. 

nisi— with quod, and si ndn, 501,0 ; but, 
except, ib. r. 

nltl— with Abl., 401.R.6. 

no— how translated, 470,0 and c. 

nOlle— conj. of, 174; exact use of nQlue- 
rit, 244.R.3 ; ndlim, ndllem, as Poten- 
tial, 257,2, 258; ndll, with Inf. for 
Impv., 271,2 ; with Inf. or ut, 538 and 
546,r.2. 

nomen— with esse and Dat., 340,r.5; with 
Gen. of Charge, 378, R.2. 

nominative— denned, 23,1; of 1st Decl., 
20; of 2d Decl., 31; of 3d Decl., 36; for 
Voc, 201.R.2; syntax of, 203 ; two Nome., 
206; with fin, or eoce, 343, 1,R.; after 
vbs. of Saying and Thinking, 528. 

n6n— neg. of Potential, 257; neg. of Wish, 
260; with Impv., 270, r.1; syntax of, 
441, 442; ndn possum ndn, 449, r.1; no, 
471,6,1; ndn modo— sed etiam, 482,5; 
non modo— sed nS— quidem, ib. r.1. 

nonne— syntax of, 455. 
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nonntUlns-108. 

nOtoere— syncope in Pf., 111,8; 175,5,4. 

ntUlui-decl. of, 76,90; and nftno, 106; 
and tllu, 317,2. 

Bum— AM; in indirect questions, 450,1, a. 

number— Sg. and PI., 22; concord of, 285; 
violation of Concord in app., 821, b.1; 
sabsts. of, with Gen., 858; definite num- 
bers in Abl. of Time, 392.B.2. 

namerale— cardin&ls, 94; ordinals, 95 and 
294; cpd., 96; omission of oentena 
mltta, ib. 6; distributives, 97 and 285; 
multiplicative*, 97; proportionals, 97; 
advs., 06; with Part Gen., 870. 

O-as interjection, 201,11.2, 848; 5 §1 in 
Wishes, 261; length of final, 707, 5. 

ob— vbe. cpd. with, take Ace. or Dat., 
881, 847; to give the Cause, 406.B.2; as 
prep., 416,16; with Ace. Ger., 432. 

object— indirect retained in pass., 217; di- 
rect, 880 ; inner, 880, 262, 888; outer, 888; 
indirect, 844; of Ger., 427; after Abl. 
Sup., 426. 

object sentences— 528-527; with quod, 
525; with Ace. and Inf., 526, 527; with 
Norn, and Inf., 528; after vbs. of Will 
and Desire, 582; after vbs. of Emotion, 
588; in exclamations, 584; as subj., 
585; in part., 526, 587; in. O. O., 655. 

Objective Genitive— 868,2. 

OdI— conjugation of, 175, 5,«. 

omission— of subj., 207; of copula, 209; 
of conjunction, 481; of n&n, 482,5,b.1 ; 
of vb. with sin, 592, b. ; of §1, 598 ; of vb. 
of Protasis, 599 ; of vb. of comparative 
clause, 640. 

omitting— vbs. of, with quod, 555,1 ; vbs. 
of, with Inf., 428,8. 

omnii— in Abl., without in, 886; omnia, 
as Ace. of Respect, 338,2. 

oportet— Indie, for Subj v., 254.B.1; with 
Inf. or Subjv., 536, b. 2, 553, 4, R. 

oppidum— requires prep., 337,b.2 ; in app. 
to Town in Abl., 891,b.1 ; in app. to Loc., 
4H,r2. 

OPTATIVE 8UBJUNCTIVE — 260-265 ; in 
Wishes, 260 ; in Asseverations, 262; as 
Impv., 268; as concessive, 264; in De- 
liberative Questions, 265. 

opus— with Abl., 406; with part., ib. 

obatio oblIqua— 508,2 ; partial, ib. 8; 
sequence in, 516; in Relative Sentences, 
625.B., 626,b., 648,649; moods in, 650- 



652; interrogative in, 651; Impv. in, 
652; tenses in, 658-655; in Causal Sen- 
tences, 655; Conditional Sentences in, 
656-656 ; Logical, 595, R.l, 657 ; Ideal, 566, 
B.5, 658; Unreal, 597, R. 4, 659; pronouns 
in, 660; by Attraction, 508,4, 662; partial, 
566,8, 668; Representation, 654 and n. 

ordinals— 94; titer for ■ecundui, 96,5; in 
dates, 294; for cardinals, ib. and S86,b.1; 
with qniique, 818,2; position of, 878, b.2. 

Origin-Abl. of, 895. 

oxymoron— 694. 

paene— with Indie, in Apod, of Unreal 
Condition, 567.B.8; position of, 677,b.1. 

paenitet— with Gen., 877. 

palam— as prep., 417,8. 

p4r— with est instead of Subjv., 254, R.l ; 
with Gen. or Dat, 856,b.1. 

parataxis— 472. 

parenthetical ut and n6— 515.B. 

part— with PI. vb., 211,b.1, Ex.a ; in Abl. 
without in, 385, b. 3; mftgnam partem, 
834.B.2. 

Part Affected-in Ace, 888,1. 

partial obliquity-408,3* 541,628. 

participial sentences— 664-670; to ex- 
press Time, 665; Cause, 666; Condition 
and Concession, 667; relative clauses, 
666; Future similarly used, 669,670. 

pabticiflb— decl. of, 80,82; Abl. of, 83,b. 
1; Nom. and Ace. PI. of, ib. b.2; compar- 
ison of, 86,89; defined, 112,5; formation 
of, 115,3; 185,1.; Pf. pass, of Deponents 
as act., 167, n.1. 

Pf . with habeO and teneO, 238 ; Fut. 
periphrastic, 247; Pf. with ful, 250; 
usage of Pr. and Pf., 282; usage of Fut. 
act., 283; Pr. with Gen., 875; of Birth 
with Abl., 896; Pf. pass, with opus and 
Usui, 406; in Abl. Abe., 409,410; as 
subst., 437; as adj., 438; sequence after, 
518; after vbs. of Perception, etc., 527, 
b.5, 536 ; after vbs. of Causation, etc., S37 ; 
for Prot., 593,2, 602,b.3; Concessive, 
609; forrel., 637. 

particles— copulative, 474 ; adversative, 

. 483; disjunctive, 492; causal, 498; ilia- 

I tive, 499; position of, 679. 

Partitive Genitive-367-872; with substs. 
of Quantity, etc., 868; with neut. Sg., 
369 ; with numerals, 370 ; with pronouns, 
371; with comparatives and superlatives, 
372; partitive apposition, 322. 
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ptrrnt— Comp. of, 90; in Gen. of Price, 

mi. 

passive— voice, 118,2 ; vbs. with two 
Noma., 200; vb. agrees with pred., 811, 
B.l,Ex.5; defined, 814; Pf. with Dat of 
Agent, 816.1; as reflexive, 818; of some- 
thing endured, 819; periphrastic forms 
of, 848-151; impersonal, 848,b.1. 

pause— in Verse, 748. 

peclililrii— with Gen. or Dat., 359,R.l. 

penes— position of, 413,R.l; use of, as 
prep., 418,17. 

pentameter— elegiac, 788. 

par— vbs. cpd. with take Ace., 881; with 
Ace. of Extent, 886, 888; to Express 
Time Within Which, ib. B.8, 308, b.1 ; 
with Person Through Whom, 401 ; posi- 
tion of, 413,R.l; use as prep., 418,18. 

perceiving— vhB. of, with Object Clause, 
888; with Ace. and Inf., 680, 687; with 
Norn., 688; with part., 587, nA 680. 

PEBracT— defined, 118,8; System, 114,2; 
and 8,6; formation of, 114, 116, 181,2; 
syncopated forms of, 181, 1-8; Stem, 
184; part as act., 107.N.1. 

Pass, with Bat. of Agent, 816,1; de- 
fined, 883; Historical, 886, 886; force of, 
888; for Put Pf., 887; part, with habe* 
and tone*, 888; pass, with fui, 860; 
Subjv. as Potential, 867,2; in wishes, 
800; Subjv. as Imp v., 808,2,6, 870,b.2; 
tense relations in Subjv., 877; Inf. as 
subjv. or obj., 880,2; after vbe. of Will 
and Desire, 880,2,c; use of part., 888; 
sequence after, 611,bb.3; in Consecutive 
Sentences, 518; Inf., 680. 

periphrasis— for Impv., 871; for Put. 
periphrastic, 518,b.2; for Put, 681; for 
Apod, in Unreal Condition, 697,b.5. 

PXBIFHBASTIO CONJUGATION— 189 ; 8Ct., 

847; pass., 861; with ful, 847.R.1; with 

fatflmm mm ut, 848; with in eO eat, 

849; with pots*, velle, 848, R.; Pf. part. 

with turn and fui, 850 and b.1; with 

Ger., 861; Put. act., 883. 
permitting— vbs. of, with Consecutive 

Clause, 668,2. 
persons— in conjugation of vb., 118,1; 

concord of, 887; order of, ib. R. 
personal pronouns— 804; omitted, ib. 1; 

Gen. of, as objective, ib. 2 ; Gen. of, as 

Partitive, ib. 8. 
pertuSdire— with Inf., 546, b.1. 
pertaesum Mt— with Gen., 877. 



piget— with Gen., 877. 

place— toAm?, in Abl., 886; with vbs. of 
Placing, ib. b.1; with Towns, 880; as 
Cause, Means, etc., 880; with Books, 
etc., 387; with tOtm, etc., 880; in Loc., 
411; whence, in Abl., 800,891; with 
Towns, 391; whither, in Ace., 387. 

pleasure— vbs. of, with Dat., 840. 

plebi— decl. of, 08,6. 

plenty— vbs. of, with Abl., 406; adjs. of, 
with Gen. pr Abl., 15. B.2. 

pleonasm— 008. 

flupbbtbct— 118,3; formation of, 114, 
116; defined, 888; force of, 841; in Wish, 
800; Subjv. as Impv. of Past, 878,3; tense 
force in Subjv., 877. 

plural— of abstracts, 804.B.5; pred. with 
two snbjs., 886 ; neut. pred. to two ferns., 
800,8. 

pitta— quam omitted with, 800,b.4.; plfi- 
rit , plfirimi, of Price, 880.1. 

pOne— usage of, 410,19. 

pdtcere— with two Aces., 880 and b.1; 
with Hand Abl., ib. b.1. 

position— of ad vs., 440; of neg., 448; of 
rel., 018; of correlative clause, 880. 

positive— degree lacking, 87,2,7,8, and 9; 
in comparing qualities, 899. 

pMM— conj. of, 119; use of Fut. and 
Fut. Pf. of, 848.R.2, 844.B.3; needs no 
periphrasis, 848, R.; Indie, for Subjv., 
864,b.1; Impf. Indie of Disappoint- 
ment, ib. R.2; with Pf. Inf. act, 880,2,5; 
with quam, etc., to strengthen super- 
lative, 803; nOn possum nOn, 440,b.1; 
in Apod, of Unreal Condition, 597.B.8; 
in Logical Condition, 057,R. 

Possession— Dat. of, 840; compared with 
Gen., ib. R.2 ; of qualities, ib. b.3; Gen. 
of, 300,2; in 1st and 2d person, 888, 

B.1. 

possessive pronouns— 100-108; usage of 
•UUS, 809,4 ; syntax of, 318; for Gen. of 
personal pron., 304,2, r.; with Gen. in 
app., 381,b. 8; for 1st and 2d persons in 
Subjective Gen., 304; as pred., 300,B.8; 
with interest and rOfert, 881; with 
doml, 411,R.3; position of, 670, r.1. 

post-vbs. cpd. with, take Dat., 847; with 
Abl. or Ace. of Measure, 408,R.; as prep., 
410,20. 

postelqnAm— see postquam. 

pMtqnajn— with Hist. Pf. or Pr., 601; 
with Impf., 608; with Plupf., 608; with 
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Subjv., ib. b.; Causal with Pr. and Pf ., 
604; in Iterate action, 660,667. 

?OTXXTLLL 8UBJ U MOTIVE— 867-260 J f OT Pr. 

and Put, 867; for Past, 818; in ques- 
tions, Mi. 

pottrl— with Abl., 407 and B.1; with per- 
sonal Ger., 487,b.5. 

potiui— quam, with Subjv. or Inf., 044, 
R.8; see posse. 

power— ad& of, with Gen., 874; vbs. of, 
with Inf., 423 and n.8; sequence after 
vb. of, 616,b.8; in Indie, rather than 
Subjv., 264,b.1, 268.B. 

prae— vbs. cpd. with take Dat, 347 ; gives 
Preventing Game, 406.R.3; as prep., 
417,9. 

praeter— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace., SSI; 
use as prep., 414,21. 

predicate— and copula, S05; with copula- 
tive vbs., S00; concord of, Sll; in PI. 
with two subjs., 286 ; concord of, in 
Gender, 880; in Person, 887; Attribu- 
tion, 888; Apposition, ib. and b.6; after 
Inf., 636,B.3. 

prepositions— denned, 16,6 ; repeated with 
cpd. vbs., SSI.bb.2,3; with Countries 
and Towns, 337,bb.1-4 ; with domum, 
ib. b.3; omitted with Countries and 
Towns, ib. b.7; instead of Dat, 847,b.1; 
omitted with vbs. and adjs. of Separa- 
tion, 880,8 and 3 ; with Abl. of Origin, 
806; syntax of , 418-418. 

present— 118,3 ; System, 114,3,a; Stem, 
138; defined, 888; Historical, 884, 880; 
Specific or Universal, 887; of Endeavor, 
ib. b.1 ; of Resistance to Pressure, ib. 
r.2; anticipates Fat., 888; with iam, 
etc., 830 ; Subjv. as Potential, 887,8; 
Subjv. in Wishes, 800; Subjv. as Impv., 
803, 270,b.2; Subjv. as Concessive, 804; 
tense relations in Subjv., 877; Inf. as 
subj. or obj., 880,1; part., 888; sequence 
after Hist, 611.B.1. 

preventing— vbs. of, with n«, quominufl, 
or qnln, 648, 640, 666,1. 

Price-Gen. of, 879; Abl. of, 404. 

primus, prfmO, primum, 3S6,r.7 ; used 
partitively, 291; prior, 87,8. 

priusquam— with Indie, 674, 670; with 
Pr., 878; with Pf. or Put, 870; nOn 
priusquam = dmn, ib.\ with Subjv., 
677; with ut or Inf., 044, b.3. 

pr5— to express disproportion, 899; with 
Norn, or Ace in Exclamations, 848,1 ; 



for, compared with Dat, 346,bJ8; as 
prep., 417,10 ; with Abl. Ger., 488. 

procul-with Abl. of Separation, 800,3,B. ; 
as prep., 417,11. 

prohibere-with »*, 641; with quo- 
minui,640. 

proMbiting-yb*. of, with Dat, 846, b.1. 

promising— xba. of, with Inf., 4SS.B.5, 
887.B.4. 

PBONOUW8— defined, 10,3; decl. of, 17; 
Personal, 100-108; Determinative, 109; 
Demonstrative, 104; Relative, 100; In- 
terrogative, 100; Indefinite, 107; Pro- 
nominal Adjectives, 108; Possessive, 
100-102; omitted, 897; syntax of, 304- 
810; with Part. Gen., 871; in 0. O., 
000. 

prop*— as prep., 410,88; position of, 078, 
b.1; propter and proximus, 87,8. 

preprint— with Gen. or Dat, 860,b.1. 

propter— for Abl. of Cause, 40M.8; as 
prep., 410,28; with Ace. Ger., 488. 

protasis— defined, 689; equivalents of, 609; 
omission of vb. of, 600. 

protraction— 742. 

pudet— with Gen., 877 and b.1. 

purpose— in Inf., 433, bb.; in Sup., 416; 
in Put part., 488,b.8; sequence in Clausen 
of, 611; reflexive in clauses of, 681; rel. 
clauses of, 080; see Final Sentences. 

puttre— with Gen. of Price, 170 ; with two 
Noms. in pass., 800. 

putting— vbs. of, with Dat and Ace., or 
Ace. and Abl., 840. 

quaerere-with a, dt, ex, SSO.b.1. 

quaes*— 178,6. 

Quality— possession of, 340, b.3; Gen. of, 
306; Gen. and Abl. of, ib. b,8,400,b.1; 
Gen. of, as pred., 308; Abl. of, 400; 
Comparison of qualities, 890. 

quam— after comparatives, 890 ; omission 
of, ib. b.4 ; with pro", ut, qui, to express 
disproportion, 898; in comparison of 
qualities, 200; with potuit and superla- 
tive, 303 ; quam si, with Subjv. of Com- 
parison, 008; with qui or ut after com- 
paratives, 881,8; with Comparative 
Sentences, 044, 

quamditl-608 ; with Indie, 600. 

quamquam— with Indie, or Subjv., 006. 

quamrla— with Indie, or Subjv., 000. 

quando-with Causal Indie, 640; with 
Subjv.,641 
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quantity— rales for, 12, 708-713; of cpds., 
715. 

qUMktl— with vbs. of Rating and Baying, 
»0. 

qmtll— with Sabjv. of Comparison, 60S. 

que— added to rels., 111,2 ; syntax of, 476. 

questions— with Potential Sabjv., 260; de- 
liberative, 266, 466; rhetorical, 265, 273, 
464, 466 ; direct simple, 453-457 ; with an, 
457; direct disjunctive, 458; neg. of, 450; 
particles in indirect, 460; Indie, in, 463, 
464; Sabjv. in, 465, 466; indirect, 467; 
genuine, 463; exclamatory, 558. 

qui interrogative— 106 and r. 

qui relative— 105; after dlgnuB, etc., 552, 
r.2; quod adam, 627, r.; equiv. to cum 
it, 633, 684; equiv. to ut if, 630, 631; 
after comparatives with quam, 631,3; 
see qu5 and qui. 

quia— with Causal Indie, or Sabjv., 540, 
541. 

quleumque— 105; with Indie, 264,4, 625. 

quldam— 107,2; syntax of, 313. 

quidem— position of, 670. 

quflibot-107. 

quln— n6n quia as Causal, 541, b.; in 
Consecutive Sentences, 552,8; with vbs. 
of Preventing, Doubt and Uncertainty, 
555; equiv. to ut Ufa, 556; in Relative 
Sentences of Character, 632; fieri nOn 
pmiiuin quia, 556,r. 

quiqul— 105. 

quire— conjugation of, 170,a. 

quit indefinite— and qui, 107,1; for ali- 
quii, ib. R.1; syntax of, 315; aliquia in- 
stead, ib. R.; familiar usage of, 317,2; 
quid as Inner Obj., 233,1, r.2. 

quia interrogative— 106; and qui, ib. r. 

quisnam— 106. 

quiapiam— 107,8; syntax of, 316. 

quiaquam— 107,3 ; syntax of, 317. 

quiaque— 107,5 ; syntax of, 318; with or- 
dinals and superlatives, ib. 2 ; with re- 
flexives, ib. 8 ; auum quiaque, ib. r. 

quiaquii-105; with Indie, 264,4, 625. 

quWi-107,4. 

quO— as Causal conjunction, 541, r.; qno 
in Final Clauses, 645,2. 

quoad— #> long as, 560; until, with Indie, 
571 ; with Subjv., 572. 

quod— after vbs. of Adding and Dropping, 
525,1 ; after demonstratives, ib. 2 ; and 
ut, ib. 1,R.; as to the fact that, with 
Subjv., 610,b.2 ; with Sabjv. in 0. O., 



ib. 3 ; gives Ground in Exclamations, 
534, R.1 ; with Causal Sentence in Indie, 
or Sabjv., 540, 541; after vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 541; non quod, ib. r.; quod tl, 
610,r.2. 

quoxu — see cum. 

quOminui— with vbs. of Preventing, 540. 

quoniam— with Causal Indie, 540; with 
Sabjv., 541. 

quoque— syntax of, 470 ; and etiam, 470, 
r.; with aod and veYum, 482,5 and r.1. 

Rating— vbs. of, with Gen. and Abl., 370, 
380. 

reciprocal relations— by inter 16, 221. 

reeordarl— with Ace, 376,r.2. 

reduplication— in Pr. stem, 133,11. ; in Pf. 
stem, 134, UL; omitted in Pf., ib. 

Reference— Dat. of, 352. 

rtfert— with Gen. and Abl., 381, 382; ex- 
pression of Degree of Concern, 382. 

reflexive— passive used for, 218 ; pronouns, 
300; with ipte, 311,2; in subord. clauses, 
5204(22; refers to real subj., 300,2, 521, 

R.2. 

refraining— vbs. of, with quln, 555,1. 

refusing— vbs. of, with n8, 548; with 
qudminua, 540; with quln, 555,1. 

relative pronouns— 105 ; made indefinite, 
111,1; or universal, ib. 2; in Inner Obj., 
333,1 ; and interrogative, 467, r. 2. 

RELATIVE SENTENCES— 610-637; for PrO- 

tasis, 503,1; position of, 612; antecedent 
in, 613; concord in, 614; repetition of 
antecedent, 615; incorporation of antece- 
dent, 616; attraction of, 617; correlative 
of, 618; absorption of correlative, 610; 
position of correlative, 620; indefinite 
antecedent, 621; tenses in, 622,623; in 
Iterative action, 623; moods in, 624-635; 
indefinite and generic relatives with 
Indie, 254>r.4, 625; or Sabjv., ib. r.; 
explanatory, 626; Subjv. in, 627; quod 
•dam, etc., ib. R.; with Sabjv. by Par- 
tial Obliquity, 628; with Subjv. by At- 
traction, 628; Final, 630; Consecutive, 
631; after definite antecedent or indefi- 
nite antecedent, ib.; after comparative, 
ib. 3; with quln, 632; Causal, 633; Con- 
cessive and Adversative, 634; in Inf., 
635; combination of, 636; participle in- 
stead, 637,668; in O. O., 665. 
remembering— vbs. of, with Gen., 376; 
with Ace, ib. R.2, 
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r*m4*A*0—rb: of, with Gen., ITt; with 

AbL. or Ace., ib. bb.1 ,3. 
rwnoeiwf— vbe. of, with Abl., 890,2. 
nprauenUUW 64 sod h. 
rscnirtn?— vbe. of, with two Aces., HO. 
rssUMn?— vbs. of, with Dat, 948. 
resolution— of long syllable. 799. 
reaofoia?— vbs. of, with Inf., 499; withut, 

540. 
Respect— Ace. of, 138; AM. of, NT; Abl. 

of, with comparatives, 196. 
restrictions— in Relative Sentences, 087.R. 
Result— for Sentences of, see Consecutive 

Sentences, 
rhythm— in arrangement, 997 ; deflned,719 ; 

names of, 790; rhythmical series, 791 
robnx— decl. of, 49. 
rogtoe— with two Aces., 989. 
rfts-as limit of Motion, 937; in Abl. of 

Separation, 890,2; rflrlinLoc.,411,R.l. 

atlTftra— conjugation of, 178,4. 

toying— xh*. of, with Object Clause, 999; 
vbs. of, with Ace. and Inf., 990,897; vbs. 
of with Nom. in pass., 899. 

lOlrt— first Impy. wanting, 987,r.; quod 
•etam, 087,r. 

■•cundum— as prep., 410,24; alter for 
ssenndns, 90,5. 

ted— with etiam, quoque, after nOn 
modo, 499,5 and B.l; syntax of, 498. 

teeming— vbs. of, with two Noma., 900. 

semi-deponents— 107. 

semi-hiatus— 799. 

semi-vowels— 0, 2,A. 

senex— decl. of, 71; Comp. of, 87,9. 

Separation— Gen. of, 999,2; Abl. of, 990. 

sequence or tenses— 809, 819; in sen- 
tences of Design, 819; in sentences of 
Result, 819; representation of Subjv. in, 
814, 818 ; in 0. 0., 810 ; after other moods, 
817; after Inf. or part., 818; original 
Subjvs. in, 819; in Comparative Sen- 
tences, 009 ; after Hist Pr., 6U,R.l ; after 
Pure Pf., ifc b.8; after aeddit, etc., 
611, R.; after vb. with future character, 
818,R.3. 

showing— vbs. of, with two Noma., 900; 
with two Aces., 940; with Ace. and Inf., 
890, 897; with Nom. and Inf., 898. 

Bl— with 8 in Wishes, 901; in Indirect 
Question after vbs. of Trial, 400,1,5; in 
Iterative action, 800, 887; sign of Condi- 
tion, 800 ; si nOn and nisi, 801 ; Hn, 809. 



similis— compared, 97,3; with Gen. or 
Bat, 989,b.1. 

limul— as prep., 417,12; simnl-simul, 
489,1; Temporal, with atque (Ic), as 
soon as, 801-803; Causal with Pr. and 
Pf., 804; with Fut and Fut Pf., 608. 

■In— use of, 809 ; strengthened by minus, 
etc., ib. r. 

sine— as prep., 417,18. 

slYS—use of, 490, 506, b.4. 

solus— decl. of., 70; with qui and Subjv., 
881,1. 

Specification— Gen. of, 381. 

Standard-Abl. of, 409, 403; with ox, 
403.R.; Abl. of, with ante or post, 403; 
of comparison omitted, 997. 

stem— 98,1, 199; Present, 114,3,0, 199; 
Perfect, 114.3,6, 194; Supine, 114,3a 
198; Formation of Verb stem, 199-198; 
varies between Conjugations, 198. 

sub— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace. or Dat., 
'991, 947; usage of, as prep., 418,2. 

subject— 301; in Nom., 903; in Ace. with 
Inf., ib. R.1; forms of, 904; omitted, 
907; prolepeis of subj. of dependent 
clause,' 409; of Inf. omitted, 5S7,b.8; 
Ace. and Inf. as, 638 ; attraction of pred. 
after Ace. and Inf., ib. R.3. 

Subjective— Genitive, 399, 904; pose. pron. 
instead, 904. 

subjunctive— 113,4; with generic rela- 
tives, 964.R.8, 896,1 ; force of, 988; Indie 
with vbs. of Possibility, etc., ib. R.; 
Ideal and Unreal, 980,1; Potential and 
Opt, 18. 3 ; Potential of Pr. Part, and 
Fut., 987-980; Opt, 900; particles with 
Opt, 901; in asseverations, 909; as 
Impv., 908, 907, 970,R., 979; as con- 
cessive, 904; tense relations of, 977; in 
Deliberative or Rhetorical questions, 908. 
408, 400 ; in Indirect questions, 407 ; after 
vb. with Fut character, 6U.R.8; Original 
in dependence, 819; with quod, at to the 
fact that, 897,B. ; in Final and Con- 
secutive Sentences, 843,4; in Temporal 
Clauses, in Iterative action, 807, b.; in 
Contemporaneous action, 679, 673; in 
Subsequent action, 677; with cam, 886, 
888; in Relative Sentences, 097, 098; by 
Attraction, 600,4, 099; in 0. 0., 060-462. 

subordination— defined, 479; syntax of, 
Subordinate Clauses, 504, ff.; division 
of, 608-407; moods in, 608; Sequence of 
Tenses in, 50t-*l». 
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subsequent action— 574-577; with Indie, 
574-570; with Subjv., 577. 

substantives— defined, 10,1; inflection of, 
17; division of, 18; gender of, 19, 20; 
mSbilia, 21,8; epicene, ib. 8; hetero- 
geneous, 67 ; heteroclites, 68 ; metaplasts, 
to.; defective, 60; singularia tantum, 
to. A; plurSlia tantum, to. B ; hetero- 
loga, to. C; formation of, 180, 181, 
188; adja. and parte, used as, 204, rb.; 
PI. of abstracts, to. r.4 ; agreement of 
pred., 211; with several adjs. in Sg., 
280.B.2 ; verbal with Dat., 857. 

■ubter— vbs. cpd. with take Ace., 331; as 
prep., 418,2. 

suffixes— 180-182. 

lUl-decl. of, 102; usage of, 300, 620402; 
complement of Inf., 200,3. 

turn— see 6186. 

•ammus— comparison of, 87,2 ; used par- 
titively,201,B.2. 

super— vbs. cpd. with, take Ace. or Dat, 
331, 347; as prep., 418,4; with Abl. Ger., 
433. 

superlative— in iwimui, 86; in rimas, 87, 
1; in limui, to. 8; in entis&imus, to. 4 
and 5; lacking, ib. 9; of parts., 88; 
of ad vs., 03; meaning of, varies with 
position, 201.R.2; strengthened, 303; 
with Part. Gen., 372. 

supine— 112,5; system, 114, 3,c; formation 
of, 115,8; stem, 136; denned, 434; Ace. 
of, 435; Abl. of, 436. 

suprS— as prep., 416,25. 

•UOl— 102; syntax of, 300; emphatic, to. 
2; with prep, phrases, to. 4; suum cul- 
que, 318, 3, R.; with Gen. Ger., 428.R.1; 
in dependent clauses, 521. 

syllaba anceps—tiL 

syllables— division of, 10; names for, 11; 
open, 11, R.; close, to.; length of, 12; 
common, 13; quantity of final, 707-713. 

syllepsis— 000. 

synapheia— 728. 

syncope— 725-743; in Pf. forms, 131, ff. 

synecdoche— 605. 

synlzesis— 727. 

systole— 722. 

taedet— with Gen., 377. 

taking— vbs. of, with two Aces., 340; End 

For Which given by Dat. or ad, to. r.2; 

vbs. of Taking Away, with Dat., 347,r.5; 

with Ace. Ger., 430. 



talis— with qui or at and Sabjv., 631,1. 

tam— with qui or at and Sabjv., 631,1. 

tamen— syntax of, 480. 

tametsl— usage, 604. 

tamquam— with Subjv., 602. 

tantui— with qui or at and Subjv., 631,1; 
tailtl, with vbs. of Sating and Baying, 
380 ; taatl Oft, U is worth while, to. R.l ; 
tantum abest ut, 552,r.1. 

teaching— vbs. of, with two Aces., 338. 

temporal sentences— 560-588; division 
of, 560.; Antecedent Action, 561-567; 
Iterative Action, 566, 567; Contempora- 
neous Action, 568-573; Subsequent Ac- 
tion, 574-577; with 0010,578-588* Tem- 
poral earn, 580; cum inversum, 561; 
Iterative cum, 684 ; Circumstantial com, 
585-588; in 0. O., 665. 

tenses— 112,8 ; signs of, 114,2 ; formation 
of, 114, 115; syntax of, 222-252; defini- 
tions, 223; of continuance, attainment, 
or completion, 224; Pr., 237-330; Impf., 
231-234; Pure Pf., 235-238; Hist. Pf., 
230, 240; Plupf., 241; Fut., 242, 243; 
Fat. Pf., 244, 245; periphrastic, 246-261; 
in Letters, 262; of Indie, 276; of Impv., 
278; Sequence of, 500; in Final and 
Consecutive Sentences, 543,8 ; in Rela- 
tive Sentences, 622, 623; in 0. O., 653- 
665; in Inf., 270, 663; of Subjv., 277, 
654, 665; RepraesentOtid, 654.x. 

tenus— position of, 413, R.l ; usage of, as 
prep., 417,14. 

thinking— vbs. of, with two Noma., 206; 
with Inf., 527. 

time— when, in Abl., 308; how long* in 
Ace., 336; within which, in Abl., 308; 
with per, 336, 382.R.1 ; with tOtOl, to. 
r.2; when=for which, to. R.3; with hie, 
ille, to. r.4; Abl. with in, 304 ; lapses of, 
with com, 580, R.3 ; given by part., 665, 
670,1. 

tmesis— 726. 

tOtot— decl. of, 76; with Abl. of Place 
Where, 388 ; of Time How Long, 300,R.2. 

towns— with Ace., 337 ; in Abl. of Place 
Where, 386; in Abl. of Place Whence, 
301; in Loc.,411; with preps., 337.R.3, 
391, R.l ; with appositives, 337, r.2, 386, 
R.1, 301.R.1, 4H,R.2. 

trajection— 606. 

trans— vbs. cpd. with take Ace., 331; as 
prep., 416,26. 

transitive verb— defined, 213. 
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trial-vb*. of, with tf, lift, 1, ft. 

tu-decl.of,101; with met and -pte, 102, 
br. 1,2; T6ftrl and veatrum, 804,2 and 
8, 364, a.; pom. pron. for, 304,2,b.; till, 
▼eetrf, with Ger., 4SS.B.1. 

turn-turn, 408,1; eum-tum, 568. 

tuus-101; tul with Gen. Ger., 438,b.1. 

U— length of Final— 707, fl. 

uW^*wna#, with Indie., 661-463; with 
Iterative action, 666, M7. 

tUhu— decl. of, 78; and quiaquam, 107, 
8,b„ 106; syntax of, 117. 

ulterior— 67,8. 

ultrt-as prep., 416,27. 

uncertainty— vb*. of, with quia, 5*6,2. 

uniikmsss adjs. of, with atque (Ic), 643. 

uxbbal condition— 667; with Indie, in 
Apod., ib. bb.2,3; in 0. O., ib. b.4, 
666; Apod, in, after vb. requiring Subjv., 
367,b,5. 

unuf-decl. of, 76, 66; PI. with plUrilia 
tantum, 66,B.l; as distributive, 87,B.3; 
with superlative, 603; with prep, for 
Part. Gen., 372,b.2; with qui and Subjv., 
681,1. 

unuaquiique— 167,5. 

urbf— with name of Town, requires prep., 
337,b.2, 386,b,1, 301.B.1, 411,B.2. 

tUui-with Abl., 466; with Pf. Part., 406. 

ut— iu wishes, Ml ; with quuu, 631,3; with 
pOtuit, to strengthen superlative, 908; 
Ut-ita, 488,4; after vbs. of Adding and 
Happening, 686,1 ,B.; in Final and Con- 
secutive Sentences, 643; ut noil, ib. 4, 
646,B., 668 ; after vbs. of Fear, 660 ; to add 
restriction, 562, R. 3; after vb. of Causa- 
tion, 553,1; after vbs. of Compelling and 
Permitting, ib. 2; after vbs. of Happen- 
ing, ib. 8; after Impersonate, ib. 4; Ex- 
planatory, 667; Exclamatory, 668; ut 
prfmum, as soon as, with Indie, 861- 
663; with Iterative sentences, 666, 667; 
with si and Subjv., 608 ; Concessive, 606 ; 
after comparatives, 681,3. 

Utor, which— decl. of, 76, 106; utrum as 
interrogative particle, 468. 

uterlibet-108. 

uterque— decl. of, 106; usage of, 208; 
with Part. Gen., 3J1,r.1. 

utervli— 108. 

fttl— with Abl., 407; with Personal Ger., 
427.R.5. 

utfnam— in wishes, 86QL 



V— and u, I.b.2; pronunciation of, 7. 

V6— usage of, 406. 

▼•1— with superlative, 868; usage of, 464. 

Telle— conjugation of, 174; use of Fut. or 
Fut. Pf., 242, b.2; has no periphrasis, 
842, b.; velim, 867,2; vellem, as Poten- 
tial, 868 ; vellem, as Unreal, 361, b. : with 
Pf. Inf. act, 880,2,ft; yelena in prod, 
attrib., 385,b6; with Inf. or ut, 546.R.1. 

velut, velutal-wlth Subjv., 608. 

Tender*— with Gen. of Price, 370. 

v6nIre-rl00,2,B.l ; with Gen. of Price, 370. 

verbals— subst with Dat., 867; in ftx, with 
Gen., 876; formation of, 181. 

yxbbs— defined, 16,4 ; conjugation of, 17; 
inflection of, 114; deponents, 113; per- 
sonal endings, 114; regular, 180, fl*.; 
classes of, 133; list of, 137-162; Depo- 
nents, 163-166 ; Semi-deponents, 167; Ir- 
regular, 166-174; Defective, 176; forma- 
tion of, 100-300; composition of, 160, 
800; Impersonal, 808; Concord of, 210, 
811, 886-887; trans, and intrans., 213. 

vert-syntax of, 487; with till, 608. 

Tenui— position, 413, R.l; usage, 416,29. 

▼drum— with etiam, 488,6; syntax of, 486. 

▼••Cl— with Abl., 407; with personal Ger., 
487.R.5. 

▼etter-101. 

vetua— decl. of, 82,2; comp. of, 87,1,b.2. 

videre— with n6, 548, b.; with two Noma, 
in pass., 206; rid*, with Subjv. for 
Impv., 648,b. 

vocative— denned, 23,5 ; in I, 33.R.2 ; in 
adjs. of 1st and 2d Decl., 73; no syntax 
of, 801.B.1 ; in pred. app., 386.B.1. 

voice— 112,2, 212; act., 213; pass., 214. 

vomer— decl. of, 46.B. 

vowels— quantity of final, 707. 

Want—vbe. of, with Abl., 405; adjs. of, 
with Gen. and Abl., ib. b.2. 

warning— vbs. of, with ut, 646. 

witt-vbs. of, with Inf., 880,8,c, 423,2, 
538 ; sequence after vbs. of, 515, r. 3; with 
Final sentence, 646; with Inf. instead, 
ib. B.1; with simple Subjv., ib. b.2. 

wishes-in Subjv., 260, 861. 

without— translated by ut ndn, 552, r. 4; 
quln, 656. 

Y— length of final, 707,8. 
yes— trans, of, 471, a and e. 

Zeugma— 600. 
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